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MONTENEGRO. 


THEY rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 
They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night 
Against the Turk ; whose inroad nowhere scales 
Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 
And red with blood the Crescent.reels from fight 
Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 
By thousands down the crags and thro’ the vales. 
0 smallest among peoples ! rough rock-throne 
Of Freedom ! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 
Great T'sernogora ! never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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1. Le Monténégro Contemporain. Par G. Fritiey, Officier de la 
Légion d’Honneur, et Jovan Wuanoviti, Capitaine au Service de 
la Serbie. Paris: 1870. 

2. Montenegro und die Montenegriner geschildert von Sprrrivi0n 
GorrcuevitcH. Leipzig: 1877. 


Ir is sometimes said, in relation to individuals, that the world does 
not know its greatest men. It might at least as safely be averred, 
in speaking of large numbers, that Christendom does not know its 
most extraordinary people. The name of Montenegro, until within 
the last two years, was perhaps less familiar to the European public 
than that of Monaco, and little more than that of San Marino. And 
yet it would, long ere this, have risen to world-wide and immortal 
fame, had there been a Scott to learn and tell the marvels of its 
history, or a Byron to spend and be spent on its behalf. For want 
of the vates sacer, it has remained in the mute inglorious condition 
of Agamemnon’s predecessors.! I hope that an interpreter between 
Montenegro and the world has at length been found in the person of 
my friend Mr. Tennyson, and I gladly accept the honour of having been 
invited to supply a commentary to his text. In attempting it I am 
sensible of this disadvantage—that it is impossible to set out the 
plain facts of the history of Montenegro (or Tsernagora in its own 
Slavonic tongue) without begetting in the mind of any reader 
strange, and nearly all are strange, to the subject, a resistless suspi- 
cion of exaggeration or of fable. 

The vast cyclone of Ottoman conquest, the most formidable that 
the world has ever seen, having crossed the narrow sea from Asia in 
the fourteenth century, made rapid advances westward, and blasted, by 
its successive acquisitions, the fortunes of countries the chief part of 
which were then among the most civilised, Italy alone being excepted, 
of all Europe. I shall not here deal with the Hellenic lands. It is 
enough to say that Bulgaria, Serbia (as now known), Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Albania, gradually gave way. 

' Hor. Od. Iv. ix. 25. 
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Before telling the strange tale of those who, like-some strong oak 
that the lightning fails to rive, breasted all the wrath of the tempest, 
and never could be slaves, let me render a tribute to the fallen. For 
the most part, they did not succumb without gallant resistance. The 
Serbian sovereigns of the fifteenth century were great and brave 
men, ruling a stout and brave people. They reached their zenith when, 
in 1347, Stephen Dushan entitled himself Emperor of Serbs, Greeks, 
and Bulgarians. In an evil hour, and to its own ruin, the Greek 
Empire invoked against him the aid of the Ottoman Turks. In 1356, 
he closed a prosperous career by a sudden death. On the fatal field 
of Kossovo, in 1389, treachery allied itself with Ottoman prowess to 
bring about the defeat of the Serbian army; and again it was by 
treacherous advances that a qualified subjection was converted into 
an absolute servitude. The West, with all its chivalry, can cite no 
grander examples of martial heroism than those of Marko Kraljevitch, 
so fondly cherished in the Serbian lands, and of George Castriotes or 
Scanderbeg, known far and wide, and still commemorated by the 
name of a vicolo of Rome. 

The indifference, or even contempt, with which we are apt to 
regard this field of history, ought to be displaced by a more rational, 
as well as more honourable, sentiment of gratitude. It was these 
races, principally Slavonian, who had to encounter in its unbroken 
strength, and to reduce, the mighty wave, of which only the residue, 
passing the Danube and the Save, all but overwhelmed not Hungary 
alone, but Austria and Poland. It was with a Slavonian population 
that the Austrian Emperor fortified the north bank of the Save, in 
the formation of the famous military Frontier. It was Slav resistance, 
unaided by the West, which abated the impetus of the Ottoman 
attack just to such a point, that its reserve force became capable of 
being checked by European combinations. 

Among the Serbian lands was the flourishing Principality of 
Zeta. It took its name from the stream, which flows southward from 
the mountain citadel towards the Lake of Scutari. It.comprised the 
territory now known as Montenegro or Tsernagora, together with the 
seaward frontier, of which a niggardly and unworthy jealousy had not 
then deprived it, and with the rich and fair plains encircling the 
irregular outline of the inhospitable mountain. Land after land had 
given way; but Zeta ever stood firm under the Balchid family. At 
last in 1478 Scutari was taken on the south, and in 1483 the 
ancestors of the still brave population of Herzegovina on the north 
submitted to the Ottomans. Ivan Tchernoievitch, the Montenegrin 
hero of the day, hard pressed on all sides, applied to the Venetians 
for the aid he had often given, and was refused. Thereupon he, and 
his people with him, quitted, in 1484, the sunny tracts in which they 
had basked for some seven hundred years, and sought, on the rocks 
and amidst the precipices, surety for the two gifts, by far the most 
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precious to mankind, their faith and their freedom. To them, as 
to the Pomaks of Bulgaria, and the Bosnian Begs, it was open 
to purchase by conformity a debasing peace. Before them, as 
before others, lay the trinoda necessitas, the alternatives of death, 
slavery, or the Koran. They were not to die, for they had a work to 
do. Tothe Koran or to slavery they preferred a life of cold, want, 
hardship, and perpetual peril. Such is their Magna Charta; and, 
without reproach to others, it is, as far as I know, the noblest in the 
world. 

To become a centre for his mountain home, Ivan had built a 
monastery at Cettinjé, and declared the place to be the metropolis 
of Zeta. What is most of all remarkable in the whole transaction 
is, that he carried with him into the hills a printing-press.? This 
was in 1484, in a petty principality; they were men worsted in war, and 
flying for their lives. Again, it was only seven years after the earliest 
volume had been printed by Caxton in the rich and populous metro- 
polis of England ; and when there was no printing-press in Oxford, or 
in Cambridge, or in Edinburgh. It was only sixteen years after the 
first printing-press had been established (1468) in Rome, the capital 
of Christendom : only twenty-eight years after the appearance (1456) 
of the earliest printed book, the first-born of the great discovery. 

Then and there, 

They few, they happy few, they band of brothers * 


voted unanimously their fundamental law, that, in time of war 
against the Turk, no son of Tsernagora could quit the field without 
the order of his chief; that a runaway should be for ever disgraced, 
and banished from his people ; that he should be dressed in woman’s 
clothes, and presented with a distaff; and that the women, striking 
him with their distaffs, should hunt the coward away from the 
sanctuary of freedom. 

And, now for four centuries wanting only seven years, they have 
maintained in full force the covenant of that awful day, through an 
unbroken series of trials, of dangers, and of exploits, to which it is 
hard to find a parallel in the annals of Europe, perhaps even of man- 
kind. 

It was not to be expected that the whole mass of any race or 
people should have the almost preterhuman energy, which their lot 
required. All along, from time to time, the weaker brethren have 
fallen away ; and there were those who said to Ivan, as the Israelites 
said to Moses, ‘Wherefore have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, 
to bring us unto this evil place?’* The great Ivan died in 1490, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son George, who in 1499 was per- 
suaded by his Venetian wife to go back into the habitable world; 


? Frilley and Wlahoviti, p. 18. . Shakespeare, Henry V. 
* Numbers xx. 5. 
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not of Islam, however, but at Venice. Worse than this, his younger 
brother Stephen had gone with a band of companions to Constanti- 
nople and proposed to Bajazet the Second the betrayal of his country. 
He, and those whom he took with him, were required to turn 
Mahometans, and they did it. None could be so fit, as traitors, to be 
renegades. They then set out with an Ottoman force for the work 
of conquest. They were met by George, and utterly defeated. But 
these victors, the men of the printing-press as well as of the sword, 
were no savages by nature, only afterwards when the Turks in time 
made them so. They took back their renegade fellow-countrymen into 
Montenegro, and allowed them the free exercise of their religion.® 

On the retirement of George, which seems only to have become 
final in 1516,° the departing prince made over the sovereign power 
to the Metropolitan. And now began, and lasted for 336 years, an 
ecclesiastical government in miniature over laymen, far more noble 
than that of the Popes in its origin and purer in its exercise, as well 
as in some respects not less remarkable. 

The epithet I have last used may raise a smile. But the greatness 
of human action, and of human character, do not principally depend on 
the dimensions of the stage where they are exhibited. In the fifth 
century, and before the temporal power arose, there was a Leo as 
truly Great as any of the famous medieval Pontiffs. The traveller 


may stand upon the rock of Corinth, and look, across and along the 
gulf, to the Acropolis of Athens; and may remember, with advantage 
no less than with wonder, that these little States, of parochial exten- 
sion, were they that shook the world of their own day, and that have 


instructed all posterity. But the Basileus, whom Greece had to keep 
at arm’s length, had his seat afar; and, even for those within his 
habitual reach, was no grinding tyrant. Montenegro fought with a 
valour that rivalled, if it did not surpass, that of Thermopyle and 
Marathon; with numbers and resources far inferior, against a foe 
braver and far more terrible. A long series of about twenty prelates, 
like Moses, or Joshua, or Barak, or the son of Jesse, taught in the 
sanctuary, presided in the council, and fought in the front of the 
battle. There were among them many, who were admirable statesmen. 
These were especially of the Nicgush family, which came in the 
year 1687 to the permanent possession of power: a power so little 
begirt with the conveniences of life, and so well weighted with responsi- 
bility and care, that in the free air of these mountains it was never 
coveted, and never abused. 

Under the fourteen Vladikas, who had ruled for 170 years before this 
epoch, the people of Montenegro not only lived sword in hand, for 
this they have since done and still do, but nourished in their bosom 
an enemy more deadly, say the historians,’ than the Pashas and their 


5 F. and W., p. 19. 6 Goptchevitch, p. 6. 
* F.. and W., p. 21. 
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armies. Not only were they ever liable to the defection of such as had 
not the redundant manhood required in order to bear the strain of 
their hard and ever-threatened existence; but the renegades on the 
banks of the Rieka, whom they had generously taken back, maintained 
disloyally relations with the Porte, and were ever ready to bring its 
war-galleys by the river into the interior of the country. At last the 
measure of patience was exhausted. Danilo, the first Vladika of 
the Nicgush dynasty, had been invited, under an oath of safe con- 
duct from the Pasha of Scutari, to descend into the plain of Zeta, 
among the homes of his ancestors, for the purpose of consecrating a 
church. While engaged on this work, he was seized, imprisoned, and 
cruelly tortured.* At last he was released on a ransom of 3,000 ducats, 
a sum which the hillsmen were only enabled to make up by borrowing 
in Herzegovina. It was felt that the time had arrived for a decisive 
issue; and we come now to a deed of blood which shows that for those 
human beings with whom the Turk forced himself into contact, and 
who refused to betray their faith, there were no alternatives but two: 
if not savages they must be slaves, if not slaves they must come near 
to being savages. 

It was determined to slay by night every one of the renegades, 
except such as were willing to return to the faith of their fathers. 


The year was 1702, and the night chosen was that which divided 
Christmas Eve from Christmas Day. The scale was not large, but 
the operation was terrible; and the narrative, contained in an old 
volkslied, shows that it was done under that high religious exaltation 
which recalls the fiery gloom of the Agamemnon, and the sanguinary 
episodes of the Old Testament. 


The haliowed eve draws onwards. The brothers Martinovitch kindle their con- 
secrated torches. They pray fervently to the new-born God. Each drains a cup 
of wine; and seizing the sacred torches, they rush forth into the darkness. Wher- 
ever there was a Turk, there came the five avengers. They that would not be 
baptised were hewn downevery one. They that embraced the Cross were taken as 
brothers before the Vladika. Gathered in Cettinjé, the people hailed with songs 
of joy the reddening dawn of the Christmas morning; all Tsernagora now was 
free | ® 


The war had been a standing rather than an intermittent war, 
and each party to it was alternately aggressor and defender. The 
Turk sought to establish his supremacy by exacting the payment of 
the haradsch, the poll or military service tax, paid in kind, which 
sometimes, in the more open parts, as we may suppose, of the terri- 
tory, he succeeded in obtaining. Once the collector complained that 
the measure used was too small. The tax-payer smashed his skull 
with it, and said: ‘ That is Tsernagora measure.’ !° But the Montene- 
grins were aggressive as well as the Turks. Of the fair plains they 
had been compelled to deliver to the barbarian, they still held them- 


* F. and W., p. 22. G., p. 8. *G., p. 9 ” Ibid. 
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selves the rightful owners; and in carrying on against him a pre- 
datory warfare they did no more than take back, as they deemed, a 
portion of their own. This predatory warfare, which had a far better 
justification than any of the Highland or Border raids that we have 
learned to judge so leniently, has been effectually checked by the 
efforts of the admirable Vladikas and princes of the last hundred 
years ; for, as long as it subsisted, the people could not discharge 
effectually the taint of savagery. It even tended to generate habits of 
rapine. But the claim to the lands is another matter; there is no 
lapse of title by user here ; the bloody suit has. been prosecuted many 
times in the course of each of twelve generations of men. That claim 
to the lands they have never given up, and never will. 

From 1710 onwards, at intervals, the Sovereigns of Russia and 
Austria have used the Montenegrins for their own convenience when 
at war with Turkey, and during the war of the French Revolution 
the English did the like, and, by their cooperation and that of the 
inhabitants, effected the conquest of the Bocche di Cattaro. To 
England they owe no gratitude; to Austria, on the whole, less than 
none, for, to satisfy her, the district she did not win was handed over 
to her with our concurrence. She has rigidly excluded the little 
State from access to the sea, and has at times even prevented it 
from receiving any supplies of arms. Russia, however, from the 
time of Peter the Great, though using them for her own purposes, 
has not always forgotten their interests, and has commonly aided the 
Vladikas with a small annual subvention, raised, through the libe- 
rality of the Czar now reigning, to some 3,000/. a year ;'! the salary of 
one of our Railway Commissioners. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Louis Napoleon, seemingly under a generous impulse, took an interest 
in their fortunes, and made a further addition to the revenues of the 
Prince, which raised them in all toan amount such as would equip a 
well-to-do English country gentleman, provided that he did not bet, 
or aspire to a deer-forest, or purchase Sévres or even Chelsea 
porcelain. 

The most romantic and stirring passages of other histories may 
be said to grow pale, if not by the side of the ordinary life of Tserna- 
gora, at least when brought into comparison with that life at the 
critical emergencies, which were of very constant recurrence. What 
was the numerical strength of the bishop-led community, which held 
fast its oasis of Christianity and freedom amidst the dry and bound- 
less desert of Ottoman domination? The fullest details I have 
seen on this subject are those given by Frilley and Wlahoviti. 
The present form of the territory exhibits the figure which would be 
produced if two roughly drawn equilateral triangles, with their apices 
slightly truncated, had these apices brought together, so that the 


1! Stated by Goptchevitch as high as 4,000J. a year. 
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two principal masses should be severed by a narrow neck or waist of 
territory. The extreme length of the principality from the border 
above Cattaro on the west to Mount Kom, the farthest point eastwards 
of Berda, is about seventy miles; the greatest breadth from north to 
south is a good deal less ; but the line at the narrow point from Spuz 
on the south to Niksich on the north, both of them on ground still 
Turkish, does not exceed twenty miles. The reader will now easily 
understand the tenacity with which a controversy seemingly small 
has just been carried on at Constantinople between the delegates of 
Prince Nicholas and the Porte ; with andirivieni almost as many as 
marked the abortive Conference of December and January, or the 
gestation of the recent Protocol. At these points, the plain makes 
dangerous incisions into the group of mountains; !? and from them 
the Turk has been wont to operate. The population of his empire 
is forty millions ; and I believe his claims for military service extend 
over the whole, except the five millions (in round numbers) of free 
people, who inhabit the Serbian and Roumanian principalities. Let 
us now see what were the material means of resistance on the other 
side. About a.p. 1600, there are said to have been 3,500 houses 
and 8,000 fighting men in Montenegro. The military age is from 
twelve to fifty ; and these numbers indicate a population not much, 
if at all, over 30,000. This population was liable to be thinned by 
renegadism and constant war; but, since the early siftings, the 
operation of the baser cause appears to have been slight. On the 
other hand, freedom attracts the free; and tribes, or handfuls, of 
Turkish subjects near Montenegro ‘have had a tendency to join it. 
Until a few years back, it never had a defined frontier; it is only 
in recent times that its eastern triangle, that of Berda, has been 
added to Tsernagora proper. About 1800, the population had risen 
to 55,000. In 1825, to 75,000. In 1835, the official calendar of 
Cettinjé placed it at 100,000, and in 1865 at 196,000. This included 
the districts of Grabovo, Rudine, and Joupa, conquered under Prince 
Danilo. For the mere handful of mountaineers has been strong enough, 
on the whole, not only to hold but to increase its land. Yet, on the 
establishment of free Serbia, a tendency to emigrate from the sterile 
rocks into that well-conditioned country was naturally exhibited ; 
and two battalions composed of the children of Montenegrins helped 
to make up that small portion of the army of General Tchernaieff, 
on which alone, in the operations of the recent war, he could confi- 
dently rely. 

While the gross population of Montenegro, in men, women, and 
children, was slowly growing through three centuries from thirty to 
fifty thousand, we must inquire with curiosity what amount of 
Turkish force has been deemed by the Porte equal to the enterprise of 


2 F. and W.. pp. 89-91. 
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attacking the mountain. And here, strange as it may seem, history 
proves it to haye been the general rule not to attack Montenegro 
except with armies equalling or exceeding, sometimes doubling or 
more, in numbers, all the men, women, and children that it contained. 
In 1712, under the Vladika Danilo, 50,000 men crossed the Zeta be- 
tween Podgoritza and Spuz. Some accounts raise this foree beyond 
100,000.'* Danilo assailed their camp before dawn on the 29th of 
July, with an army, in three divisions, which could hardly have reached 
12,000 men. Witha loss of 318 men, he slew, at the lowest estimate, 
20,000. And in these alone, so far as I know, of all modern wars, it 
seems not uncommon to find the slain among the Turks exceeding 
the gross number of the highland heroes arrayed against them. 
Great is the glory of the Swiss in their Burgundian wars for freedom ; 
but can it be matched with the exploits of the bishops of Montenegro 
and their martial flocks? Once more the heart of the little nation 


relieves itself in song. 


The Seraskier wrote to Danilo: ‘Send me your paltry tribute, and three of 
your best warriors for hostages. Refuse, and I will lay waste the land from the 
Morea to the salt-sea '* with fire and sword, and will seize you alive,’ and put 
you to death by torture.’ As he read this letter the Vladika wept bitterly. He 
summoned the heads of communities to Cettinjé. Some said, ‘Give them the 
tax;’ but others, ‘Give them our stones.’ . . . They determined that they would 
fight to the last man. They swore with one accord that all they would give the 
Turk should be the bullet-rain of their muskets. 


And thus continues the tale. Three Montenegrins went down to 
the Turkish encampment by night, and traversed the slumbering 
masses; just as, in the tenth Iliad, Odusseus and Diomed moved 
amid the sleeping allies of Troy. Vuko, one of the three, said to 
his comrades: ‘ Go you back ; I abide here to serve the cause.’ They 
returned to Cettinjé, and said: ‘So many are the Turks, that, had 
we three all been pounded into salt, we should not be enough to salt 
a supper for them.’ How this recalls the oldest census in the world, 
the census of Homer, who says:'® *‘ Were the Achaians divided into 
parties of ten, and every Trojan employed in serving them with wine, 
one for each party, many a ten would lack a wine-server.’ But, not 
to terrify their friends, they added that this vast host was but a host 
of cripples. So the people heard mass, received the benediction of 
their Vladika, and then set. out upon the errand of victory or death. 
Vuko had induced the enemy to rest by the Vladinia, on the plea 
that they would not find water between that stream and Cettinjé. 


18 F, and W., p. 23. G., p. 10. 
144 G., p.10. The Morea was not then Turkish. Does the ‘salt-sea’ mean the 


White Sea? 
18 As opposed to the ordinary practice in these wars, of death on the field without 


quarter. 
16 Hom, Ji, ii, 128, 
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Here, before dawn, came down on them the bullet-rain. They were 
slaughtered through three days of flight; and the bard concludes: 
‘O my Serbian brothers, and all ye in whose breast beats the heart 
of liberty, be glad; for never will the ancient freedom perish, so long 
as we still hold our little Tsernagora !’ 

The very next year, the Turks assembled 120,000 of their best 
troops for the purpose of crushing the mountaineers, whose numbers 
fell within the satirical description applied by Tigranes to the 
Romans: ‘ Too many for an embassy, too few for an army.’ But even 
this was not enough of precaution. Thirty-seven head men of 
Montenegro, who had proceeded to the Turkish camp to negotiate 
with the commander, were basely seized and put to death. The 
Turks now ventured to assail a force one-tenth of its own numbers 
and deprived of its leaders. They burned the monastery, they 
carried thousands of women and children into slavery, and then, with- 
out attempting to hold the country, they marched off to the Morea, 
while the men of Tsernagora descended from their rocky fastnesses 
and rebuilt their villages.'7_ They powerfully befriended Austria and 
Venice in the war they were then waging, and, as was too commonly 
the case, were left in the lurch by their allies at the peace of 
Passarowitz in 1719. The Turks accordingly made bold to attack 
them in 1722 with 20,000 men under Hussein Pasha. One thousand 
Montenegrins took this General prisoner, and utterly discomfited his 
army.'® In 1727, another Turkish invasion was similarly defeated. 
In 1732, Topal Osman Pasha marched against the Piperi, who had 
joined them, with 30,000 men, but had to fly with the loss of his 
camp and baggage. In 1735 the heroic Danilo passed into his rest, 
after half a century of toil and glory. 

These may be taken as specimens of the military history of 
Montenegro. Time does not permit me to dwell on what is perhaps 
the most curious case of personation in all history, that of Stiepan 
Mali, who for many years together passed himself off upon the 
mountaineers as being Peter III. of Russia, the unfortunate hus- 
band of Catherine, and, in that character, partially obtained their 
obedience. But the presence of a prince reputed to be Russian 
naturally stimulated the Porte. Again Montenegro was invaded in 
1768 by an army variously estimated at 67,000, 100,000, and even 
180,000 men. Their force of 10,000 to 12,000 was, as ever, ready for 
the fight ; but the Venetians, timorously obeying the Porte, prohibited 
the entry of munitions of war. Utter ruin seemed now at length to 
overhang them. A cartridge was worth a ducat, such was their 
necessity ; when 500 of their men attacked a Turkish division, and 
had for their invaluable reward a prize of powder. And now all fear 
had vanished. They assailed before dawn the united forces of the 


" G., p. 12. 8 G., p. 13. F. and W,, p. 25. 
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Pashas of Roumelia from the south and Bosnia from the north. 
Again they effected the scarcely credible slaughter of 20,000 Turks 
with 3,000 horses, and won an incredible booty of colours, arms, 
munitions, and baggage. So it was that the flood of war gathered 
round this fortress of faith and freedom, and so it was that flood was 
beaten back. Afflavit Dominus, ac dissipantur. 

In 1782 came Peter '® to the throne, justly recorded, by the fond 
veneration of his countrymen, as Peter the Saint. Marmont, all 
whose inducements and threats he alike repelled, has given this 
striking description of him: ‘Ce Vladika, homme superbe, de 
cinquante ans environ, d’un esprit remarquable, avait beaucoup de 
noblesse et de dignité dans ses maniéres. Son autorité positive et 
légale dans son pays était peu de chose, mais son influence était sans 
bornes.’?° As bishop, statesman, legislator, and warrior, he brought 
his country safely through eight-and-forty years of scarcely intermitted 
struggle. Down to, and perhaps after, his time, the government 
was carried on as in the Greece of the heroic age. The sovereign 
was Priest, Judge, and General; and was likewise the head of the 
Assembly, not representative, but composed of the body of the 
people, in which were taken the decisions that were to bind the 
people as laws. This was called the Sbor; it was held in the open 
air; and when it became unruly, the method of restoring order was 
to ring the bell of the neighbouring church. Here was promulgated 
for the first time in the year 1796, by his authority, a code of laws 
for Montenegro, which had hitherto been governed, like the Homeric 
communities, by oral authority and tradition. In 1798 he appointed 
a body of judges, and in 1803 he added to the code a supplement. 
With the nineteenth century, in round numbers, commenced the hu- 
manising process, which could not but be needed among a race whose 
existence, for ten generations of men, had been a constant struggle 
of life and death with the ferocious Turk. From his time, the 
haradsch was no more heard of.*!_ Here is the touching“and simple 
account of the calm evening that closed his stormy day :—- 

On the 18th of October, 1830, Peter the First, who was then inhis eighty-first year, 
was sitting, after the manner of his country, by the fireside of his great kitchen, and 
was giving to his chiefs, assembled round him, instructions for the settlement of 
some local ** differences which had arisen. The aged Vladika, feeling himself weak, 
announced that his last hour was come, and prayed them to conduct him to the 
humble cell which, without fire, he inhabited as a hermit would. Arriving there, 
he stretched himself on his bed; urged upon his chiefs to execute with fidelity the 
provisions set forth in the Will he had that day dictated to his secretary; and then, 
in conversation and in prayer, rendered up his soul to God. So died this illustrious 
man, whom a Slavonic writer has not scrupled to call the Louis XIV. of Tser- 
nagora, but who in a number of respects was also its Saint Louis.?* 


19 F. and W., pp. 35-59. 20 I quote from F.. and W., p. 495. 2! G., p. 21 n. 

#2 Among the Plemenas, which may be called Parishes: subdivisions{of the eight 
Nahias, say Hundreds. All Montenegro is but a moderate county. 

2s F. and W., p. 58. 
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Thirty-five years after his death Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby, 
in their remarkable tour, visited the country. They found still 
living some of those who had lived under St. Peter; and thus they 
give the report of him which they received :— 

There are still with us men who lived under St. Peter’s rule, heard his 
words, and saw his life. For fifty years he governed us; and fought and negotiated 
for us; and walked before us in pureness and uprightness from day today. He 
gave us good laws, and put an end to the disorderly state of the country. He 
enlarged our frontier, and drove away our enemies. Even on his deathbed he spoke 
words to our elders, which have kept peace among us since he has gone. While 
he yet lived, we swore by his name. We felt his smile a blessing, and his anger a 
curse. We do so still. 


The voice of his people declared him a saint. Did the Vatican 
ever issue an award more likely to be ratified above ? 

I have already indicated resemblances between the characteristic 
features of Montenegro and of Homeric or Achaian Greece.. One of 
the most remarkable among them is the growth of men truly great 
in small theatres of action. Not Peter the First only, but his suc- 
cessors, will bear some comparison with those, whom the great Greek 
historians of the classic period have made so famous. To Peter the 
First succeeded his nephew Radatomovo, aged seventeen years. He 
was thereupon invested with the ecclesiastical habit and the sove- 
reignty, and in 1833, when aged only twenty, he received at St. 
Petersburg episcopal consecration. Sir Gardner Wilkinson informs 
us that he was nearly six feet eight inches in height, and thoroughly 
well proportioned. His skill with the rifle was such that, when one 
of his attendants tossed a lemon into the air, he would readily put a 
bullet through it. At nineteen the cloud of Turkish war broke upon 
him from Scutari; for he had refused to accept a berat from the 
Porte, which would have sealed him as a vassal. The pasha’s 
advanced guard of several thousand men™ was defeated by a body of 
800 Montenegrins, at the head of whom the Pope Radoviti fell bravely 
fighting ; and no more was heard of the invasion. But this Vladika, 
following up St. Peter’s work, set his face sternly against all such 
lawless habits as remained in the country. In his modes of repres- 
sion there are curious traits of manners. The man-slayer was shot,” 
but the thief was ignominiously hanged. In the matter of shooting 
there was a great difficulty; for the terrible usage of the vendetta— 
which had by no means been extirpated from the Fonian Islands 
twenty years ago—bound the kin or descendants of a2 man to avenge 
his death on the person who slew him. The expedient adopted was 
to shoot by a large platoon, so that the killer could not be identi- 
fied. I read that, before brigandage and the vendetta could be 


24 Travels of Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby, p. 628 (ed. 1867). Also see Gopt- 
chevitch, p. 21. 
% F. and W., p. 30. G., p. 23. * Gp. 22. 
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thoroughly put down, some hundreds of lives*” were taken; more, 
probably, than were ever lost in the bloodiest battle with the Turk. 
Internal reform, which partook of a martial character, was the great 
task of this reign. But not exclusively. Under him was performed 
one of the feats incredible except in Montenegro. Ten men in 1835 
seized by a coup de main the old castle of Zabliak, once the capital 
of Zeta, held it for four days against 3,000 Turks, and then surren- 
dered it only by order of the Vladika, who was anxious to avoid a 
war. Nearly all his battles were victories. 

This giant had received at St. Petersburg a high education, and 
was a cultivated man. A friend of mine has seen and admired him 
at Venice. He goes by the title of ‘the hero, statesman, poet 
Vladika ;’ and his verse has given him a high place in Slav litera- 
ture. He is thus described : *— 

One while he was to be seen as a captain, sword in hand, giving an example of 
every military virtue at the head of his troops; another, as a priest and preacher, 
carrying the cross alone, and subduing his wild compatriots into gentleness ; again, 
as an inexorable judge, ordering the execution of culprits in his presence, or as a 
prince incorruptible, and refusing all the favours by which it was sought to fetter 


his independence. 


Down to his time, there had been a civil governor who acted under 
the metropolitan as sovereign; but the holder of the office was 
deposed for intriguing with Austria, and, when the Vladika died at 


thirty-nine, no successor had been appointed. This perhaps tended to 
accelerate the change, which was effected on the death of Peter the 
Poet in 1851. But ashare in it was due to that subtle influence, 
the love of woman, which has so many times operated at great crises 
upon human affairs. The young Danilo, the nephew of the deceased 
Vladika, designated for the succession, was attached to a beautiful 
girl in Trieste, and the hope of union with her could only be main- 
tained in the event of his avoiding episcopal consecration, which 
entailed the obligation of celibacy. The Senate almost unanimously 
supported him in his determination; and thus was effected a change 
which perhaps was required by the spirit of the times. The old 
system, among other points, entailed a great difficulty with respect to 
regulating the succession, which, among a people less simple and 
loyal, would have been intolerable. So, then, ended that line of the 
Viadikas of Montenegro, who had done a work for freedom, as well as 
for religion, never surpassed in any country of the globe. Of the 
trappings and’ enjoyments of power, they had known nothing. To 
them, it was endeared as well as sanctified only by burdens and by 
perils. Their dauntless deeds, their simple self-denying lives, have 
earned for them a place of high honour in the annals of mankind, 
and have laid for their people the solid groundwork on which the 
future, and a near future as it seems, will build. 
* G., p. 39. 7 F. and W., pr 62. 
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Danilo did no dishonour, during his short reign, to the traditions 
of his episcopal predecessors. He consummated the great work of 
internal order, and published in 1855 the statute-book in force 
until 1876. In the war with Omar Pasha (1852-3), the military 
fame of the country was thoroughly maintained, under admirable 
leaders, though as usual with inferior arms and numbers. During 
the Crimean struggle, he maintained the formal neutrality of his 
country, though it cost him a civil war, and nearly caused the 
severance of Berda from the ancient Montenegro.?® In May 1858, 
his brother Mirko revived and rivalled at Grabovo all the old 
military glories of Tsernagora. Having no artillery, and very 
inferior arms, the Montenegrins swept down from the hill upon the 
gunners of the Turks, and destroyed them. In this battle the 
Ottoman force, enclosed in a basin or corre, without power of retreat, 
displayed a desperate valour, for which on most other occasions they 
have not been by any means so remarkable. Nor was their numerical 
superiority so manifold as it commonly had been. They were 
defeated with the loss of several thousand lives, fourteen guns, 
colours, baggage, and munitions. From the bodies of many dead 
were taken English as well as French medals, obviously granted for 
the Crimean war, which were ‘seen by Miss Mackenzie and Miss 
Irby among the collection of trophies at Cettinjé.*° The victory of 
Grabovo produced a great excitement among the rayahs of Turkey. 
But the great Powers of Europe came to the help of the Porte and 
its huge empire against the} Lilliputian State, that is scarcely a 
speck upon its map. It had to abide a diplomatic verdict. A Com- 
mission, sitting at Constantinople, accorded to it the advantage of 
establishing in principle the delimitation of its frontiers, and in 1859 
admitted its envoy, notwithstanding the protest of Ali Pasha, to 
take part in its deliberations. But the Powers had in 1857 deter- 
mined at Paris that, in return for some small accretion, and for 
access to the sea, Montenegro should definitively acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Porte.*! Her refusal was positive, despite the wishes 
of the prince. It was to French*® not British advocacy that she 
seems to have owed a declaration of May 1858,** which acknowledged 
the independence of the Black Mountain. 

In August 1860, Prince Danilo was shot on the quay of Cattaro. 
The assassin was prompted by a motive of private revenge, for which 
different grounds are assigned. Like his predecessors, he lived and 
died a hero. In what estimation he was held, let Miss Mackenzie 
and Miss Irby testify. On his death his body had been carried up 
the mountain, and deposited in a church. For many weeks after- 
wards, as they tell us, this church was filled, morning, noon, and all 

2% F. and W., pp. 65-70. G., p. 35. 
%° Mackenzie and Irby, p. 610. 3! F, and W., p. 72. 


* It is fair to say that there is, as far as 1 know, no English account of the affair. 
* F, and W., p. 73. 
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night through, by his people, men, women, and children ; and stalwart 














ons 
of warriors were, as of old, dissolved in tears. 

rce Danilo was succeeded by his nephew Nikita, the present Prince 
ary of Montenegro. He had not at his accession completed his nine- 
ble teenth year. It is characteristic of the Principality that his own 
ng father Mirko, the victor of Grabovo, contentedly gave way to him. 
his Goptchevitch, the brother of his aunt Princess Darinka, acquaints 
he us that he set out with two fixed ideas—the first, to prosecute the 
8, civilising work among his people; the second, to liberate the sister 
od Serbian lands still in servitude.* This writer appears disposed, in 
ry regard to the present sovereign, rather to play the part of critic than 
he of eulogist ; but ascribes to him great merit in his political conduct 
he and in the prosecution of social reforms. Soon after his accession, 
at, Montenegro was worsted, after a long resistance, in a war with 
ey Turkey. She had been driven to her crags, when diplomatic media- 
al tion brought about a settlement. It was then proved that an empire 






of 35,000,000 could gain the advantage against a tribe under 200,000. 
Only, however, when she could concentrate against it all or nearly all 
her forces; when she had a general, not a Turk, of the ability of 
Omar Pasha; when she had reformed her whole armament by means 
of European loans; and when Montenegro had but her old muskets 
and old ways. Since then a great change has taken place. The 
army has been organised in 30 battalions, 800 strong ; and now for 
the first time we hear of an endeavour to establish a certain strength 
of cavalry. The fighting men are reckoned at 35,000; but the 
military age begins at twelve. The obligation for offensive service 
runs only from seventeen ; but it appears that the zeal of patriotism 
carries the people while yet boys into the ranks. The force available 
for general operations, between seventeen and fifty, amounts to 24,000. 
The arms have been greatly improved, two-thirds having breech- 
loaders, all (as is stated) revolvers, and most of them carrying the 
handschar. During the war from July to October, 1876, we heard 
much of the Turkish victories over a Serbian army composed 
principally of peasants put suddenly into the ranks, with a salting of 
real soldiers ; but very little, in comparison, of their failures and 
defeats in the conflict with Montenegro. Goptchevitch has supplied*® 
a detailed account of the operations. I shall refer only to the most 
remarkable. On the 28th of July the men of Tsernagora encountered 
Muktar Pasha, and for once with superior force. Four thousand 
Turks were killed, but only seventy men of Montenegro. Osman Pasha 
was taken ; Selim was among the slain. At Medun, on the 14th of 
August, 20,000 Turks were defeated by 5,000 of these heroic warriors ; 
and 4,700 slain. On the 6th of September five battalions of Montenegro 
defeated Dervisch Pasha in his movement upon Piperi, and slew 3,000 
of hismen. On the 7th of October Muktar Pasha, with 18,000 men, 


3 Pp, 188-93, 































1 G., p. 40. 
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drove three Montenegrin battalions back upon Mirotinsko Dolove. 
Here they were raised, by a junction with Vukotitch, to a strength of 
6,000 men. Thus reinforced, they swept down upon Muktar, and, after 
an action of sixteen hours, drove him back to Kloluk, leaving 1,500 
dead behind him. On the 10th of October Dervisch Pasha effected an 
advance from the south, until he found himself attacked simultaneously 
at various points, and had to retreat with a loss of 2,000 men.- On 
the 20th of October Medun was taken, and the Ottoman general fled 
to Scutari, leaving garrisons in Spuz and Podgoritza. The armistice 
arrested this course of disasters, when the southern army (Dervisch) 
had been reduced from 45,000 to 22,000, and the northern (Muktar) 
from 35,000 to 18,000. 

So much for that ‘indomitable pluck’ of the Turks, which has 
since moved the enthusiastic admiration of a British Minister. 

Goptchevitch reckons the slain on the Turkish side at 26,000 ; 
on the side of Montenegro, at 1,000.. And there is no wonder if we 
find the Montenegrins now aspire to breechloaders and to cavalry: 
they captured from their enemies (with much besides) 12,000 breech- 
loaders and 1,500 horses. 

Montenegro brought into action, in all, 25,000 men; 17,000 of 
her own, 2,000 allies, and 6,000 insurgents from the Turkish pro- 
vinees: a fact, this last, highly indigestible for those who contend that 
rebellions in Turkey are not sustained by natives, but by foreigners. 
The entire Turkish force directed against Tsernagora is stated at the 
enormous total of 130,000. It was, of course, chiefly Asiatic. 

It will be observed that the whole of these figures are taken from 
a work on the Slavonic side. The author has had the best means of 
information ; and the statements are written not for our information, 
but for that of the sober and studious Germans. They are such as 
might at first sight well provoke a smile of incredulity. Yet, strange 
to say, they are in pretty close conformity with the general, the 
nearly unbroken, tenor of a series of wars reaching over four cen- 
turies. This isthe race which, when asked for tribute, offered stones ; 
whose privations were such, that on one occasion, having taken some 
hundreds of Turkish prisoners, they gladly accepted in exchange the 
same number of pigs; who clothe the coward in the garb of woman, 
but whose women freely grasp the rifle in the hour of need ; yet whose 
men of war weep like women for the dead prince they. love; and 
whose fathers in 1484 carried the printing-press with them to the 
mountains. 

What became of that printing-press? Probably, when, not long 
after the removal to the hills, a vast army of Ottomans penetrated to 
Cettinjé and burned the monastery, it perished in the flames. The 
act of carrying it there demonstrated the habits, and implied the 
hopes, of a true civilisation. But those habits and those hopes could 
not survive the cruel, inexorable incidents of the position. Barbarous 
himself in origin, and rendered far more barbarous by the habitual 
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tyranny incident of necessity to his peculiar position in these pro- 
yinces, the Turk has barbarised every tribe about him, except those 
whom he unmanned. The race of Tsernagora, with their lives ever 
in their hand, have inhabited not a territory, but a camp; and camp 
life, bad at the best, is terrible in its operation when it becomes 
continuous for twelve generations of men. It was only a fraction of 
the brutality and cruelty of Turks that in course of time was learned 
by the mountaineers. But even that fraction was enough to stir a 
thrill of horror. Of the exposure of the heads of the slain I cannot 
speak so strongly as some, who appear to forget that we did the same 
thing in the middle of the last century which Montenegro carried 
on into this one ; and that a Jacobite, fighting for his ancient line of 
kings, may fairly bear comparison with a race which had claimed 
a commission not only to conquer all the earth, but to blast and 
blight all they conquered. On both sides this was a coarse, harsh 
practice, and it was nothing more. The same cannot be said of the 
mutilation of prisoners. There was an undoubted case of this kind 
during the late war, when a batch of Turks had their noses or upper lips 
or both cut away. This is certainly very far less bad than burning, 
flaying, impaling, and the deeds worse even than these in Bulgaria, for 
which rewards and decorations have been given by the Porte. But 
it was a vile act ; and we have to regret that no measures have been 
taken by the British agency which published it to trace it home, so 
that we might know the particulars of time, place, and circumstance, 
and learn whether it was done by Montenegrins or by their allies, 
who have not undergone the civilising influence of the last four 
reigns in Tsernagora. The unnaturally severe conditions, which have 
been normal in Montenegrin existence, will be best of all understood 
by the ideas and usages which have prevailed among themselves 
towards one another. Firstly, we are told that death in battle came 
to be regarded as natural death, death in bed as something apart 
from nature. Secondly, agriculture, and still more all trading in- 
dustry, fell into disrepute among these inveterate warriors, and the 
first was left to the women, while they depended upon foreign lands 
to supply the handicrafts. Thirdly, when a comrade was wounded 
in battle so as to be helpless, the first duty was to remove him; but 
if this were impossible from the presence of the enemy, then to cut 
off his head, so as to save him from the shame or torture which he 
was certain to incur if taken alive by the Turks. Not only was this 
an act of friendship, but a special act of special friendship. There 
grew up among the mountaineers a custom of establishing a con- 
ventional relationship, which they called bond-brotherhood ; and it 
was a particular duty of the bond-brother to perform this fearful 
oftice for his mate. In fact, the idea of it became for the Montene- 
grin simple and elementary, as we may learn from an anecdote, with 
a comic turn, given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
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When the Austrians and Montenegrins were fighting against 
the Turks, allies of the French, on a certain occasion a handful of 
men had to fly for their lives. Two Austrians were among them, of 
whom one had the misfortune to be what is called stout. When the 
party had run some way, he showed signs of extreme distress, and said 
he would throw himself on the ground, and take his chance. ‘ Very 
well,’ said a fellow-fugitive, ‘ make haste, say your prayers, make the 
sign of the cross, and I will then cut off your head for you.’ As 
might be expected, this was not at all the view of the Austrian in his 
proposal, and the friendly offer had such an effect upon him, that he 
resumed the race and reached a place of safety. Under the steady 
reforming influences, which have now been at work for nearly a 
hundred years, few vestiges of this state of things probably remain. 

But I will dedicate the chief part of my remaining space to the 
application of that criterion which is of all others the sharpest and 
surest test of the condition of a country—namely, the idea it has em- 
braced of woman, and the position it assigns to her. 

This is both the weak, the very weak, and also the strong point 
of Montenegro. The women till the fields, and may almost be said to 
make them ; for Lady Strangford testifies that she saw various patches 
of ground in cultivation, which were less than three feet square, and 
it seems that handfuls of soil are put together even where a single 
root will grow. More than this, over the great ladder-road between 
Cettinjé and Cattaro, the women carry such parcels, bound together, 
as, being over ten pounds in weight, are too heavy for the post; and 
Goptchevitch records the seemingly easy performance of her task by 
a woman who was the bearer of his large and long portmanteau.*® 
Consequently, though the race is beautiful, and this beauty may be 
seen in very young girls, as women they become short in stature, with 
harsh and repulsive features. Nor is their social equality recognised, 
since they not only labour but perform menial offices for the men. 
One of our authorities *” informs us that the husband often beats his 
wife. This, however, to my knowledge was a practice which did not 
excite general repugnance, one generation back, among the Hellenic 
inhabitants of Cefalonia. 

The portrait thus set before us is sufficiently ungainly: let us 
turn to its more winning features. Crime of all kinds is rare in 
Montenegro: Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby inform us that in a year 
the gaol had but two prisoners. But the crimes, or sins, which 
have reference to woman, are, whether in their viler or their milder 
forms, almost unknown. Not violation only, but seduction and pro- 
stitution, says Goptchevitch, are not found in Montenegro.** The 
old law of the country punished all unchastity with death: a law, of 
which there seem to be traces also in Bulgaria. Everywhere the 
purity and modesty of the maiden enjoy an absolute respect; and 


% G., p. 81. 37 F, and W., p. 153. = G.; pp. 76.7. 
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a woman, in every defile, every hamlet of Tsernagora, is a perfect 
escort for the traveller. Moreover, even the French writer, to whom 
Iam so much indebted, and who seems to view this matter through 
a pair of Parisian spectacles, candidly admits that the Montenegrin 
woman is quite satisfied with her state. ‘La Monténégrine semble 
du reste se complaire dans ce role dinfériorité et d’abjection.’* If 
the condition of the women was not Parisian, neither, it may be truly 
said, was that of the men. 

The women have the same passionate attachment with the men 
to family and country, and display much of the same valour. Gopt- 
chevitch supplies two most remarkable examples. A sister and four 
brothers, the four of course all armed, are making a pilgrimage or 
excursion to a church. The state of war with the Turk being normal, 
we need not wonder when we learn that they are attacked unawares 
on their way, in a pass where they proceed in single file, by seven 
armed Turks; who announce themselves by shooting dead the first 
of the brothers, and dangerously wounding the second. The odds 
are fearful, but the fight proceeds. The wounded man leans against 
the rock, and, though he receives another and fatal-shot, kills two of 
the Turks before he dies. The sister presses forward, and grasps his 
rifle and his dagger. At last all are killed on both sides, excepting 
herself and a single Turk. She asks for merey ; and he promises it, 
but names her maidenly honour as the price. Indignant, and perceiv- 
ing that now he is off his guard, she stabs him with the dagger. He 
tears it from her hand, they close, and she dashes the wretch over 
the precipice into the yawning depth below.*° 

The second anecdote is not less singular. 
tenegrin wife that her husband has just been slain by a party under 
the command of a certain Aga. Knowing the road by which they 
are travelling, she seizes a rifle, chooses her position, and shoots the 
Aga dead. The rest of the party take to flight. The wife of the 
dead Aga sends her an epistle. ‘Thou hast robbed me of both my 
eyes. Thou art a genuine daughter of Tsernagora. Come to-morrow 
alone to the border-line, and we will prove by trial which of us was 
the better wife.’ The Tsernagorine appeared, equipped with the arms 
of the dead Aga, and alone as she was invited. But the Turkish 
woman had thought prudence the better part of valour, and brought 
an armed champion with-her, who charges her on horseback. She 
shot him dead as he advanced, and, seizing her faithless antagonist, 
bound her and took her home, kept her as a nursemaid for fourteen 
years, and then let her go back to her place and people.*! 

Such, in the rudest outline, is the Montenegro of history, and of 
fact. Such it was. Such it is. But what willit be? On some points 
we may speak with boldness; on others it must be with reserve. How- 
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ever unskilful may be the hand which has inscribed these pages, it 
can hardly have expelled so completely from the wonderful picture 
both its colour and its form, as not to have left in it vestiges at least 
and suggestions of a character greatly transcending the range of 
common experience, and calculated to awaken an extraordinary 
interest. Montenegro, which has carried down through four cen- 
turies, in the midst of a constant surge of perils, a charmed life, we 
may say with confidence will not die. No Russian, no Austrian 
eagle will build its nest in the Black Mountain.‘? The men of Tser- 
nagora, who have never allowed the very shadow of a Turkish title to 
grow up by silent prescription, will claim their portion “ of an air and 
soil genial to man, and of free passage to and fro over the land and 
sea which God has given us. It is another question whether their 
brethren of the Serbian lands will amalgamate with them politically 
on an extended scale, and revive, either by a federal or an incorpo- 
rating union, the substance, if not the form, of the old Serbian State. 
Such an arrangement would probably be good for Europe, and would 
go some way to guarantee freedom and self-government to the other 
European provinces of Turkey, whether under Ottoman suzerainty 
or otherwise. There is another question deeper and more vital. 
Rudeness and ferocity are rapidly vanishing; when their last trace 
disappears, will the simplicity, the truth, the purity, the high-strung 
devotion, the indomitable heroism, lose by degrees their native tone 
and their clear sharp outline, and will a vision on the whole so 
glorious for them, so salutary and corrective for us, 
Die away, 
And fade into the light of common day ? “ 

To the student of human nature, forty years ago, Pitcairn’s Island 
offered a picture of singular interest, no less remote morally than 
‘locally from common life, a Paradise, not indeed of high intellect 
-and culture, but of innocence and virtue. It became necessary to 
find for the growing numbers a larger site; and they were carried to 
Norfolk Island, when it had been purged of its population of convicts 
-double-dyed. The spot was lovely, and the conditions favourable; 
but the organism would not bear transplanting, and the Pitcairners 
fast declined into the common mass of men. Is this to be the fate 
of the men of Montenegro when they substitute ease, and plenty, and 
power, and the pleasures and luxuries of life, for that stern but 
chivalrous wooing of Adversity, the ‘relentless power,’ in which they 
have been reared to a maturity of such incomparable hardihood ? I 
dare not say: they have a firmer fibre, a closer tissue than ever was 
woven in the soft air and habitudes of Pitcairn; may they prove too 
strong for the world, and remain what in substance they are, a select, 
a noble, an imperial race ! 


** In the arms of Montenegro appears a ‘sovran eagle ’ crowned. 
#8 F. and W., p. 500. ** Wordsworth, Ode on Recoll. of Childhood. 
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In another point of view, they offer a subject of great interest to 
the inquiries of the naturalist. Physically, they are men of exceptional 
power and stature. Three causes may perhaps be suggested. The 
habits of their life have been in an extraordinary degree hardy, 
healthy, simple ; if they have felt the pressure of want at times, they 
have never known the standing curse of plethora, 

Nee nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors. 


Next, may not the severe physical conditions of the Black 
Mountain have acted as a test, and shut out from the adult com- 
munity all who did not attain to a high standard of masculine vigour? 
Among other notable features, they are a people of great longevity. 
Sir G. Wilkinson (shade of Lewis, hear it not!) found among them, 
living together as a family, seven successive generations; the patriarch 
had attained the age of 117, with a son of 100. A youth at 17 or 18 
very commonly marries a girl of 13 or 14.% But, thirdly, I conceive 
that moral causes may have cooperated powerfully with outward 
nature in this matter. fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. The 
men who went up with Ivan were men of great souls; and this 
greatness, transmitted with blood and fortified by habit, may have 
assisted in supplying us with what seems to be a remarkable case of 
both natural and providential selection. 

For the materials of this sketch I have been principally indebted 
to the two works named at its head. They are, I believe, the best 
on the subject; one is large and elaborate, the other, also full, 
coming down almost to this day. There is as yet no comprehensive 
book on Montenegro in our language. We have recently had articles 
on it in the Church Quarterly Review and in Macmillan, the latter 
guaranteed by the high name of Mr. Freeman. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
led the way thirty years ago with some chapters on the Mountain in 
his Dalmatian work. Dr. Neale has supplied some very brief but 
interesting notices. Lady Strangford’s sketch is slight and thin, but 
with ample power of observation. Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby were 
able to bestow far more of time and care on a subject well worthy of 
them, and have probably made by much the most valuable contribu- 
tion extant in our language, under this as under other heads, to our 
knowledge of those South Slavonic provinces whose future will, we 
may humbly trust, redeem the miseries of their past. ‘ Whereas thou 
hast been forsaken and hated, so that no man went through thee; I 
will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many generations.’ *® 


W. E. GLabDSsToneE. 


* G., p: 7. © Tsaiah 1x. 15. 
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THE ABOLITION OF ZYMOTIC DISEASE. 


Tuer: is a very remarkable group or family of bodily diseases which 
a theory respecting their nature has told us to call zymotic, and 
about which it is of vast importance that the public, no less than the 
medical profession, should possess the fullest attainable knowledge. 

These diseases are distinguished by the following characters. 
They are all of them febrile diseases. They all run, naturally, a 
definite course, in definite though different periods of time. They 
all present, during some (usually definite) portion of that course, 
certain distinctive spots, markings, or eruptions on the surface of the 
body. Asa rule, broken and proved by rare exceptions, they occur 
once only in the same person; in other words, one visitation of the 
same disorder protects the subject of it, for the most part, against 
the recurrence of that disorder. Lastly, they are communicable 
from person to person by contagion, and, as I venture to maintain, 
arise in no other way ; and this quality, with their non-recurrence, 
forms the key to their supreme interest. 

It is by the combimation of these several features that the group 
is sharply marked off from other diseases which present some, or one, 
of them only; from simply contagious febrile diseases therefore, 
such as erysipelas, puerperal fever, pyeemia, and indeed from all other 
known human maladies. 

They are not numerous, these zymotic diseases. There are not 
more than nine or ten of them. Small-pox, chicken-pox, typhus fever, 
typhoid or enteric fever, scarlet fever, the plague, measles, hooping- 
cough, mumps—these belong to, and I think constitute, the group 
of diseases now to be considered. Few in number as they are, the 
group is fearfully destructive of human life, and to a still much 
greater extent prolific of human suffering, misery, and want. Several 
of them are, however, so familiar to almost every home as to be 
reckoned among the inevitable ills and perils of childhood; and 
hence, perhaps, the perception of important lessons which are fur- 
nished by the attentive study of them collectively has been obscured. 
Even of those which are mainly incidental to the earlier periods of 
life, some are justly held in the utmost dread by parents and nurses. 

As life springs only from preceding life—as, according to the 
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verdict of exact scientific experiment, there is no such thing as spon- 

taneous generation—so, under similar testimony, there is, now-a-days 
at least, no spontaneous origin of any of these specific disorders. It 
is an axiom not confined to the art of medicine that prevention is 
better than cure. Only of late years have we fully acknowledged 
that prevention is more easy also than cure. Let the cause of any 
disease be clearly discerned, and seized upon, impounded, and de- 
stroyed, and its prevention is achieved. In these serious and pro- 
creant disorders, happening, if at all, once only in a lifetime, the 
discovery, combined with the arrest, of their several producing causes, 
is equivalent to the possibility of their total abolition. 

That the diseases of which I am treating are all of them conta- 
gious, and have now no other origin than contagion ; that they never 
spring up, in our time, de novo—these are the main points which in 
this paper I shall endeavour to prove. If I succeed in my endeavour, 
I shall next insist that, by the enactment and rigid enforcement of 
judicious sanitary laws, these terrible diseases, with their terrible 
consequences, may finally be banished from this island. 

The steps towards this most desirable issue require the coopera- 
tion of an enlightened public intelligence with the dictates and 
efforts of medical science ; and this is my reason and excuse for thus 
addressing myself, in popular language, to the general reader, and 
not exclusively to the members of my own profession. 

For what I am about to say I can claim no originality, nor shall 
I scruple to quote, when it serves my purpose, words which I may 
myself have used on some former occasions. I must premise also 
that all disorders which are contagious, or ‘ catching,’ are transmitted 
from person to person by mutual touch; or by particles of matter 
floating in the air or adhering to clothes, bedding, walls, or furni- 
ture, and so brought near to, or in contact with, the body of the 
recipient of the disease. Such particles, many or few in number, 
constitute its contagium; more popularly they are called its germs, 
or, in plain and more accurate English, its seeds; and each disease in 
the group has its own proper and peculiar seed. 

In offering some desultory comments upon certain of these dis- 
orders, I shall begin with small-pox, which is not only the most 
formidable of them all, but also a type or representative of the 
characteristics of the whole group. It is a malady which could 
scarcely be mistaken for any other; the very odour of the sick 
person’s body is distinctive of it. Its horrible aspect, disfiguring 

consequences, and fatal tendency are so strongly marked that its pre- 
sence has always been watched with affright by mankind in general, 
and with intense interest by the philosophic physician. 

In the acme of the disease, when it is severe, the whole surface of 
the body is studded with a vast multitude of little pustules. A 
minute portion of the matter contained in any one of these pustules, 
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just so much as may suffice to moisten the point of a fine needle, is 
inserted, we will suppose, beneath the skin of a healthy man who has 
not been near the sick man. What follows this engrafting? Nothing, 
apparently, for several days; but then febrile symptoms burst forth, 
and by-and-by a crop of pimples appears, sprinkled over the skin, 
and these gradually ripen into pustules precisely like that from 
which the engrafted matter was taken. 

The very same phenomena ensue when a healthy man enters 
the chamber of a person ill of the small-pox, and breathes for a 
certain time an atmosphere tainted with the emanations from his 
body. . 
The points to be noticed here are, (1) the manifest introduction 
of the virus into the bodily system ; (2) its dormancy for a while— 
the occurrence, in medical language, of a period of incwhation; 
(3) the breaking out, at length, of a disease identical in its symptoms 
and in its character with that of the first of the sick persons; and 
(4)—most surprising of all—the enormous increase and multiplica- 
tion of the poisonous matter. 

The whole process is in striking analogy with the growth of 
wheat in a field, or of other grain. We have the visible and tangible 
seed, the manifest sowing, the hidden germination, then the out- 
growth and efflorescence, the ripening, the mature seed-time, the 
reproduction manifold of the original specific seed—every stage in 
the process of development occupying a definite period of time. 

How this dire disease first arose among men it is difficult to 
conjecture. It has been supposed that it may have been originally 
derived from some disease in the camel. Its history leads to the 
settled belief that, while few persons are not readily susceptible of it, 
it never occurs now except from contagion. It does not appear to 
have been known in Europe till the beginning of the eighth century. 
No mention of any such distemper is to be found in the Greek or 
Roman authors of antiquity.’ Now, whatever may have been the 
deficiencies of these ancient physicians, they were excellent observers, 
and capital describers, of disease ; and it seems to me scarcely possible 
that a disorder so diffusive, and marked by characters so definite and 
conspicuous, should have escaped their notice, or if known should have 
been obscurely portrayed in their writings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Moore, in his learned and interesting 
History of Small-pox, has shown that it prevailed in China and 
Hindostan from a very early period—even more than a thousand years 
before the advent of our Saviour. That it did not sooner make its 
way westward into Persia, and thence into Greece, may be attributed 
partly to the horror which the complaint everywhere inspired, and 
the attempts which were consequently made to check its progress by 
prohibiting all communication with the sick, partly to the limited 
intercourse which then took place among the Eastern nations, but 
principally to the peculiar position of the regions through which the 
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infection was distributed, separated as they were from the rest of the 
world by immense deserts and by the ocean. 

The disease is said to have broken out in Arabia at the siege of 
Mecca in the year in which Mahomet was born, 7.e. in the latter 
half of the sixth century. It was widely propagated by his wars, 
and by those of the Arabs afterwards; and it is generally believed to 
have first found entrance into Europe at the time ef the overthrow 
of the Gothic monarchy in Spain by the Moors, when, to avenge 
the well-known outrage upon his’daughter, ‘ Count Julian called the 
invaders.’ Whensoever and wheresoever it came, it spread with 
fearful rapidity and havoc. 

What is worthy of special remark is this: that while almost all 
men are prone to take the disorder, large portions of the world have 
remained for centuries entirely free from it, until at length it was 
imported ; and that it then infallibly diffused and established itself 
in those parts. 

Of the more modern history of the disease our knowledge is more 
precise and sure. It tends uniformly to the same conclusion. 

There was no small-pox in the New World before its discovery by 
Columbus in 1492. In 1517 the disease was imported into St. 
Domingo. ‘Three years later, in one of the Spanish expeditions from 
Cuba to Mexico, a negro covered with the pustules of small-pox was 
landed on the Mexican coast. From him the disease spread with 
such desolation that within a very short time, according to Robert- 
son, three millions and a half of people were destroyed in that king- 
dom alone. Small-pox was introduced into Iceland in 1707, when 
16,000 persons were carried off by its ravages—more than a fourth 
part of the whole population of the island. It reached Greenland 
still later, appearing there for the first time in 1733, and spreading 
so fatally as almost to depopulate the country. 

Evidence to the same effect is furnished by the results of vacci- 
nation in some countries. To take one instance; vaccination was 
adopted in Denmark in 1801, and made compulsory in 1810. From 
that time small-pox disappeared altogether for fifteen years ; whereas, 
during the twelve years preceding the introduction of the preventive 
disorder, upwards of 3,000 persons died of the small-pox in Copen- 
hagen alone. 

Now it is a very instructive fact respecting this disease thus 
rankly contagious, and arising from no other source than contagion, 
that when it is epidemic in any place, many instances of it occur 
which we can by no means trace to contagion. The late Dr. Gregory 
declared that of the numerous cases received into the Small-pox 
Hospital (to which he had long been physician) not one in twenty 
was capable of being referred to any known source of infection, the 
disease being ascribed by the patient to cold, fatigue, change of air, 
or some other innocent circumstance. About fifty years ago a 
prisoner, who had been for some time in solitary confinement in the 
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Penitentiary at Millbank, was seized with small-pox. There neither 
was, nor had been recently, any other case of the disease within or 
near that building. Here, apparently, was an instance of small-pox 
occurring de novo, independently of contagion. The mysterious fact 
was mentioned in some lectures of mine published in 1843. In 1860 
I received from Dr. Pratt, a retired physician who had been in 
practice at Kennington, a letter which solved the mystery. While 
on a visit to his son in Wales, who was also a medical practitioner, 
he there fell in with a copy of my lectures, and read the remarkable 
case therein mentioned, and he wrote to me to explain it. Dr. 
Pratt’s father had been the Resident Medical Officer at the Peni- 
tentiary, and was in the occasional habit of visiting his son at 
Kennington, who on one occasion took him to see, what is rare, a 
ease of confluent small-pox in a man who had previously passed 
through the same disease. From his sick room the father returned 
straight to the Penitentiary and to the prisoner’s cell, who some days 
afterwards sickened of the disease. The resident officer was aware 
that he had been the vehicle of the contagion, but did not dare to 
confess it, so strict was the Committee of the Penitentiary in en- 
forcing the rule that, on pain of expulsion, he should visit no sick 
person outside the walls of the prison. 

Another case, of like significance, may be quoted from Dr. 
Gregory’s book. ; 

In 1835 a child took small-pox in the country under circumstances which 
seemed to exclude all suspicion of contagion. She had never left the house for 
several weeks, the few neighbours who had called were free from sickness, and 
no small-pox existed in the neighbourhood. During her convalescence, a looking- 
glass was put into her hands, when she said immediately, ‘ My face is exactly like 
that of the child at the door from whom I bought the beads.’ On inquiry it was 
found that some pedlars had passed through the village, and that the child, though 
she had never left the house, had been to the door. 


Dr. Gregory remarks that had this child died, or been an in- 
attentive observer, the origin of this attack of small-pox must, on 
the principle of contagion, have for ever remained mysterious. 

Of the features common to all these disorders the most astonishing 
is that of their non-recurrence in the same person. Rare exceptions 
to this rule are common also to them all. Small-pox has even been 
known to affect the same person thrice. A painful instance of its 
occurrence for the second time forces itself upon my recollection as I 
write. My friend, the Reverend Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, 
and formerly Principal of King’s College, London, died at Oxford of 
small-pox which he had contracted in Ireland. He had had the 
disease, by inoculation, in his youth. 

Various explanations of this remarkable quality have been at- 
tempted. The simplest and most plausible, I think, is that which 
appeals to the analogy of the corn-field. Farmers have learned, by 
long experience, that they cannot profitably crop ordinary ground 
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with the same grain year after year. Some ingredient of the soil, 
probably some mineral matter, necessary for the germination of the 
seed, seems to be exhausted by repeated croppings, and it becomes 
requisite that the field should lie for a while fallow, or be replenished 
by manuring. It surely is conceivable that a soil may contain the 
needful ingredient in quantity so minute that a single crop may 
appropriate and exhaust it, and this without prejudice to the 
capacity of the soil in respect of other grain. In like manner 
there may be, prior to the sowing of the virus, something analogous 
in the human body which a single crop of pustules removes entirely. 

The exhausted soil of the corn-field recovers its lost power by 
lapse of time, and by treatment. Note here again the well-known 
fact that inthe human system the protective influence against small- 
pox of distant bygone vaccination is apt to wane or wear out, pre- 
sumably by a renewal, somehow, of the special ingredient ; and thus 
the necessity for re-vaccination may arise. 

Of chicken-pox little need be said.” It is quite distinct from 
small-pox, and from that modified form of small-pox which not 
seldom is seen in persons partially protected by previous vaccination, 
and which has been mistaken for chicken-pox. It is a very trivial 
disorder, but it is stamped with the characters peculiar to the 
group. It is contagious, it runs a definite course, it occurs but 
once in the same person. 

Typhus fever is flagrantly contagious. Even in hospitals, where 
cleanliness and ventilation are prized and enforced, this fever attacks 
most of the persons who come oftenest and most closely in contact 
with those already sick with it: chiefly the nurses, next the clinical 
assistants, and the most assiduous of the students, and the medical 
officers ; and too frequently other patients inthe same ward. ‘ Every 
physician,’ writes Dr. Tweedie, whose testimony relates to typhus 
rather than to any other species of fever— 
every physician connected with the London Fever House, with one exception, has 
been attacked with fever, and three out of eight have died of it. Also the resident 
medical officers, matrons, porters, laundresses, domestic servants not connected 
with the wards, and every female who has performed the duties of nurse, have one 
and all invariably been the subjects of fever. And, to show that the disease is 
capable of being conveyed by fomites or clothes, the laundresses, whose duty it is 
to wash the patients’ clothes, are so invariably attacked with fever, that few women 
will undertake the loathsome and dangerous office. 


I give one instructive history by way of sample. In the year 
1866 a widow was living with one of her daughters in the small 
village of Scorton, in Lancashire. This was considered a model 
village ; it contained no public-house or beer-shop, and its inhabitants 
were quite healthy and free from fever. Another of the widow’s 
daughters fell ill of typhus fever at Wigan. The daughter from 
Scorton went to Wigan to attend upon her sister, and was herself 
attacked. Shortly afterwards the mother went to their assistance, 
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and she too caught the malady. The daughter who had left her home 
died; the other returned with her mother to Scorton, both of them 
being then in a convalescent state. On arriving at Scorton, they 
were helped out of the vehicle which took them from the railway 
station to their house by a man who soon afterwards was attacked 
with the fever, and died. The disease then appeared in the house 
of a man named Wells, for whom the widow used to wash. Three of 
Wells’s family were taken ill, and one of his daughters died of the 
disease. Gradually the epidemic spread from house to house, till 
of the thirty-six families living in the village twenty-eight were 
more or less affected with the fever. Eighty cases occurred in and 
around the village, and ten of them were fatal. 

The contagious property of typhus fever is doubted now, I suppose, 
by none. The evidence of that of enteric fever requires a somewhat 
closer scrutiny. As we see this fever, we who live in a city, its con- 
tagious property is much less manifest than that of typhus. It is 
very rarely found to pass from one person to another in the wards of 
a well-conducted hospital, or in a private dwelling-house. Dr. 
Murchison tells us that during his own experience in the London 
Fever Hospital, of 1,048 cases of this enteric fever there were but 
two which appeared to have originated in the hospital; whereas, the 
number of typhus patients having been 2,581, thirty-six of the 
attendants and patients contracted the disease. Many of the con- 
tinental physicians, and not a few in this country, doubt whether this 
fever be contagious at all. Dr. Murchison himself says that ‘ although 
it is communicable, it is not so certain that it is contagious in the 
strict sense of the term.’ 

On the other hand, in rwral districts, in the hamlet and the farm, 
both here and abroad, the disease in numberless instances has been 
seen to spread from person to person, in the same house or neigh- 
bourhood, with a readiness scarcely less remarkable than that 
of typhus, so that the strange conclusion has been adopted that 
‘enteric fever is almost invariably contagious in country places, 
and only rarely so, and by exception so to speak, in cities and large 
towns.’ 


This apparent discrepancy requires and admits of explanation. j 


The whole subject has been handled with singular clearness and force 
by Dr. William Budd. 

He enjoyed unusual and peculiar advantages for studying the 
country habits of this cruel disease. Born and bred up in the village 
of North Tawton, in Devonshire, he was personally acquainted with 
every one of its inhabitants ; and being in almost exclusive possession 
of the practice there, nearly everyone who fell ill, not only in the 
village itself but over a large area around it, came immediately under 
his care. ‘ For tracing,’ he says, ‘the part of personal intercourse in 
propagating diseise, better outlook has rarely fallen to the lot of an 
observer.’ 
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He gives some striking examples of the spread of the fever 
through the household when once introduced. 

In one family a young woman was the first subject of it. Her 
mother, brother, and sister were soon laid up with the same fever. 
The father, who had already in former years had the disease, and a 
young infant, were the only inmates spared. In another house, four 
out of six persons were successively attacked ; in another, three ; and 
soon. ‘There were few houses in which, having once appeared, it did 
not further extend itself to one or more members of the family. 

All this might possibly have been the effect of some local miasm. 
Evidence much more cogent and conclusive of the contagiousness of 
a disease is its conveyance (by the transference of the sick person) to 
a distant spot, previously free from the malady, and its beginning at 
once to spread from that spot as from a centre; for here we take 
account not simply of the extension of the malady to a few, but also 
the previous freedom from it of the many. 

Evidence of this kind, and in ample measure, is adduced by Dr. 
Budd in respect of enteric fever. Thus in North Tawton A. and B. 
lodged next door to a house in which enteric fever existed. The two 
houses had a common privy. Both of these men took the disorder, 
and, becoming too ill to work, returned to their respective homes in 
the parish of Morchard, seven miles off. A. took at once to his bed, 
and at the end of five weeks was dead. Ten days afterwards his two 
children were laid up with the same fever, and had it severely. B., a 
single man, lodged with two aged persons. After a long struggle he 
recovered. When at his worst a friend, C., who had called, was 
asked to assist in raising him in bed, and was overpowered by the 
smell from the sick man’s body. Ten days afterwards, in another 
part of the village, C. was also ‘ down’ with the fever. Before he was 
convalescent, two of his children sickened with the disease, and also 
a brother who lived at a distance, but had repeatedly visited him. 

The houses occupied by these four men lay some way apart. 
Except under their roofs, there was at that time no fever in that part 
of the country. 

Again, D., drooping with the Cisease, went from North Tawton to 
a house in Chaffeombe, seven miles distant. Nine persons in that 
house took the fever. 

One of these nine moved in her early illness to Loosebeare, a 
hamlet four miles off, and became the focus of a little epidemic which 
gradually extended to the whole hamlet. Scattered over the country- 
side were some twenty or thirty other hamlets, the precise counter- 


arts of this. ; 
p 4. 


‘Two or three farmyards, and a few labourers’ cottages clustered round Hest, 
made up (Dr. Budd says) in each case the ‘little community. In each of thiése 
there were the usual manure yard and the inevitable pigsty; in each there was 
the same primitive accommodation for human needs. The same sun shong upon all 
alike through month after month of the same fine dry autumnal weather From 
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the soil of all, human and other exuvie exhaled into the air the same compounds, 
in about equal abundance ; and yet, while at Loosebeare a large proportion of the 
inhabitants were lying prostrate with intestinal fever, in not one of the twenty or 
thirty exactly similar places was there a single case. 

In all cases the effluvia which proceed from the lungs and from 
the skin doubtless contain and help to carry the peculiar poison, 
But in enteric fever the contagious power resides chiefly and especially 
in certain discharges from the intestines. 

I must here state that the distinctive anatomical character of this 
enteric fever is the occurrence, in a particular portion of the bowels, 
of a specific form of ulceration, which gives rise to a peculiar flux, 
It is believed and argued by Dr. Budd, and in the same belief I un- 
hesitatingly share, that this peculiar flux from the intestines contains 
the infective poison of enteric fever, just as surely as the pustules on 
the skin in small-pox are pregnant with the specific contagium of that 
disease. 

This being so, the apparent discrepancy between the town and 
the country experience respecting the contagious quality of this fever 
is accounted for at once. 

In the country, under the present neglect of sanitary care, the 

poison of this disease, and of some others, infects the ground. The 
alvine discharges 
accumulate day by day on the open soil which surrounds the patient’s dwelling 
until they envelope the whole household, and often the neighbours’ also, in a fever 
miasm which is incomparably more virulent than the atmosphere of the sick 
chamber itself. Among the poor (I am still quoting from Dr. Budd), when this 
fever breaks out in a family, the discharges from the bowels are thrown either into 
the common privy, or, as I have seen a hundred times in rural districts, are cast 
upon the dung-heap or into the open gutter. From this point, following the line 
of watershed, this pestilent stuff often makes its way to considerable distances, 
where, appearing now under the guise of an endemic miasm, it may carry disease 
and death into many an unsuspecting household. 
On the other hand, in country mansions, in cities, and in large, 
towns, the alvine excretions—the principal vehicles of the poison— 
are for the most part discharged through water-closets into the drains 
and common sewers, and so cease to be dangerous to the houses in 
which they are thrown off from the body of the sick person, and the 
disease seems to be but slightly contagious. 

But, according to Dr. Budd’s teaching, the danger thus carried 
from the houses of the sick is transferred to other houses more or 
less distant. During the prevalence of enteric fever in a large town 
a vast quantity of the dejections peculiar to that disease must be 
daily and hourly poured into and through the drains and sewers, im- 
pregnating the sewer-gases with the specific poison. In our present 
faulty arrangements these gases, so infected, enter many a house, 
the inmates of which are unsuspicious of such a source of fearful peril. 
Mr. Rawlinson, the well-known engineer, has stated in print that in 
the year 1859 disinfectants were freely used in some of the main 
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sewers of London, and ‘the smell of the disinfectants was found to 
pervade all the houses in the district connected by drains with these 
sewers, Showing to demonstration that such houses must, at all other 
times, be pervaded with diluted sewer-gases.’ 

Wherever (writes Dr. Budd) the alvine discharges from enteric fever patients 
travel—wherever exhalations from them penetrate—there the most specific of all 
the exuviee of the sick body are in operation. The sewer, which is their common 
receptacle, is the direct continuation of the diseased intestine. 

Moreover, each of the two species of fever perpetuates itself, and 
noother. Typhus undeviatingly reproduces typhus, and never enteric 
fever, any more than small-pox propagates scarlet fever or measles ; 
and so of the rest. 

Upon this point we are indebted to Sir William Jenner for the 
most satisfactory evidence that has yet been collected. He noticed, 
as others have done, that whichever of the two species was, in its 
turn, prevalent in epidemic abundance, cases of the other were inter- 
mixed, and that these retained, without change or modification, 
their characteristic features. There were no transition-forms, nothing 
like graduation of one species into the other. He also took pains, 
during the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, to track the in-patients of 
the Fever Hospital to their several homes; and he found that where 
more than one fever patient came from the same family or the same 
house, they all presented the same species of fever. He thus traced 
208 patients from 75 different sources of infection, with one excep- 
tion only to the rule just stated; and this sole exception admitted of 
an explanation so reasonable that it could scarcely be said to militate 
against the general inference. 

Some differences are noticeable in respect of the facility with 
which these diseases are caught. Thus the contagium of measles is 
rapidly diffusible through the air. Occurring in any one boy ina 
boarding school, the disorder is sure speedily to affect all or nearly 
all the others who have not previously had it. In this it differs 
remarkably from scarlet fever, which, by careful isolation, may gene- 
rally be restricted to the first sufferer from it in a school or family. 
The recurrence of the complaint after a primary attack happens more 
frequently with measles than with any of the others. The same 
thing has indeed been supposed and said respecting scarlet fever, but 
there are several rashes which in appearance strongly resemble and 
are apt to be mistaken for that of scarlet fever, though they are far 
from being identical with it. 

It is essential to my purpose to show, not only that all these 
diseases are contagious, but more especially that they have now no 
other origin than contagion. And here my real difficulty lies in the 
fact that I am painfully at issue with the highest recognised autho- 
rity on these subjects in this country, Dr. Murchison, whose able and 
exhaustive treatise on fevers, founded as it is upon most ample and 
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extensive personal experience, has secured for him the applause and 
gratitude of our whole profession. 

Dr. Murchison admits, with very slight qualification, the conta- 
giousness of these diseases, but he asserts their occasional, nay, their 
frequent generation de novo, independently of contagion. 

Thus of typhus fever he says: ‘ The poison is generated by the 
concentration of the exhalations from living beings, whose bodies and 
clothing are in a state of great filth.’ ‘Typhus is due to a specific 
poison.’ ‘The poison is also generated de novo by overcrowding and 
bad ventilation.’ 

It seems to me that the last two quotations logically contradict 
each other. 

The main argument for this view is the frequent occurrence of 
this disease and of its congeners when no exposure to contagion can 
be traced or easily imagined. I have already remarked upon the 
fallacious nature of this test when speaking of the production of 
small-pox. 

The evidence (as Dr. William Budd has truly observed) is negative only, and 

consists solely in our inability to trace with the eye the continuity of a chain 
whose connecting links are known to be invisible. To conclude from this that no 
chain exists is palpably absurd. 
There are a thousand unsuspected ways in which the invisible 
contagion may be conveyed. It may be distributed by the children 
of a day-school ; it may lurk in a hackney coach; you may catch the 
complaint from your neighbour in an omnibus, at a theatre or a 
concert, at church, or in a casual jostling crowd; your linen may be 
impregnated with it in the house of your laundress, or your coat may 
bring it from your tailor’s workshop; uay, I have heard it affirmed 
that the contagium of small-pox may be carried in a letter. These 
are not merely fancied dangers ; they have been realised over and over 
again. One recent instance may here be cited by way of illustration 
of their kind. The Medical Officer of Health for Essex (Dr. Fox) 
reports this case, with many others like it :— 

Scarlet fever was exported from London into a public-house in Essex. While 
the children of the publican lay ill of this disease in the bedroom, their mother, 
who was in constant attendance upon them, descended to serve each customer who 
called to partake of refreshment. 

Again, we know that in instances innumerable typhus fails to 
spring up where the effluvia constantly proceeding from the human 
body are accumulated and condensed by the crowding together of 
many persons in close, dirty, ill-ventilated places, where it could 
scarcely fail to appear if Dr. Murchison’s theory were true. Dr. Ban- 
croft instances the natives of the Arctic regions, who, in order to 
shelter themselves against the extreme cold of their climate, live 
during the greater part of the year in close subterraneous dwellings, 
from which the fresh air is studiously excluded, and of which the 
atmosphere becomes so offensively foul as to be scarcely endurable by 
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a stranger; yet typhus fever is not known among them. A similar 
exemption from that disease was observed within the .tropics in the 
African slave-ships, where ‘the poor wretches were crowded together 
below the deck as close as they could possibly lie, in a sultry climate, 
parred down with iron to prevent insurrection.’ Although many of 
them died from suffocation and from fluxes, yet Dr. Trotter, who was 
himself at. one time surgeon to a slave-ship, declares that ‘ contagious 
fevers are not their diseases.’ Dr. Bancroft quotes also a narrative of 
the sufferings of 193 Europeans who, during the time of the first 
French Revolution, were ‘ deported’ to Cayenne in the ‘ Decade’ 
frigate. They were crowded and even squeezed together in so small 
a space and for so long a time (no less than ninety-six days) that the 
sentinels who were placed at the hatchways to guard them, and who 
were thus exposed to the hot and fetid air which came from their 
hole of confinement, demanded that their period of this offensive 
duty might be shortened. But none of these miserable persons 
perished, nor did fever, properly so called, arise among them. Yet 
here were collected all the alleged causes of typhus fever, contagion 
excepted—crowding, want of ventilation, filthy clothing, unwhole- 
some and corrupting food, anxiety and dejection of mind. 

Typhus fever used to infest our English gaols, but that it was 
always imported, and never engendered there by filth and defective 
ventilation and by the accumulation of human effluvia, may be con- 
cluded from the fact that the benevolent John Howard, when he 
visited the prisons on the Continent, found to his great surprise that 
they were free from fever, although they were no less close, crowded, 
f and impure than our own. He brings the outcome of his observa- 
tions and inquiries concerning the gaol fever to this pointed con- 
clusion : — 

If it were asked what is the cause of the jail-fever, it would in general be 
readily replied, the want of fresh air and cleanliness ; but as I have found, in some 
prisons abroad, cells and dungeons as offensive and dirty as any I have observed in 
this country, where, however, this distemper was unknown, I am obliged to look. 
out for some additional cause for its production— 


which additional cause can be no ther than the contagious poison 
emanating from the bodies of those who have the fever. It is true 
that fever is most frequently met with, and most rapidly propagated, 
where men are crowded together in gaols or in close and ill-ventilated 
places; but this affords no reason for supposing that it is ever gene- 
rated there, any more (to use a homely illustration of Dr. Bancroft’s) 
than the prevalence of lice and other parasitie vermin in such places 
proves that these vermin are generated by filth, by pent-up human 
effluvia, and by want of ventilation, instead of being merely fostered 
thereby. 

It was clearly shown by Dr. William Budd that the contagium of 
enteric fever could be fatally conveyed in the water used for drink- 
ing, and several very destructive outbreaks of the same malady have 

Vox. I.—No. 3. DD 
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since been tracked to the consumption of milk contaminated by the 
specific poison. When we reflect how readily this origin of the 
disease may escape suspicion, or may elude detection even when 
suspicion has been roused, we find additional reason for distrusting 
the argument for the spontaneous development of the disease, based 
upon the difficulty of tracing the contagion to any conceivable 
source. For my own part I cannot but deem this argument alto- 
gether worthless. ' 

Dr. Murchison holds that ‘ the poison of enteric fever is contained 
in the emanations from certain forms of putrefying organic matter ’— 
that. it ‘is often generated by fecal fermentation.’ Doubtless he 
would not insist on the ordinary meaning of the word ‘ fermentation.’ 
His propositions, strictly expressed, signify that the poison of enteric 
fever is often generated during some part of the process of decom)0- 
sition of human ordure. But they who have had much experie‘ice 
of latrines in most parts of the Continent will be able to testify that 
the emanations from human excrement may be both intense and 
permanent without ever generating enteric fever. The same con- 
clusion is warranted by the following remarkable statement made by 
a physician last year :— 

According to the Corporation return for 1874, there are in one part of Edinburgh, 

. congregated together and inhabited by the lowest of the population, no less than 
14,319 houses, or dwellings—many under one roof, on the ‘flat’ system—in which 
there are no house-connections whatever with the street-sewers, and consequently 
no water-closets. To this day, therefore, all the excrementitious and other refuse 
of the inhabitants is collected in pails or pans, and remains in their midst, generally 
in a partitioned-off corner of the living room, until the next day, when it is taken 
down to the streets and emptied into the Corporation carts. 

Drunken and vicious though the population be, herded together like sheep, and 
with the filth collected and kept for twenty-four hours in their very midst, it is a 
remarkable fact that enteric fever and diphtheria, the two diseases that, in the 
words of Mr. Simon, are the ‘direct emanations from the filthiest of all filth,’ are 
simply unknown in these wretched hovels. 

Turning, however, to the fashionable or New town, where the houses are provided 
with all the modern conveniences, and communicate with drains which the natural 
contour of the city ought to render most effective, with here and there a cesspool, 
we find that enteric fever and diphtheria gre never absent. 


One convincing argument, to my mind, against the origin, some- 
times, of these diseases from some other source than contagion, is the 
length of time which elapses in certain places without their occur- 
rence at all. It is fit, therefore, that some authentic examples of 
long freedom from them should be adduced, if they can be found. 

Of long absences of small-pow from various places I have said 
enough already. 

In the year 1846 an epidemic of measles spread itself through 
the group of small islands lying between Shetland and Iceland, and 
called the Ferée Islands. The disease was so serious and general 
that the Danish government thought it necessary to send two phy- 
sicians from Copenhagen, Dr. Manicus and Dr. Panum, to the relief 
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of the islanders. Dr. Panum made a short but interesting report 
upon this epidemic in the Archives Générales de Médecime for April 
1851. 

In these islands, which are separated from each other by narrow 
and dangerous channels, and which are debarred from much inter- 
course with the world both by their geographical position and by 
their having no external commerce, measles had been totally un- 
known from the year 1781. The disorder was brought to them in 
1846 by a man who left Copenhagen on the 20th of March, arrived 
at the Island of Thorshavn apparently well on the 28th, and sickened 
on the Ist of April. In October the disease had again disappeared 
from the islands. During that interval of about six months, out of 
7,782 inhabitants of the seventeen islands, 6,000 underwent the 
disease. 

Notice here the entire absence of this complaint for sixty-five 
years, and its immediate and rapid diffusion upon the introduction 
of the contagion. 

In our own island we see the measles chiefly among children and 
young persons. There it affected persons of every age. In a village 
containing one hundred dwellers, eighty were laid up with it at the 
same time. 

All the old people who had had the complaint in the epidemic of 
1781 escaped it in 1846. 

This shows two things: First, that subsequent immunity from the 
disease is the rule. This rule was not broken in a single instance. 
Secondly, that the protection afforded by one attack does not wear 
out, in this disease, as life advances. The disorder proved very 
catching at the outset of the eruption and during its whole con- 
tinuance. Isolation was the only sure defence against it. 

Of the older persons living in 1781 who had not been exposed to 
the contagion (there were about 100 such), all took the disease in 
1846. The explanation of the rarity of the disease in adults in this 
country is that a great majority of the whole population have had it 
during early life, and are therefore incapable of taking it later. 

We read a similar lesson from the importation, some three years 
since, of measles into the Fiji Islands. Its instant, rapid, and wide 
diffusion, and its frightful mortality, may be taken as proof that the 
disease had not for a long time, probably never, existed there 
before. 

In 1863 I was informed by Dr. Anthoniz, who had practised for 
twenty years in Ceylon, that scarlet fever was unknown in that island. 
This accords with what I had for many years believed of the absence 
of scarlet fever from India. I had been assured by men of long and 
large experience of the diseases of India—by the late Sir Ranald 
Martin, by Dr. John Jackson, by Mr. Hewlett, who had the sanitary 
charge of the town of Bombay—that they had never seen or heard of 
that disease throughout our Indian dominions. Rumours, however, 
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of its appearance there arose in 1871, and Surgeon Chapple, of the 
Royal Artillery, set the question at rest by his report of a series of 
cases of unequivocal scarlet fever which happened in the early part 
of that year at Kirkee. To Mr. Chapple also, after many year 
service in India, the presence of the disease there was a novelty. 

It was clearly imported from this country. Kirkee is a large 
artillery station within six hours by rail from Bombay. On the 31st 
of January 75 artillerymen, 7 women, and 12 children landed at 
Bombay from the troop-ship ‘ Euphrates.’ Two days afterwards they 
were sent by rail to Kirkee. Several cases of scarlet fever had 
occurred on board the ‘ Euphrates’ during her voyage from England, 
On the 20th of February a child was admitted into the hospital at 
Kirkee with scarlet fever; on the 26th two more children; on the 
27th another. Cases continued to occur up to the end of April, 
when the disease ceased to show itself. 

Dr. Jackson told me in 1863 that hooping-cough had, till a 
short time before, been unknown at the Cape of Good Hope; but 
having been at length imported, it spread like wild-fire, so that a 
quarantine was there established against that disorder. 

The late Sir James Simpson, to whose writings I shall presently 
have occasion more particularly to refer, held the opinion which I 
have been taking some pains to justify. Speaking of small-pox, he 
says : 

We could no more expect this known species of disease or poison to originate 
de novo at the present day, under any combination of circumstances, than we could 
expect a known species of animal or plant, as a dog or a hawthorn, to spring up 
de novo without antecedent parentage. 


In illustration of the genesis of all the diseases now under con- 
sideration, I may adopt the playful language of a statesman, satirist, 
and wit of the last generation : 


Like genders like, potatoes ’tatoes breed, 
Uncostly cabbage springs from cabbage seed— 


and from nothing else. 

It might be, I fancy it has been, argued that, the causes assigned 
for the de novo origination of these diseases being in continual and 
wide-spread operation, the amount of contagious disease thus ever 
augmenting, thenceforward to propagate its like, would in no very 
long time suffice to depopulate the world. 

To the vitality, so to speak, of these contagia, it would be difficult 
to assign any limit of time. Of those which adhere to clothes and 
the like, as the contagium of small-pox or of scarlet fever, seclusion 
from the air would probably preserve indefinitely the infective power. 
We are here brought again upon the analogy of the corn-field, by the 
well-established fact that grains of wheat have germinated, and grown, 
and borne fruit, after having been imbedded and dormant for at least 
3,000 years in the cerements of an Egyptian mummy. 
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Southey, in his Omniana, states that in Dr. Franklin’s works 
an extraordinary circumstance is noticed as having occurred in London 
about the year 1763. Several medical men who assisted at the 
unfolding of a mummy died of a malignant fever, which it was 
supposed they caught from the dried and spiced Egyptian. 


Nine years ago Sir James Simpson put forth ‘A Proposal to 
stamp out Small-pox and the other Contagious Diseases.’ He stated 
that during the ten years from 1856 to 1865, small-pox destroyed in 
this island 51,034 persons. In 1864 the mortality reached to 9,425. 
He calculated that in the same decade of years, not less than 600,000 
of the population of the United Kingdom had died of that formidable 
quaternion of diseases, small-pox, scarlet fever, measles and hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Now, if my present contention be well founded—if, that is, all the 
diseases of our group are as surely due as small-pox is to contagion 
only—I may use the same arguments as he did in favour of his 
project for getting rid of the whole group. 

The dreadful cattle-plague which invaded England in 1865, and 
has repeated the invasion this very year, is fruitful in instruction to 
us here. No other instance has been known to us of a contagious 
quality so intense, so far-reaching, so tenacious withal and abiding, 
so fatal, as that evinced by this murrain. Learned commentators 
have expressed their opinion that it is the same kind of pestilence as 
that which formed one of the plagues of Egypt. Yet vigorous 
measures resolutely carried into execution were successful in expel- 
ling it from among us, and doubtless will again succeed. The vast 
pecuniary loss inflicted by its presence was a sufficient motive for the 
most strenuous efforts to exterminate the scourge. Surely motives 
far higher and more powerful exist for rooting out our zymotic 
diseases. Similar measures are applicable to both cases. We cannot 
indeed slay the human subjects of zymotic disease and those sus- 
pected of it, but we may destroy the poison which they bear within 
and about them. 

To this end the requisites are, first, the unfailing and immediate 
notification to the proper authorities of the occurrence of every case. 
Second, the instant isolation of the sick person. Third, the thorough 
disinfection of his body, clothes, furniture, and place of isolation. 
Fourth, vigilant and effectual measures to prevent the importation of 
his disease from abroad, and to strangle it should it by mischance 
return. 

That such liberation from, and protection against, these diseases 
are feasible, I cannot doubt. The science of State Medicine—what 
the French call hygiéne publique—is yet in its infancy in this 
country; but it has at length been born, and our Medical Council, 
and in harmony with it our Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
are nursing its growth by demanding from such of their graduates as 
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may be ambitious of devoting themselves to the especial service of 
this new, noble, and hopeful science, full proofs of their competenc 
to fulfil its peculiar claims. 

Meanwhile the minds and writings of Mr. Simon, of the late Pr. 
fessor Parkes, of Dr. George Wilson, and of the staff of able ma 
trained under the Local Government Board, may surely be trusted 
for devising and organising a machinery through the instrumentality 
of which the momentous exploit advocated in this paper may be effeo. 
tually accomplished. 

What a prodigious mass of premature deaths might in this 
manner be prevented, may be gathered from the records of the 
Registrar-General. These enumerate the killed alone. Far greater, 
and indeed innumerable, is the multitude of the wounded, the maimed, 
the disabled, the impoverished, by the stroke of these dread diseases, 
which thus bring wide-spread ruin and misery upon whole familie 
at once. 

It may possibly be objected that to enact the isolation, which 
might be stigmatised as the imprisonment, of those affected with 
these diseases till they are incapable of imparting their disease to 
other persons, would be an unwarrantable infringement of the * liberty 
of the subject.’ But the objection will not bear examination. Ou 
personal liberties must be, and daily are, restrained, when they would 
be in conflict with the general safety. The Legislature, for instance, 
does not scruple to enforce the isolation of a homicidal madman. Sir 
James Simpson puts the matter in a striking light. 


A rattlesnake or a tiger, escaped from a travelling ménagerie into a school full 
of children, would in all probability not wound and kill as many of those children 
as would a boy or girl coming among them infected with, or still imperfectly 
recovered from, small-pox, or scarlet fever, or measles, or hooping-cough. Most 
properly, therefore, the cobra and the tiger, because they are always dangerous, are 
always as far as possible prohibited from making such visitation; and the infected 
boy or girl should be prohibited also during the time that they are dangerous, while 
they exhale from their bodies a virus of disastrous and deadly potency. 


Nor does the economic aspect of the question require much con- 
sideration, though it is a scarecrow to ratepayers. Upon then, 
and upon the commonwealth, the continuance of these disorder 
among our people would unquestionably levy annually a far heavier 
pecuniary tax and loss, than many multiples of the one cost of their 
extinction. 

The abolition of zymotic disease, which our insular position 
would greatly favour and facilitate, is then ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished,’ but it cannot be looked for in the lifetime of an old 
man in his eighty-sixth year; yet he may not be too sanguine it 
trusting that it will be witnessed in the next generation, or at least 
by his grandchildren. 

THomas Watson. 







































RUSSTAN REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE. 


A very interesting trial has recently taken place in St. Petersburg, 
one which reveals the inner working of a Russian secret society of 
the most revolutionary nature. Another secret society of a non- 
political kind had a little earlier figured in court at Moscow. But 
the ‘Club of Knaves of Hearts,’ as the latter body styled itself, was 
merely an association of ordinary criminals, banded together for the 
vulgar purposes of stealing, forging, and hocussing. Some of its 
members, it is true, were drawn from the upper classes, but in 
other respects it differed but little from such prosaic bands of 
swindlers as the ‘ Long Firm’ with which our own police have of late 
been successfully occupied. Of a less secret nature was the society 
of thieves which last winter troubled the peace of Maikop, in South 
Russia, for its members held their meetings in a pothouse, and their 
proceedings were matters of notoriety. At length, one day in March, 
the respectable inhabitants organised an attack upon the disreputable, 
and killed fourteen of them. The rest escaped into the neighbouring 
forests, expressing as they fled a determination to come back and 
burn down the whole town. But the prisoners recently tried at St. 
Petersburg formed a really secret and political association. Most of 
them belonged to the always interesting class of revolutionary en- 
thusiasts ; and their proceedings, though almost insanely unwise, 
are rendered to some extent romantic by their nature and pathetic 
by their result. Their leaders were all persons of more or less 
culture, being what we should call ‘ gentlemen and ladies,’ but their 
aim was to carry on a revolutionary propaganda among the common 
people. With this intention they disguised themselves, adopting 
the dress of peasants and artisans, and by this means obtained access 
to manufactories and other centres of labour. Having become per- 
sonally acquainted with small groups of their fellow-workers, they 
then proceeded to inculcate their peculiar doctrines, recommending 
them at times in conversation, but more often relying upon the 
efficacy of the secretly printed books to which they seemed to at- 
tribute a kind of magical influence. With a child-like faith resem- 
bling that of many of our own tract distributors, they held that a 
good deed was done whenever one of their seditious publications was 
placed in a workman’s hands; and they toiled on, in spite of meeting 
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with little or no encouragement, with a determination worthy of a 
better cause. The story of their discovery and arrest, as told by the 
prosecuting authorities, is as follows. 

On the 28th of March (0.S.), 1875, an artisan, named Yakovlef, 
brought to the police authorities at Moscow some seditious books 
which had been given to him in a tavern by two peasants. The 
next morning the donors were arrested. Four days later came a 
woman who said that, as her lover had been imprisoned, she would 
like to give up the persons who had got him into trouble. They 
were members of a society which set at naught God, religion, and 
marriage, and desired to equalise the rich and the poor, with which 
intent they distributed books among peasants and artisans, urging 
them to rise in rebellion. This information led to the discovery of 
a nest of revolutionists, in whose house were found several seditious 
books and materials for forging permits and passports. Among the 
men were two Georgians, belonging to the class of nobles or gentry, 
named Djabadari and Tchekoidze, and a former student of the Tech- 
nological Institute and the Medico-Surgical Academy, named 
Georgiefsky. Among the women, who all wore the dress of the 
common people, were a so-called Princess Tsitsianof; the two daugh- 
ters, Olga and Vera, of an official named Liubatovich ; two ladies 
belonging to the ‘noble’ class, named Sophie Bardine and Lydia 
Figner; and Betya Kaminsky, a merchant’s daughter, who had 
studied at Ziirich and at Bern. They all went under false names, 
and used forged passports, and most of the women worked in factories. 
One of them used to go in the evenings into the rooms set apart for 
the men, and read to them such books as the Tale of Four Brothers 
or the Cunning System, until at length the proprietor of the mill 
found a couple of revolutionary tracts which she had left there one 
night by mistake, whereupon he dismissed her. Some of the inmates 
of the seditious nest were arrested, but others made their escape for 
the time. 

In the autumn of 1875 the police became aware of the existence 
of a secret society which was at work in Tula, Kief, Odessa, and 
some other towns. It turned out that some of the agitators who had 
escaped from Moscow, discouraged by the small amount of success 
they had obtained in that capital, had set up a provincial association, 
supplied with a code of laws and a common treasury, and were 
carrying on their revolutionary propaganda at different points. At 
Ivanovo-Voskresensk, for instance, a Tale of Four Brothers was 
given up to the police by a workman. It had been given to him, 
he said, by some weavers from Moscow, who stated that they had 
migrated thence because they were not sufficiently skilful for a 
metropolitan mill, wherefore they were generally known as ‘the 
unskilled.” On their being arrested, 245 books and papers were 
found in their lodgings, as well as 253 roubles. In the purse of one 
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of the women of the party was a writing in cipher. She tried to 
swallow it, but it was taken from her and laid on a table. Another 
of the women then repeated the attempt. A policeman seized her, 
and was in his turn seized by one of her companions, who called on 
the rest to assist. They attempted to do so, but the bystanders took 
the part of the police, who eventually got possession of the disputed 
document. It turned out to be a letter from Moscow, saying, ‘ We 
send you books and revolvers. Work, shoot, kill, raise revolt.’ 
Another paper appeared at first sight to be merely a letter expressing 
sorrow at parting from a dear friend ; but when read with the aid of 
a key it was found to convey certain information about the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators, how they had failed to effect the release 
of one of their number, and so forth. On further inquiry it appeared 
that the propagandists had come to the town from Moscow towards 
the end of May, and had obtained places as workers in factories. 
They lived in the same quarters, their women going barefooted, 
wearing the dress of the common people, fetching water, and doing 
all the work of the house for themselves. In the evenings, or on 
holidays, they would invite some of their factory companions to their 
lodgings, and would there read to them or give them books. Some 
of their papers showed that there was a revolutionary agent in Tula 
named Zlobine, the son of a government official, who had been 
serving for some time in a gun manufactory as a locksmith. There 
he had introduced revolutionary books among his companions, reading 
them aloud, explaining them, and inviting discussion. But the head 
centres at Moscow thought that he needed aid, so they sent several 
other agents to Tula. One of these, Kovalef, originally worked in a 
sugar factory at Kief. There he made the acquaintance of some of 
the propagandists, who induced him to go on their behalf to Tula, 
giving him five roubles out of their common purse to pay his travelling 
expenses. At Tula he co-operated for a time with the other agents of 
the society. Among these were the already mentioned Olga Liuba- 
tovich and a young man who passed as her brother. She called him 
so, she afterwards explained, because ‘ it would not have seemed right 
for her as a girl to be keeping house for a stranger.’ But after a 
time Kovalef was severely reprimanded by a fellow-lodger for saying 
that he belonged to a society which renounced the Tsar, and sent 
agents among the common people to incite them to rebellion. So 
he repented of his co-operation, and betrayed his comrades to the 
police. This led to numerous arrests, including that of a young 
‘noble’ named Sidoratsky, who had left the Kief Military Gymna- 
sium in the spring, and had taken to being a locksmith, in order to 
be independent of his parents; also that of an ex-lieutenant of ar- 
tillery named Petrof, who, finding himself without any other means 
of earning a livelihood, after suddenly leaving the Petrofsky Academy, 
bought a false passport for three roubles and went to work on a railway. 
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The prisoners were sent away by rail, and at the station a man 
named Gamkrelidze, who was seen making signs to one of the women, 
was arrested on suspicion. His rooms at the Ukraine Hotel in 
Moscow being searched, 300 seditious books were found, together 
with three revolvers, two of which were loaded. While the search 
was being made, a man and a woman entered the room, and were 
arrested by the police. The man drew a revolver, and twice fired 
at the officer in charge, but missed both times. An inspector 
immediately grappled with him, whereupon the woman seized the 
inspector by the throat, and tried to choke him off. But by the aid 
of the other policemen the two strangers were overpowered. The 
man turned out to be a Prince Tsitsianof, and the woman the Vera 
Liubatovich, whose name has already occurred. Their arrests led to 
those of the treasurer of the society, Stephan Kardashef, an ex-official, 
in whose quarters were found 9,645 roubles, and a number of books, 
proclamations, and other revolutionary publications. A little later a 
large bundle of books was confiscated at one of the Moscow and 
Kursk railway stations. It had been sent as a parcel containing 
bales of leather. The officials stole one of these supposed bales, 
substituting for it a log of wood, and then the nature of its contents 
came to light. Towards the end of September, also, a traveller 
styling himself Werner was arrested, who turned out to be one of the 
leaders of the propaganda. He was really a George Zdanovich, born 
in the Caucasus, the son of an ex-captain inthe army. In his luggage 
were found 2,450 books, the MS. of a ‘ Programme of Action,’ a 
number of revolutionary addresses, and a loaded revolver. Together 
with these leading personages were also arrested a number of persons 
of less importance, belonging to various classes of society, a few 
being peasants or artisans. After more than a year’s delay the 
prisoners were all tried in one batch at St. Petersburg. Full reports 
of the proceedings have been published in the Official Gazette (and 
from it transferred to other Russian newspapers), from which it is 
possible to obtain an idea of how the conspirators lived, what they 
thought, and at what they aimed. 

The most interesting by far of the conspirators are the women. 
The type of character which they represent is one which is very 
unfamiliar to us. We find it difficult to believe that young girls, 
belonging to what we should call the upper middle classes, well 
educated, and by no means destitute of culture, can leave their homes 
and go away, of their own free will, to lead a hard life among strange 
people of a lower class—and all for an idea. Wecan understand such 
a sacrifice being made in the cause, let us say, of religion or loyalty, 
but for the sake of irreligion and disloyalty it appears unaccountable. 
Yet it was just because these young women refused to respect any 
existing laws, whether claiming to be of divine or of human origin, 
because they looked upon Church and State as equally obsolete 
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institutions, and because they wished to sweep away all political and 
social distinctions, and to leave nothing but a common land equally 
divided among the working classes, that they gave up their homes, 
and severed themselves from their kith and kin, and went into the 
wilds of Russian city life as Nihilistic missionaries. They had 
nothing to gain by the changes which they desired to bring about; 
they had everything to lose if their efforts should be detected. And 
yet they worked on, amid discouragement and discomfort, with never- 
ceasing energy and determination. There must be something radi- 
cally wrong in the institutions of a country when the good qualities 
of its inhabitants become enlisted on the side of rebellion. 

One of the girls, it appears from the evidence, is the daughter of 
a priest named Vvedensky, who has five other children. ‘ She saw 
how hard it was for me to get on,’ he testified, ‘ and so she turned her 
attention towards increasing my means.’ She helped to educate her 
two sisters, and she worked very hard herself. Seeing that she had 
more than ordinary capacities, her father enabled her to go to Moscow, 
where she was allowed to attend without payment the lectures for 
women delivered by the Professors of the University. And there she 
studied so diligently that her father may well have looked forward to 
her being of valuable aid to him in the difficult task of bringing up 
a large family on small means. The two sisters Liubatovich had been 
sent abroad by their father, who held the official rank of ‘ Collegiate 
Assessor,’ on account of one of them being in bad health. When they 
returned to Russia, they were arrested on the frontier, but released 
on bail. ‘ They were valued, one at 1,000 roubles, and the other at 
2,000,’ said their father in his evidence, who gave their ages as 
twenty and twenty-one. It was one of them, Olga, who kept house 
at Tula for a so-called brother, and had gatherings of workpeople in 
his rooms with a view to making converts to the cause of revolution ; 
and it was the other sister, Vera, who tried to choke off the police- 
inspector from her companion, Prince Tsitsianof, after the latter’s 
attempt to shoot the officer who arrested him. From her earliest 
years, deposed her father in the course of the trial, Vera was of so 
fierce a temper that her mother called her ‘the wolf-cub.’ The other 
young women who were engaged in the conspiracy resembled for the 
most part those above mentioned, as well in their social position as 
in their previous careers. The three sisters Subbotine were daughters 
of a captain in the army; Elena Medvedef’s father bore the official 
rank of ‘Titular Councillor;’ Ekaterina Anserof was a priest’s 
daughter. Anna Toporkof came from an inferior class, that of the 
artisans; but she had been sent, at the expense of one of the sisters 
Subbotine, to study at Ziirich, whence she returned to act as a 
revolutionary agent. 

Marriage seems to have been looked upon by the female propa- 
gandists as an obsolete institution, to which recourse was to be had 
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only for the purpose of obtaining freedom from parental rule or 
funds for the revolutionary chest. In the rooms occupied by one of 
them, named Batiushkof, a letter was found in which the writer said 
that she could not receive a legacy which had been left her until she 
got married, and therefore entreated her friends Vera and Natasha to 
busy themselves to find ‘ some volunteer or other’ who would consent 
‘to act this comedy’ with her. ‘In such a case the end fully justifies 
the means,’ she stated, after which she went on to say that if two of 
their friends were spoken to on the subject, ‘ perhaps one of them will 
consent, unless they are at present busied with more important 
affairs.’ Two marriages of this kind really did take place between 
members of the society. On the 13th of July, 1875, Ekaterina 
Tumanof was married to Antimos Gamkrelidze in Moscow. The 
bride came to church without having taken the trouble to don a 
wedding garment, and the bridegroom and his friends did not appear 
to realise the solemnity of the occasion. After the wedding breakfast 
the bride drove away, leaving her husband to his own devices, and 
soon afterwards started for Ivanovo-Voskresensk, there to carry on 
her proselytising. Her dowry consisted in a bank bill for 1,000 
roubles, which was afterwards found when the treasury of the associa- 
tion was confiscated. On the same day another of the young women 
was married at Odessa to a fellow-conspirator, who borrowed, for the 
time being, the name and title of that Prince Tsitsianof who was 
just then acting as a witness of Gamkrelidze’s marriage in Moscow. 
The bride, having received her dowry, went away immediately to 
carry on the revolutionary campaign in Kief. A priest’s daughter, 
Ekaterina Anserof, having been educated at a gymnasium together 
with the sisters Subbotine, wanted to go abroad with them, but her 
parents would not consent. Some of her Nihilistic friends urged her 
to get over the difficulty by nominally marrying one Joselian, in 
which case she could also obtain her dowry and pay it into the 
common fund ; but the scheme came to naught. 

What the men were like who were associated with these young 
women we have already seen. They were chiefly restless spirits who 
had commenced academical, or medical, or military careers, and then 
turned aside into the more exciting field of revolutionary agitation. 
Almost all of them the sons of small landed proprietors or of profes- 
sional men, they represented to some extent the educated youth of 
Russia, with the exception of what we should call its aristocratic 
section. It is true that two princes figured among their ranks, but 
they belonged to that Georgian aristocracy which has little in 
common with the princely Russian families, and still less with the 
nobles of Western Europe. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace mentions in his 
Russia that a Prince Krapotkine is said to have lived as a cabdriver 
in St. Petersburg.’ Another Prince Krapotkine joined the ranks of 
the Nihilists, and distinguished himself after his arrest by a daring 
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escape from prison. Having become unwell, he was allowed to walk 
for an airing every evening in the courtyard of the hospital, attended 
by four armed soldiers. At 9 p.m. on the 11th of last July, the 
gates of the courtyard were opened to admit some loads of wood. 
Prince Krapotkine dropped his hospital cloak, ran behind the carts 
and through the gateway, and jumped into a carriage in which was 
seated an officer who had been seen driving past the hospital every 
evening at the same hour. Off set the carriage, the guards staring 
after it in such astonishment that they forgot to fire, and Prince 
Krapotkine vanished into space. But the existence of such princely 
agitators as those who have been mentioned must not be supposed to 
point to the existence among the Russian aristocracy of any wide- 
spread disaffection to the government. From what classes the pro- 
pagandists obtained their proselytes may be gathered from the 
accounts given by some of the inferior prisoners. Thus the peasant 
Ivan Barinof deposed that he became a member of a revolutionary 
circle at the instigation of two persons whom he met at a tavern. 
When, however, he had read the Tale of Four Brothers and some 
other books of the same kind, he wanted to leave the association, 
finding that its end was to annihilate the government and to equalise 
all classes of society; but he was told that it was now too late, and 
that if he deserted he would be a lost man. So he remained, and 
received and circulated other books of the same stamp. A citizen of 
Ivanovo-Voskresensk, named Jarkovsky, aged twenty, stated that he 
met the prisoner Agapof at a tavern, and was invited by him to 
drink. After taking his share of three bottles of beer he drank 
vodka until he became so drunk that he had to be carried home. 
Some days later he visited Agapof at home, and found in his room 
four women, who were drinking tea, or reading, or sewing. The 
books which they read were of the same kind as some which he had 
previously received from a factory hand named Schreider, who was 
the son of a major-general, and which all recommended rebellion. 
Several revolutionary publications were found in his rooms when he 
was arrested. A young priest named Bielaevsky deposed that, after 
passing his examinations in the Petrofsky Academy in 1875, he had 
no money left to carry him back to his home, which was situated 
about 130 miles from Saratof. As he sat one day smoking, after 
dinner, on a bench in the Petrofsky Park, where he spent most of his 
time, up came a gentleman who took a seat by his side, began to 
smoke, and fell into converse with him. After talking about the 
aeademy and the life led by the students there, the stranger asked 
Bielaevsky why he did not go home, as he had finished his course, 
and, being told that it was because he had no money, proposed to pay 
him ten roubles if he would carry a parcel of books to Saratof, 
whereto he consented. The witness stated that he knew of what 
nature the books were from his previous studies. Moreover, his 
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intimate friend Polyakof, who died in hospital in 1874, used to talk 
to him about such publications whenever he went to see him. The 
gendarme Ivan Belanof can scarcely be called a proselyte, though he 
listened to the voice of the conspirators. Having been ill, a doctor 
who was then in the prison in which he was on duty was very kind 
to him, and gave him good advice and medicine. Afterwards he was 
invited to a tavern where he met the same doctor, who asked him to 
assist some of the imprisoned conspirators to escape. ‘At first I 
refused,’ says the witness; ‘but the doctor began to describe to me 
so pathetically and so truly all the burdens of a soldier’s life, and 
the wretched condition of the common people, and his own willing- 
ness, notwithstanding his recent imprisonment, to serve the popular 
cause, that he brought the tears into my eyes, and I placed myself 
entirely in his hands.’ Proposals were then made to him that he 
should drug the men on duty on a certain night. They would then 
sleep heavily for about six hours, during which time the prisoners 
might make their escape, and each of them would pay him 1,000 
roubles. After several interviews in the tavern, where he met four 
ladies and some men, with whom he used to drink tea, and for whom 
he carried letters to and fro, he was induced by the threats he heard 
and the blows he feared to promise consent. But his conscience 
tortured him, he said, and he broke the bottle with the sleeping 
draught in it, and determined to give up the conspirators. Before 
he could do so, however, he was arrested, whereupon nothing was 
left him but to make ‘a sincere and simple-hearted confession’ of all 
he knew. Other witnesses belonging to the lower classes gave 
similar evidence. In very few instances did peasants, artisans, 
soldiers, or policemen appear to have heartily taken up the cause of 
revolt. Partly by persuasion, partly by bribes, a few working people 
were induced to listen to revolutionary arguments and to circulate 
seditious books. But ‘they seldom seem to have been sufficiently in 
earnest to brave danger or difficulty with the unflinching spirit dis- 
played by the educated revolutionists. 

The evidence given by one of the prisoners of the lower middle 
class is very characteristic of Russian ways and Russian thought. 
Paul Trubetskoi deposed that he received a parcel of books from the 
village schoolmaster Vinogradof. Seeing that they were ‘ unbe- 
coming,’ he gave them to his sister, saying, ‘ Hide these away some- 
where or other. I’m going to sleep a bit. Then we’ll light the fire 
and burn them.’ But when he awoke a visitor came in, and mean- 
while his sister went out for a walk. When the visitor was gone, 
Trubetskoi went to sleep again, and while he slept his brother and 
two other men came and took away most of the books. The rest he 
afterwards burnt. ‘Such books could have no attractions for me,’ 
he said, explaining that he had been for five years a dealer in liquor, 
and that he possessed ginshops out of which he made 3,000 roubles 
a year. ‘If I didn’t give up those books to the police,’ he con- 
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tinued, ‘then that must have been God’s will. It was therefore 
that God sent them to me. And so I sat in prison for a year and 
a half.’ 

It seems to have been almost entirely on their books that the 
conspirators depended for success in spreading their revolutionary 
doctrines. Let us take a glance at the literature by means of which 
they hoped to upset all things established. The existence of such 
publications is not a new feature in Russian life. From the time when 
the Russian army came back from France after the fall of Napoleon 
the First, a revolutionary literature has secretly existed in Russia. The 
severe rule of Nicholas, after he had crushed the military revolt brought 
about by the ‘ Decembrists’ in 1825, apparently silenced Socialism 
within his realm. But towards the end of his reigna great influence 
was exercised on Russian thought by the revolutionary papers, the 
Polar Star and the Bell, which Herzen published in London, as well 
as by the attacks upon the government which circulated throughout 
Russia in manuscript. That influence was temporarily destroyed by 
the liberal reforms brought about by Alexander the Second after the 
Crimean war. But after a time, when the government had become 
alarmed by the Socialistic tendencies displayed by the leaders of the 
Sunday School movement, and by the proceedings of the students 
which led to the closing of the University of St. Petersburg in 
1861, and by the incendiary fires of 1862, repressive measures were 
taken which led to the renewed influence of the secret press which 
had hitherto existed, but with a very feeble circulation. Karakozof’s 
attempt upon the Emperor’s life in April 1866 naturally alarmed 
the authorities still more, and strengthened the hands of the re- 
actionary party, who profited also at a later date by the violence of 
Nechaef. That would-be demagogue set himself up as a revolu- 
tionary despot, whose orders were to be unreservedly obeyed, and 
killed one of his agents, whose want of deference ‘paralysed the 
action of the committee.’ Being tried at Ziirich for this murder, 
and given up to the Russian authorities, he has disappeared in 
Siberia, and has left no following behind. Disappointed by the 
failure of his plans, and disgusted, it is said, by his arrogance, 
the Socialist youth of Russia have changed their tactics. The 
common people require to be educated up to insurrection, they say. 
And so they go among them in disguise, trying to gain their con- 
fidence, and attempting to shake their loyalty and their faith— 
which ends they hope to achieve by distributing ‘tracts.’ With 
how little success the evidence given at the trial we have just been 
discussing has shown. 

Now let us turn to the ‘tracts’ themselves. Here are a number 
of them—little books, for the most part, of thirty or forty pages 
each, in green or red wrappers, all professing to be published with 
the consent of the censorship, some of them sewed up in covers, 
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and displaying title-pages, which really belong to quite innoxious 
publications in popular request. The book most often mentioned in 
the recent trial is the Tale of Four Brothers. It will serve as a 
good specimen of its kind. There were once four brothers, it begins, 
who lived in a great forest, unconscious of the existence of other folk. 
But at last one day they chased a bear to the top of a mountain, 
from which they got their first view of the outer world, saw villages 
and homesteads, and men tilling the soil. So they determined to 
explore the new land which lay before them, and to make acquaint- 
ance with the ways of civilised men. The first man they met 
strongly recommended them to go back to their forest home, but 
they paid no attention to him. The next passer-by was a pilgrim, 
who sang, as he went, a doleful song, the burden of which was— 


I roamed all over Russia; groans the moujik and moans ; 
From hunger he moans, from hunger ; 
From cold he groans, from cold. 


Hearing this, the brothers took counsel together, and resolved to 
separate for a time and travel in different directions, and then to 
come together again and compare their accounts, so as to find out 
where men live most comfortably. One of them, Ivan, went north- 
wards. Coming to a village he was surprised to find the peasants 
hard at work beneath a blazing sun, while a landed proprietor was 
looking lazily on. Venturing on an expostulation, all that he gained 
was a flogging, whereby ‘he at length understood that laws mean 
this, that the rich man may bully the poor, and the poor man must 
put up with everything and always hold his peace, and grovel, 
moreover, at the other’s feet.’ A little later he was told by an old 
man, with whom he drank, all about the peasants: how they were 
serfs until they were freed by the Tsar, and how arbiters were ap- 
pointed from among the gentry, who gave only bad land to the 
peasants, and called in soldiers to shoot them if they complained. 
Musing on all this, Ivan went farther. ‘Many villages and towns 
did he visit; everywhere was life bitter to the peasant and the 
workman.’ At last he witnessed a case of such oppression on the 
part of a village elder that the peasants mutinied. The police came 
and seized Ivan as a ringleader, and he was sent to Siberia. Mean- 
time the second brother, Stepan, had gone south. There one day he 
found an official arbiter attempting to force some villagers to accept 
the worthless land he wished to allot to them as their share. As they 
refused to agree, the arbiter called in soldiers, who attacked the 
people. In the fight which ensued a young soldier killed his father. 
Horror-struck at the sight of the old man’s blood, the soldier turned 
and slew the arbiter whose orders had brought about the parricidal 
deed. The other soldiers were then beaten off by the villagers, 
whom Stepan proceeded to harangue, saying that the soldiers ought 
to make common cause with the people, and all Russia ought to rise 
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in simultaneous rebellion, and not go trusting to the Tsar. ‘ It seems 
to me a shame that so many millions of men should be able to do 
nothing for themselves, but should go on trusting in someone else.’ 
But the peasants merely replied: ‘We'll hand you over to the 
authorities for such speeches.’ And at last they did so, and Stepan 
was sent to Siberia as a rebel. The third brother, Demian, had 
visited the cities of Eastern Russia, and there worked hard. But, 
however much he toiled, he never could do more than barely support 
existence. Money he could by no means acquire, for the employers 
of labour kept it all for themselves. One day he was present when 
some villagers refused to pay their taxes, saying they were too poor 
todo so. A priest was sent for who urged them to obey the autho- 
rities, whereupon Demian argued the point with him; and the 
result was that he also was sent to Siberia. Thither also, about the 
same time, was the fourth brother sent. He had been so delighted 
by the sight of a monastery, with its white walls, and green roofs, 
aud gilded domes, rising amid trees on a cliff above a river, and so 
struck by the interior of its church in which pilgrims knelt, and 
monks sang, and tapers burnt, and incense smoked, that he asked 
leave to live in it as a servant, thinking it a kind of sacred Paradise. 
But, to his horror, he found that the monks were dissolute hypocrites, 
and the abbot an impostor who used mechanical means to draw tears 
from the eyes of a ‘ miraculous picture’ and money from the pockets 
of the faithful. For attempting to reveal this and similar frauds, 
Luke was seized by the people, and sent, like his three brothers, to 
Siberia. On the road leading ‘from dear mother Russia to step- 
mother Siberia,’ the four brothers met again. Comparing their 
experiences, they came to the conclusion that nowhere was there to 
be found a place in which the poor live happily. But the time would 
come, they all agreed, when the people would rise in revolt, and their 
oppressors would be overthrown, and the poor man would be able to 
live at his ease. Thereupon they all four made good their escape. 

And from that time forth (thus ends the story) they have been traversing 
Russia, ever rousing the peasants, inviting them to the bloody feast. They 
wander north, south, east, and west. Nobody knows them, no eye sees them, 
but all can hear their loud-sounding voice. And at the sound of that voice the 
peasant takes courage, lifts up his downcast head, feels his blood spring like a 
fountain within him, and is ready to stand up for his liberty, for his land, and for 
his freedom from taxes. And when they have énlightened all the peasantry, 
mother Russia will resound with a mighty music, and will roll like the blue sea, 
and with mighty billows will she drown all her evil foes. 

This story may be taken as the best specimen of the literature 
by means of which the Russian Socialists hope to prepare the nation 
for insurrection. Some of the other books may also be mentioned, 
but more briefly. That on which, next to the Four Brothers, the 
conspirators seem to have laid most stress, is the Khitraya Mekhanika, 
or *‘ Cunning System,’ intended to instruct the common people in the 
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principles of political economy, to let them know whence the incomes 
of the peasantry are derived, and how they are spent. The Moujik 
works incessantly, it states, endures the heat of summer and the frosts 
of winter, and gathers together a few roubles, most of which are swept 
away by the tax-gatherer, for from the hard-earned gains of the poor 
are formed the riches of the State. Out of those riches go nine 
millions of roubles to the Tsar, and 170 millions to the army and 
navy, and all that is allotted to the share of the working classes, who 
really supply the money, is the sum of 760,000 roubles for national 
schools. The book is written in the form of a dialogue, the principal 
speaker being a workman in a factory named Stepan, a man of great 
knowledge and wisdom, who concludes by saying that when the 
people are roused into action the Tsar, and the nobles, and the 
officials, and the merchants will join in opposing their just demands, 
and will spend every rouble they have in the fight. And perhaps 
they will succeed once or twice, but eventually they must give in, 
for nothing can long oppose the force of a united people. No mercy 
must they then expect. 

And when we get the upper hand (are his last words), then will we rid mother 
Russia of all her oppressors. Then shall we be at liberty to set up our peasant- 
brotherhood, in which there shall be neither mine nor thine, neither gains nor 
oppressions, but there will be labour for the common weal, and among all men 
brotherly aid. No ‘cunning system’ shall we set up. That is not the sort of 
thing for us peasants. And of what use could it be tous? But Wrong must be 
utterly rooted out, and Right must be set on foundations that will last for ever. 


The Story of a Copeck, like the Four Brothers, is written in the 
semi-poetic style of the skazki or Russian popular tales. According 
to it, Russia was a pleasant country to live in when there were only 
peasants in it. But as there was consequently no sin there, the devil 
neither slept nor broke his fast for seven years, at the end of which 
time he invented priests. Two similar periods of abstinence sub- 
sequently qualified him for the invention of landed proprietors and 
traders. All of them were well received by the peasants, whom they 
soon got into their hands. One day a peasant asked mother Earth 
where he could find a copeck. The answer was ‘Dig.’ So he dug 
and dug, and at last he found the coin. This he gave to a priest in 
exchange for a crumb of bread, and the priest gave it to the sacristan, 
telling him to get therewith a pig. And the sacristan took it to a 
tradesman, and demanded in return for it a pig and a honeycomb. 
And the tradesman took it to the peasant, and told him to produce a 
pig, and a honeycomb, and a wolfskin. The peasant handed over 
the pig, and went into the forest, where he found wild honey and 
slew a bear. The bearskin he took with the honey to the trades- 
man, who gave him the copeck, but insisted on his leaving part of 
his apparel behind, as he had brought the wrong kind of fur. The 
copeck he straightway carried to his landlord’s house, as money due 
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tohim. After this he met with a series of accidents, resulting in 
the return of the copeck into his hands. Thereupon he determined 
never to part with it again. And he kept his resolution, although 
first the police, and then soldiers, were sent to take it from him. 
And one night, as he slept, the copeck came to him and led him to a 
sage, who ordered a bird to carry him away to a far-off land. There 
he saw the harvest being gathered by joyous bands of peasants, 
working together like so many brothers. There he was told there 
were no authorities, no traders, no landlords, no priests. Therefore 
fraud, and oppression, and sorrow were unknown, and all men lived in 
peace and unity. And when he awoke he went forth into the world 
to act as the apostle of such ideas as were realised in that happy 
dreamland. And as he traversed hamlets and villages he never ceased 
crying : 

Awake, awake, O ye orthodox. Let us go forth into all quarters of the great 
Russian land, and tell the people that the hour has come for us to rise up against 
our foes, Let everyone to whom my voice comes swear in his heart to preach 
all that is true to his brethren, even as the apostles preached. Let each one 
swear he will endure torture and death for his brethren, as the apostles did. Then 
shall mother Russia rise up like one man, and no hostile power will be able to 
stand against us. And then will be fulfilled on earth the kingdom of God—the 
kingdom of truth and love, wherein there shall be neither sorrow nor sickness, 
neither troubles nor tears. 


The Khrabry Voin, or * Valiant Warrior, is a kind of declama- 
tion, a fervent appeal to the people to look after their own affairs, 
and to deprive their rulers of all power to hurt. 


Then will there be holiday-making at our doors also, and for us too will rise 
the dear red sun, and we shall all of us be rich and happy. Only yield not to sloth. 
Take care that the land falls not again into evil hands, but that we may all together, 
like brothers, make use of all fields and woods and pastures. Then shall we, dear 
friends, live kindly, peaceful, joyous lives. And there will be among us no 
murderers or oppressors. For each man will possess what is his own. There will 
then be no cause either to steal or kill. Soon, my brothers, will that good time 
come. On all sides arises the peasant strength. Mother Russia heaves with a 
roar like that of a great sea. And when she has arisen, there will be no opposing, 
no restraining her. 


Under the title of Good Friday Sermon of the Holy Tikhon 
Zadonsky, Bishop of Voroneje, purporting to have been ‘ printed in 
the typography of the Ecclesiastical Academy’ at Kief in 1875, is 
masked a virulent attack upon the clergy. After Christianity be- 
came a State religion, it begins, the power of the priests waxed great. 
In Western Europe a revolt against it took place, and the Papal power 
was restrained, some few centuries ago. Somewhat later came the 
revolt of the ‘ Schismatics’ against the Russian clergy. They were 
not altogether victorious, but they succeeded so far as to shake the 
faith of the Russian people in the priests. ‘The. present faith is to 
the past what a half-rotten beam is to a vigorous, deep-rooted oak.’ 

EE2 
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Since the time of the French Revolution many peoples have gained 
their political freedom, but the poor are everywhere in slavery to the 
rich. Against the rich they struggled with little success till about 
twelve years ago, when a small group of poor and unlearned working- 
men arose, desirous of calling together the scattered forces of Right, 
and leading them to their last conflict with Wrong. And now from 
that nucleus has grown ‘ the greatest force in the world,’ one that 
will in time free Russia from poverty by dividing its soil in equal 
shares among its inhabitants. 

O Russian people (cries the supposed preacher), think of what awaits thee in 
the future, think of the riches, of the happiness which thou mayst enjoy, and 
remember what thou hast now. Remember thy useless labour, the need, the 
hunger, the cold thou endurest. Remember how thou hadst to sell thy last beast, 
when thy children had nothing to eat, because thou hadst no money wherewith to 
pay tax-arrears. Remember how in the years of drought the taxes were cruelly 
forced from thee; remember how thou wast forced to send thy last son into the 
army. Remember all this, and know it was not thus written down to thee at thy 
birth, such was not thy destiny. And bear in mind that all might be different, 
that thou mightest live in plenty, happiness, and liberty ; that not fate, but the rich 


alone, are the cause of all thy woes. 


The reader of the book is then exhorted to go forth and talk down 
lies. 


More than one heart will be fired by thy words, more than one warrior will 
arise on thy track. And see! quicker and quicker will gather mighty forces, 
Louder and louder will resound their terrible voices. Soon will they be heard by 
the Russian people, Soon will it awake from its sleep of centuries. And then 
woe betide its oppressors ! 


There are many more of these books before us, but we must pass 
lightly over them. One of them, Parova Mashina, or ‘The Steam 
Engine,’ is written in Little Russian. Two of them profess to be 
accounts of The First Ages of Christianity, and The Troublous Time 
in Russia, having taken refuge within wrappers really belonging to 
pamphlets published by a society for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge among the people. The present state of the peasants forms 
the subject of one of the most important of the number, a pamphlet 
styled From Fire into Flame; or, See, Babushka, here is St. George’s 
Day!’ According to it, the peasants have been given their freedom, 
it is true, but they are none the better for that. Only one-fifth of 
the soil has passed into their hands. The gentry have kept the 
other four-fifths for themselves, so that, while each peasant holds only 
3 desiatines, the shares of their former masters average 673 apiece. 
And there are even worse evils than this to complain of. ‘The 
former system was like a wolf, falling upon a man in a thick wood. 
The present one is like a swamp full of leeches,’ which suck his life’s 
blood. The yoke of the capitalist is heavier now than in former 

days was that of the serf-holder. If the Russian people does not take 
care, it will soon be as badly off as the people of England, a land 
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which during the last sixty years has become one great prison, only 






































the that men work harder therein than in any gaol. Indeed, ‘in London, 
a the richest city in the world, during the last ten years 3,292 labourers 
ng- have died of starvation.’ Moreover, in England there are whole 
ht, districts in which, it is said, the race is altogether degenerating. An 
_ average Russian family of five persons, the writer calculates, may 
ar obtain from their land each year about 110 ewt. of corn, which he 
ual values at 180 roubles. This leaves the tamily about half a rouble, 
or eighteen pence, a day to live upon, supposing that they make 
e in enough by their winter handiwork to pay all dues and taxes, reckoned 
and at 150 roubles. But if the lands were properly divided, the peasants 
the would be at least ten times as rich as they are now. In order to 
” bring this about they must rebel. 
lly In rebellion lies the sole chance of saving the people from the poverty, hunger, 
the and cold which it endures, and from the final destruction which awaits it in the 
thy future—rebellion against landholders, against labour employers, against the Tsar, 
a and against every authority which undertakes to defend tke spoilers of the people. 
Another story is mainly devoted to England, the hero being a 
eal peasant who is carried thither through the air by Mudritsa, the 
daughter of Naum, to whom he is introduced by a damsel named 
' Liubusha. Arriving by night in London, he sleeps under an arch- 
- way, and next day is taken to the docks, where he works along with 
oe a number of companions, ‘ all from the hospital of poverty, all suffer- 
on ing from hunger.’ Later on, after being splashed with mud by 
the wheels of a rich man’s carriage, he is shown whole rows of shops 
- bursting with riches, and then is taken to a damp cellar, where on 
- foul straw sleep children, ‘all pale and miserable,’ some of whom have 
a to work ‘fifteen or even eighteen hours out of the twenty-four.’ 
ua Afterwards he is shown a village in which other children of similar 
“ appearance are engaged upon straw-plait. One of them falls asleep 
i from exhaustion, and is awakened by the cut of a whip. Still worse 
- is the case of the workers in a match manufactory, to which he is next 
m introduced. After this he rejoices at the noble sentiments he hears 
g expressed at a revolutionary meeting he attends. With pleasure does 
“4 he learn that 
f there draws nigh the terrible deadly contest between the working people and their 
e oppressors. Already over all the land are spread our friends and comrades; already 
do they everywhere secretly sharpen knives and prepare matches. ... Like a 
y torrent will blood flow, like a burning sea will glow fires. But, as rusty iron is 
purified in the furnace, so will the world also be renewed when that struggle is 
C over. 
: The writer eventually explains that the Liubusha of the story is 
‘the brotherly love innate in every human heart.’ And Naum, the 
. father of Mudritsa, is ‘the intelligence of the human race.’ And his 
children are books. And Mudritsa, the particular book-child which 





carried the hero to England, is Karl Marx’s Capital. 
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Besides such small books as those we have been quoting, three 
Socialist journals circulated in Russia—the Vpered, or ‘ Forwards, 
published in London, and the Nabat, or ‘Tocsin,’ and Rabotnik, or 
‘Workman,’ published at Geneva. Of these the Nabat only is at 
present issued. The published volumes of the Vpered are before us, 
but all we can now do is to mention, by way of variety, two or three 
of the pieces of poetry which occur in it, and which may serve as 
specimens of the poems circulated by the Russian propagandists. 

One of these, the ‘ Apostle,’ exclaims : 

When with iron hand the yoke of power everywhere stifles us, when imbecile 
arbitrary power crushes a worn-out people, when fear prevents anyone throughout 
the land from daring to open his mouth, when the best forces of nations grow 
numb in heavy lethargy, then do thou, amid the sufferings of the fettered working 
people, go through towns and villages, and cry ‘ All hail, O Freedom !’ 


Another poem describes the building of ‘A New Prison, 
whereof the Tsar has himself laid the first stone, after assisting at 
a Te Deum and praying to God on his knees. After hearing the 
remarks upon it of the poet, a mason cries : 

No empty words hast thou spoken, O brother. Long have I awaited them. 
Terribly have the people already suffered. Surely the hour of vengeance draweth 
nigh. Let it strike. We will go forth together, to gain holy right with the axe. 

A third poem is addressed ‘To Chernyshef, tormented to death in 
prison, the champion of the people’s cause.’ He was a young distri- 
butor of seditious books in the government of Samara, who died soon 
after leaving the prison in which he had been confined for two years 
at St. Petersburg, where his funeral was made the pretext for a poli- 
tical demonstration last year. ‘Worn out by cruel imprisonment,’ 
it begins, ‘ thou hast won a glorious death. In fight for the people’s 
rights hast thou laid down thy brave life.’ His friends, it continues, 
bore him to the grave, and closed his falcon-like eyes. ‘Sorrow 
pressed not down our souls, nor did tears glisten in our eyes, when we, 
bidding thee farewell, flung dust upon thy coffin. No—but hate 
almost stifled us. We were eager to fight with the foe. And to 
avenge thee pitilessly we swore above thy remains.’ Of a fourth piece 
of verse, a song with the burden— 

Arise, stand up, O working people! 
Hungering brother, rise against thy foes! 
Spread abroad, O cry of national vengeance: 

‘ Forwards ! ’— 


a single stanza will convey a sufficient idea :— 


The Vampire-Tsar sucks thy veins : 

The Vampire-Tsar drains the people’s blood. 
He requires soldiers for the army ; 

Send him thither then your sons. 

Feasts and palaces by him are needed, 

Give him then thy blood ! 
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Perhaps the most interesting of these poetic effusions is the 
following ‘ Poem by a Working Man,’ which appeared in the Vpered 
last May :— 

It is not the grass that is sighing in the steppe, nor the wind moaning in the 
oakwood. A bold and mighty cry makes itself heard. It summons us to war 
with the foe. It is not falcons that are flying, scenting corpses nigh at hand. It 
is the working folk rising in arms, to avenge their sires and grandsires. .. . . 

Let us go forth, then, brothers in friendship, to quaff together the cup of 
Fraternity, and above fallen monarchism to unfurl the standard of Equality. 


It is pleasant to know that in reality the Russian working people 

refused to listen to the revolutionary appeals made to them, whether 
in prose or verse. The enthusiasts who were lately tried at St. Peters- 
burg appear to have failed utterly in their propaganda. Books are 
about the weakest’ weapons to which they could have recourse in 
dealing with so illiterate a people as the Russian. The workmen and 
artisans with whom they were brought into contact seem to have 
taken but little interest in their plans and views, and in many cases 
handed them over to the police. On the 34th of last March, sentence 
was pronounced on the prisoners. The greater part of them were 
condemned to imprisonment and hard labour in fortresses or factories ; 
Prince Tsitsianof, for instance, for ten years, Sophie Bardine and Olga 
Liubatovich for nine, Zdanovich for six years and eight months, Vera 
Liubatovich for six years, Djabadari, Gamkrelidze, Kardashef, Lydia 
Figner, Alexandra Khorjevsky, and others for five. Criminal as was 
their conduct, it is impossible not to feel pity for enthusiasts who gave 
themselves up for an idea to an almost certain fate. With one fact 
they may perhaps solace themselves. The severity of the sentences 
passed upon them will in many eyes invest them with the dignity of 
martyrdom.! 

Those who may wish to know more about the ideas which are 
turning so many young heads in Russia cannot do better than read 
M. Tourguéneff’s last novel. It appeared in Russian under the title 
of Nov’ in the January and February numbers of the St. Petersburg 


' It is said that this severity would be mitigated if the prisoners would appeal 
to the Emperor for mercy; but they refuse to do so, saying that the imprisonment 
they have already undergone has so shattered their health that they cannot live to 
suffer long. Among those condemned to ten years’ penal servitude is a peasant, Peter 
Aleksyef, who defended his conduct in a remarkable speech, which has been clandes- 
tinely printed and widely circulated in Russia. There were in all about a dozen 
members of the working-classes among the prisoners, that is about a quarter of the 
whole number. The severity of the punishments may be contrasted with the light- 
ness of those to which an Austrian court has recently condemned similar culprits. 
Four Russian Socialists were tried at Lemberg in March for circulating seditious 
books: three of them were found guilty, and were sentenced to be imprisoned, one 
for eight days, two for a month, and then to be sent out of Austria. Another trial 
of a large batch of Socialists is impending in Russia, where it is said that about 
five hundred agents are now employed in circulating the revolutionary trash described 


above. 
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Vyestnik Evropy, one of the best periodicals of which any country 
can boast. It has been translated into German under the title of 
Neuland, and into French (originally in the Temps) under that of 
Terres Vierges. We have not here the space in which to do it 
justice, but we can recommend it heartily, not only on account of 
the valuable nature of the pictures it draws of Socialist life in Russia 
at the present day, but also for the artistic skill with which its 
scenes and its characters are brought vividly before our eyes. Its 
moral tone also is noble throughout, and it may be of great service 
to the Russian youth of the period, as showing them how little trust 
they can place upon many of their pretended friends and fellow- 
workers, and how little sympathy they are likely to elicit among the 
common people for whom they are ready to make every sacrifice. 
The principal figure, portrayed by M. Tourguéneff with a very 
sympathetic hand, is that of the young student and tutor Nejdanof, 
a conspirator who ought never to have meddled with conspiracy, so 
weak of will is he, so uncertain of himself, of a mind so poetic, of 
tastes so aristocratically fastidious, of a temperament so nervous and 
impulsive. In the house to which he goes as a private tutor he 
meets the heroine of the story, Marianna, a girl who, in her unwise 
love for the people and her reckless readiness to sacrifice herself in 
their cause, rivals the Sophie Bardine or the Olga and Vera Liubato- 
vich of the trial. But in her case M. Tourguéneff has allowed 
himself a little idealisation, has kept in the background and lightly 
touched upon the contempt for marriage and religion which cha- 
racterises the class of Russian young women to which she belongs, 
while he has exalted into a truly noble sentiment the mixed feelings 
they entertain of indignation against wrong and riches, of sympathy 
with all that is poor and plebeian. She leaves her home and joins 
Nejdanof in his campaign against all things established. But he 
soon finds he has never been thoroughly in earnest, that his convic- 
tions are as unsettled as his actions are fitful and inconsistent, and 
he ends by sending himself out of a world in which he feels that he 
has no fitting place. Before he does so, however, he makes a few 
attempts to pervert the common people, whose costume he and 
Marianna have assumed, but with the least possible success. With 
wonderful force the author brings before our eyes the scene in which 
Nejdanof enters a village ginshop and harangues the peasants on 
their wrongs. But they heed not his words, only crowd around him 
and insist on his drinking glass after glass of fiery spirit, till at last 
he falls senseless, and is ransomed for half a rouble by the trusty 
driver who awaits him outside. Very forcibly also is painted, by a 
few touches, the scen2 in which Markelof, the sour but strong-willed 
fanatic of the revolutionary group, is suddenly taken prisoner and 
handed over to the police by the peasants whom he thought he was 
leading into insurrection, for whose welfare he was ready to give up 
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everything. The three characters we have mentioned stand out dis- 
tinctly from the rest. The practical man of business, Solomine, the 
single member of the party who seems to have his wits about him, 
leaves no very distinct impression upon the mind. So sensible a 
man as he is represented to be would scarcely have risked his liberty 
by conspiring with such a sentimentalist as Nejdanof, such a fanatic 
as Markelof. He seems to be intended to serve as a type of the 
Socialists who do not wish to hurry the march of events, who think 
that the common people are not yet ripe for rebellion, must be pre- 
pared for it by a slow but sure education. Markelof, on the other 
hand, is a conspirator of the school of which the late Bakounin was 
the leader, of which the Geneva Nabat is the literary organ—the 
school which teaches that in rebellion lies the only chance of the 
oppressed people; that outbreaks, even though utterly futile at the 
moment, will tell in the long run; and that the blood of political 
martyrs is the most fruitful seed of revolution. The ignoble types 
among the revolutionists are sketched rapidly and with admirable 
skill—such as the rich tradesman Golushkine, who brags so much 
until the police interfere, and then so utterly collapses, grovelling at 
the feet of the authorities in a passion of ‘ sincere repentance ;’ or the 
fussy and foolish Pakline, who betrays his friends without meaning it, 
and whose chatter is so eminently Russian in its vague volubility 

No less admirably are described the types of official life with which the’ 
revolutionists are contrasted, the rude and reactionary Kallomeitsof 
and the polite and plausible Sipyagine. But there is the less need to 
dwell longer on the work at present, inasmuch as it has been announced 
that it will soon be available for English readers in the form of a trans- 
lation made from the Russian original by Mr. Schuyler. To it when it 
appears, or to the French and German translations already published, 
may be referred all Western readers who wish to know more about 
the revolutionary societies of Russia. That those associations are of 
no great political significance will probably be the opinion to which 
the readers as well of Now’ as of the recent trial at St. Petersburg 
will arrive, so little do the masses appear to relish the doctrines 
which their Socialist advisers obtrude upon them. But they will not 
have been without good result if they induce the authorities to think 
seriously of providing other outlets than now exist for the self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm which at present drives so many of the Russian 
youth of either sex into rebellion, and of reducing to harmlessness 
their now somewhat dangerous activity by abolishing such abuses as, 

in spite of recent reforms, still flourish, over which an injured people 

may brood until the dull heat of indignation may be quickened into 

the fire of rebellion. But it is rather stagnation than over-activity 

that is to be dreaded in Russia. One of the best of recent Russian 

novels, Goncharof’s Oblomof, excellently describes the slow step by 

which there creeps upon the well-intentioned individual after whom 
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the book is named the absorbing lethargy which is so well known 
among Russians, one leading to a mental and physical condition to 
which the name of Oblomofism has been consequently given. And 
the unfortunate hero of the tale may be taken as a type of his 
country. Due allowance being made for poetic license, the picture 
which the ill-starred Nejdanof draws of his native land in the verses 
of which a translation follows, may be considered not too much of a 
caricature. In his native land, declares the poet, who is supposed to 
have just returned to it after a long absence— 


all, all isas it was wont to be. Only in one thing we have surpassed Europe, 
Asia, the whole world. Never before have my compatriots been lapped in so 
terrible a slumber. 

All around me sleep—everywhere, in towns, in villages, in carts, in sledges, 
by day or by night, standing or sitting. The merchant sleeps, sleeps the official. 
The sentry sleeps on his watch, beneath the burning of the sunbeams or in the 
snowy cold. Slumbers the prisoner in the dock; dozes the judge on the bench. 
A death-like slumber holds the peasantry. Ploughing and reaping they sleep; 
sleeping they thresh the corn. Sleeps the father, the mother, the whole household. 
All slumber! ‘The beater and the beaten both slumber alike. 

Only the dramshop slumbers not, never closes its eyes. And grasping a spirit- 
bottle in its right hand, its brow recumbent at the north-pole and its feet on the 
Caucasus, sleeps, with a sleep that knows no waking, our motherland, Holy Russia. 


W. R. S. Razsron. 
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— OF ENGLAND. 
ges, Tut conflict between the spiritual and temporal powers which, 
“4 under different forms, we have watched from afar, first in Italy, sub- 
ch. sequently in Germany, has at length extended itself to this country. 
DP; So strongly has the tide of agitation set in amongst us that, not- 
Id. withstanding the intense interest connected with the Eastern Ques- 
. tion, it is everywhere making itself felt; and after the absorbing 
rad question alluded to has been settled, that of the relations of Church 
“a and State bids fair to be the leading topic of the day. An inquiry 





into the causes out of which the agitation has arisen is the more 
necessary, since a writer of eminent position in the Church, when 
dealing with the question of the present and future condition of the 
Church of England in the March number of the Nineteenth Century, 
ignored altogether the grievances and presumed wrongs now widely felt, 
and expressed his belief that, after some temporary excitement and 
the elimination in some way or other of an inconsiderable minority 
who are supposed to be causing it, peace will be restored, and all settle 
down quietly under the existing order of Church government. As I 
take a different view of the situation, though with all respect to the 
writer of the paper alluded to, and feel that some account of the 
nature and extent of the evils now complained of is essential toa right 
understanding of the real state of things, I would invite the reader 
who is willing to follow me to consider the serious questions which 
underlie the present very anxious crisis affecting the Established 
Church. 

It is matter of common remark that old questions are continually 
reviving, and to many minds it may be wearisome to look into so old 
a subject of debate as that of the relations of Church and State. But 
as long as the Church of God exists among men on earth, having 
necessarily its human as well as its divine side, and holding as neces- 
sarily important points of connection with the states of the earth, and 
awakening the most powerful instincts of our nature from the very fact 
of the common interests at stake in both the spiritual and temporal 
orders of being, it is impossible but that the questions affecting these 
mutual relatiors, as they arise, should lead thoughtful men to consider 
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the changed circumstances under which fresh disputes and anxieties, 
though on the same subject-matter, emerge from time to time. 

It is important, in order to separate from the question here pro- 
posed to be discussed what would without doubt perplex and pre- 
judice its treatment, to observe that the Ritual question, which 
has hitherto agitated the minds of men to an extraordinary degree as 
the sole question at stake, is quite distinct from and independent of 
the immediate cause of disturbance. Ritual is still the subject- 
matter to which the action of the Courts is being directed ; but the 
immediate cause of the prevailing agitation is connected with the far 
wider question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which underlies every 
subject connected with doctrine, sacraments, or discipline. Many who 
do not at all sympathise with the Ritual movement, or at least not 
with the advanced forms which Ritual has reached in not a few cases, 
are yet greatly disturbed on the question of the relations between 
Church and State, and have joined what, for a better name, we may 
call the party of resistance. Many others who have taken no active 
part in this movement, yet anxious lest the present intrusive action 
of the civil power should precipitate a crisis which must end in dis- 
establishment, or otherwise eager for the restoration to the Church 
of greater liberty of action and a truer expression of her mind on the 
critical questions of the day, as necessary for the preservation of truth 
and the furtherance of peace, are so far at least at one with the move- 
ment party. Altogether from different motives, vast numbers are 
deeply stirred by the extreme gravity of the occasion and the anxious 
nature of the prospect before us. Moreover, it is not a mere clerical 
question. The laity are showing as keen an appreciation of the 
crisis and as earnest an interest in the questions at issue as the clergy, 
though the latter are necessarily more immediately concerned. Nor 
is it confined to the higher and middle classes. Working men are 
beginning to be extensively moved by the same impulse. 

The object of this paper is to endeavour to bring home to the 
reader a sense of the vital interests at stake, with the view of ex- 
plaining the real causes of the present distressing conflict. And in 
aiming at this object I would earnestly plead for a dispassionate con- 
sideration of the points to be reviewed; for that all who value the 
Church as a living organisation—as the mystical body of Christ— 
whether High Church or Low Church, have a like concern in seeking 
a rectification or restoration of the Church’s constitutional powers, is 
evident from this, that the two persons who have most suffered within 
the last few months under the present order of ecclesiastical rule— 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Tooth—represent respectively the two opposite 
parties which, in the main, divide the Church. 

With these preliminary remarks, I may now state the crowning 
grievance which is pressing on the minds and consciences of a vast 
body of Churchmen. To state the case very generally, it is this— that 
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Parliament, in the name of the Royal Supremacy, is exercising a 
degree of control over both the legislative and judicial functions of 
the Church, which is felt to be vitally affecting the very character of 
the Church of England, as a Church, and tending to convert it into a 
department of the State. If we consider the limitations cast around 
the Royal Supremacy according to our established constitution, and 
then compare the result with what Parliament now claims to do in 
dealing with Church matters, the truth of this statement will be seen. 

The Royal Supremacy, viewed in its essence or root-principle, 
implies the sacred prerogative of seeing justice done to all subjects of 
the realm, and due order observed by all estates, ecclesiastical equally 
as temporal, according to their respective systems, without the inter- 
ference of any foreign power. It is a political, not a spiritual 
authority, inasmuch as the sovereign is not a spiritual person, but 
one holding from God the supreme civil authority, which nominally 
deals only with the ‘temporal accidents of spiritual things,’ as once 
expressed in a famous protest, not with the spiritual things them- 
selves. It does not mean that the sovereign or the State which he 
represents is capable of deciding spiritual questions, or judging in 
foro conscientie, or settling the belief or religious practices of the 
people committed to his charge. It is the security to the people of 
the just and orderly administration of the laws of the Church, such 
as the Church has concurred in establishing, and the State has ac- 
cepted and sealed with its civil sanction and coercive jurisdiction. 
The supremacy at once connects the temporal and spiritual spheres 
of government, while yet implying their distinctness, because it 
recognises the spiritual authority as a specialty; only, as wielding 
the temporal power, it claims to require due guarantees for the 
mutual harmony of the two orders, and to guard the subjects of the 
realm from any wrong either in their spiritual or temporal interests. 
It implies a concordant action of the two orders, the spiritualty and 
the temporalty, as separate entities in their separate spheres, under 
one supreme authority. 

The 37th Article of Religion clearly enunciates this view 
of the Royal Supremacy. The Article is ‘Of the Civil! Magistrate.’ 
It lays down the fundamental principle that ‘the Queen’s Majesty 
hath the chief power in this realm of England . . . . unto whom the 
chief government of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain, and is not,*nor 
ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction.’ This sentence strikes 
unmistakably the keynote to the whole subject—namely, the absolute 
independence within his own dominions of the sovereign in all causes 
whatsoever. The closing part of the Article lays down the further 
principle of the kind and extent of power of interference which, the 
sovereign is to exercise in ecclesiastical causes, when it adds that 
what is meant is ‘that only prerogative which we see to have been 
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given always to all godly princes in Holy Scriptures by God Himself: 
that is, that they should rule all estates and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers.’ The ‘ civil 
sword’ is manifestly the keynote again of this passage, meaning that 
external coercive jurisdiction is the prerogative and mode of action 
intended on the part of the sovereign—the forcible application of 
power to secure justice, not the power of judgment in the causes in 
dispute, nor the interpretation of the mind of the ecclesiastical body 
whose orderly government within its spiritual sphere it secures. And 
this limitation is made the clearer by the central passage in the same 
Article, which expressly excludes the idea which had caused doubt 
and anxiety at the time when the Article was penned—namely, that 
the power of the sovereign was made to extend in some way to the 
exercise of spiritual authority—an idea eliminated by the further 
explanation that ‘when we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty the chief 
government (by which titles we understand the minds of some 
slanderous folks to be offended), we give not to our princes the 
ministering of God’s Word or of the sacraments.’ 

It is obvious that by the term ‘ministering’ cannot be meant 
the exercise of the priestly office or preaching, which there could be 
no need to exclude from the Queen’s Majesty by a solemn disclaimer 
in an Article of Religion. What alone can be meant to be excluded 
is power to interpret by civil procedure, such as alone belongs to the 
sovereign, ‘God’s Word, or to regulate the mode of administering 
the sacraments, or the divine service generally, of which the sacra- 
ments form the main part. 

The 37th Article must be taken in connection with the 20th, 
‘Of the Authority of the Church,’ which manifestly supplements the 
former; for it declares where the power of interpreting ‘ God’s 
Word,’ and of regulating the divine service and the administration 
of the sacraments, is to be looked for. ‘The Church,’ it says, * hath 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith.’ And if it be asked whatis meant by ‘the Church’ in this 
Article—which indeed might be open to doubt, as the term ‘ Church’ 
includes the laity equally as the clergy, and so the question arises 
whether the authority spoken of belongs to one or the other order 
or to both—we turn to the 139th Canon, the title of which is ‘ The 
National Synod, the Church Representative, which says that ‘the 
sacred Synod of this nation, in the name of Christ and by the king’s 
authority assembled, is the true Church of England by representa- 
tion,’ sealing this statement by an anathema. Convocation, originally 
organised in its peculiar form for the special purpose of taxing the 
clergy, and distinct from the Provincial Synod, became in course of 
time, before the Reformation, practically identified with it (the two 
bodies for convenience’ sake coalescing), and may now be viewed as 
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formally occupying the place of the Synod and discharging its proper 
functions. If it be further asked what authority is intended to guide 
the counsels of Convocation, Mr. Walcott refers us to a State paper 
of 1604, the same year in which the Canons were issued, signed 
by Dudley Carleton, which says ‘that in any matter concerning 
religion thought fit by the king to be declared or determined, 
Convocation is to dispute and determine points which are in 
question out of the Scriptures, Councils, and Fathers.’! But to return 
to the question of the Royal Supremacy. 

The statements in the Articles which are enshrined in the Prayer 
Book are in entire accord with the statute of Elizabeth, which is the 
legal authority for determining the character and extent of the supre- 
macy of the Crown. This most importgnt statute provides ‘that 
such jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities, and pre-eminences, spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power 
or authority have heretofore been, or may lawfully be exercised or 
used for the visitation of the ecclesiastical state and persons, and for 
the reformation, order, and correction of the same, and of all manner 
of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormi- 
ties, shall for ever, by authority of this present Parliament, be united 
and annexed to the Imperial Crown of this realm.’ It is evident, 
as Mr. Gladstone, commenting on the terms of this statute in his 
Remarks on the Royal Supremacy,’ observes, that there is no 
trace here of any intention to regard the sovereign as ‘the source 
or fountain-head of ecclesiastical jurisdiction;’ but that the words, 
as he further observes, express only ‘corrective, not directive or 
motive powers—powers for the reparation of defect and the reform 
of abuse, but not powers on which the ordinary, legitimate, and 
regular administration of the offices of the Church in any way 
depends for its original and proper sanction.’ This becomes all 
the clearer if we look for an illustration of what is meant either to 
the claims made by our sovereign in pre-Reformation times, to which 
the statute refers under the terms ‘ have heretofore been,’ or to canons 
made by the desire of the Crown at the time, and so explaining the 
terms ‘or may lawfully be exercised or used.’ A clear and authoritative 
account of what was claimed as to jurisdiction by our sovereigns before 
the Reformation is stated in the 8th Constitution of Clarendon 
(A.D. 1164), wherein it is provided that the course of appeals should 
be ‘from the archdeacon to the bishop, from the bishop to the arch- 
bishop, and in the last resort from the archbishop to the king, by 
whose command the controversy was to terminate in the court of the 
archbishop, and not proceed further without assent of the king.’ 
According to this Constitution the king was to see that justice was 
? Dom. Ser. Jus. I. vol. viii. fo. 26. See Walcott’s Constitutions and Canons 


Ecclesiastical of the Church of England, James Parker & Co., Oxford and London, 
1874, p. 179. 2 P. 14, ed. 1850. 
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done, but the cause in every stage was to be heard and decided in the 
spiritual court, only the Crown interfering with a ‘mandamus’ if 
the archbishop refused to hear the appeal, and retaining in its own 
hands the power of determining whether or no the appeal should 
afterwards be carried for final settlement to Rome. There was no 
claim whatever on the part of the Crown to have the cause judged 
otherwise than by the spiritualty. Thus far as to the ‘ heretofore 
have been.’ As to what was contemplated since the Reformation, we 
have, as a testimony, the provision made in the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, which, though never sanctioned by the Crown, and 
therefore not to be pleaded as canon law, yet was done according to 
statutes passed in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and renewed by 
Parliament in that of Elizabeth (a.p. 1571), and carried out by com- 
missions of which Cranmer and Parker were successively the chief 
instruments, and therefore having their full authority. Among these 
proposed canons is one determining the course of appeals (De Ap- 
pellationibus, cap. xi.). It provides that ‘appeals should pass from 
archdeacons, deans, and others having subordinate ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, to the bishop, from the bishop to the archbishop, from the 
archbishop to the Crown, and that then the appeal, by direction of 
the Crown, is to be heard in the last resort, if it be a grave case, by 
the Provincial Council, or otherwise by three or four bishops ap- 
pointed by the Crown for the purpose.’ The action of the Crown in 
regard to appeals is shown in this case to be similar to that which 
was contemplated in the ‘ Constitutions of Clarendon’—that is to 
say, that the Crown should regulate and sanction the order of the 
course of jurisdiction, but not itself exercise it, only securing that 
the proper order be carried out by the constituted spiritual authority 
in each stage of the proceeding, but in no other way being supposed 
to interfere. 

Thus, then, we have the recognised character and extent of the 
Royal Supremacy, as touching the question of interpreting or defining 
matters connected with the doctrine or services of the Church, 
which are the points now under dispute, clearly laid down for us. 
This view of the Royal Supremacy is also entirely in accord with the 
preamble of the great Statute of Appeals (24 Henry VIII.), 
which set aside the Papal Supremacy in England, not, as is often 
said, transferring the Papal Supremacy to the Crown, but restoring 
and securing to the Crown the supremacy which kings of England 
of old had claimed in their frequent struggles with the Papacy. For 
the preamble speaks of the ‘Empire governed by one supreme head 
and king,’ and the people divided into ‘the spiritualty and tempo- 
ralty,’ and the king ‘ rendering and yielding justice and final determi- 
nation to all manner of folk within his realm in all causes without 
restraint or provocation of any foreign princes or potentates of the 
world ;’ and then again of ‘the body spiritual having power, when 
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any cause of the law divine happened to come into question, or of 

spiritual learning, that it was declared, interpreted, and shown by 
that part of the said body politick called the spiritualty . . . and 
the temporal power working with it so that both their authorities and 
jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due administration of justice, 
the one to help the other.’ 

This view of the limited character of the supremacy becomes yet 
clearer by considering how an irregular exercise of it which prevailed 
during the reign of Elizabeth and that of the Stuart kings was 
afterwards repudiated. The ‘High Court of Commission for Eccle- 
siastical Causes’ was set up with a kind of plenary authority and 
immediate jurisdiction extending into every diocese of England, 
partly as a court of first instance, partly as a court of appeal. The 
Crown, in fact, going far beyond the regulation of appeals guaran- 
teed to it by law, usurped an original jurisdiction over all persons and 
causes, to be carried out indeed by bishops, but the order of their 
proceedings depending solely on the Crown, as though the sovereign 
were supreme pontiff as well as chief magistrate. The usurpation 
was probably due to the confusion which had arisen from the Pope’s 
claim to wield the two swords, thus centring in his office temporal as 
well as spiritual authority. It was, no doubt, also in part due to the 
unsettled character of the times, the anxiety always surrounding the 
throne, and the need of extraordinary powers to preserve order among 
the violent conflicting parties, not as yet brought under the esta- 
blished rule of the Reformation settlement. 

It required time to disentangle the two ideas of the temporal 
and the spiritual, though in principle set forth with sufficient clear- 
ness in the Reformation authoritative documents, and to habituate 
the minds of men to the distinction which broadly separates the two 
powers. The fallacy lying at the root of this confusion of ideas 
became at last glaringly apparent, because such a claim manifestly 
constrained the sovereign to enforce his own religion and his own 
view of divine service on all his subjects by all the powers at his 
disposal ; and the terrible reaction which followed the enforcement of 
the principle, seemingly so logical, was the unmistakable witness of 
its falsity. The overthrow of the monarchy, and with it of the 
whole Church establishment, and the Church of England itself as a 
visible communion, was in no slight degree due to the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of this most unconstitutional tribunal. It was abolished in 
A.D. 1640, and the abolition was confirmed by statute in the reign 
of Charles the Second, a.p. 1661. The possibility of its revival was 
closed by the Bill of Rights, which declared it to be ¢ illegal and per- 
nicious.’ The Crown, thus cleared of this usurped prerogative, fell back 
upon its old legal appellate jurisdiction, to be exercised only where 
there had been ‘ lack of justice in the archbishop’s court.’ 

We have been led in the course of the argument to view the mean- 
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ing and the limitation of the Royal Supremacy mainly, though not 
exclusively, in regard to the judicial functions of the Church. But the 
statutes quoted apply also to its legislative functions, and limit the 
supremacy in this respect in a similar manner to that in which the 
civil supremacy of the sovereign is limited by the power of Parliament. 
And this, indeed, is guaranteed by pledges given by the Crown itself. 
The most notable, perhaps, and that which, placed as it is in our 
Prayer-book at the fore-front of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, is 
the most conspicuous, runs thus. After declaring, on the part of the 
sovereign, ‘that We are the supreme governour of the Church of 
England,’ it follows ‘that if any difference arise about the external 
policy, concerning the injunctions, canons, and other constitutions 
whatsoever thereunto belonging, the clergy in their Convocation is to 
order and settle them, having first obtained leave under our broad 
seal so to do; and we approving their said ordinances and consti- 
tutions, providing that none be made contrary to the laws and 
customs of the land ;’ and still further the engagement ‘ that out of 
our princely care that the Churchmen may do the work which is 
proper unto them, the bishops and clergy, from time to time in Con- 
vocation upon their humble desire, shall have license under our broad 
seal to deliberate of, and to do all such things as, being made 
plain by them, and assented to by us, shall concern the settled con- 
tinuance of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England 
now established.’ The claim, therefore, which is implied by the 
Royal Supremacy in respect of ecclesiastical legislation seems to be 
clearly explained by this declaration. The clergy had bound them- 
selves by the ‘ Act of Submission’ to deliberate in Convocation only 
with the royal license and consent; but the Crown, on its part, bound 
itself to submit to Convocation any question that might arise and 
require to be settled touching ‘the doctrine and discipline’ of the 
Church. 

We have already seen how this principle of controlling super- 
vision reconciled with distinct recognition was also to be secured to 
the Church courts. Thus far, then, the compact, if it may be so 
called, between Church and State was fairly ordered, the Church 
having insured to it the real exercise both of its legislative and 
judicial funetions, only under the external superintendence of the 
Crown, from which necessarily its decisions derive legal sanction and 
coercive force. 

While looking back to the Reformation settlement, it is not 
meant that the principles laid down were always in practice adhered 
to. The despotic ideas which in those days leavened the action of the 
Crown found aready response in the minds of the people; the un- 
settled state of all the organs of Church government, which had 
partially at least to be reconstructed on breaking away from the 
Papal government, the subjection to which had often imperilled the 
very consciousness of their separate inherent authority, and the 
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strong elements of opposition continually roused into stern con- 
flict,—unavoidably led to the exercise of irregular acts of power. 
The wonder rather is, that amid such a seething of violent opinions 
and wild confusion of new ideas conflicting with old habits, practical 
principles as to the conjoint action of Church and State, clearly 
recognising, at least by word, their respective rights and liberties, 
were authoritatively declared; and this the more as the clergy, by 
their * Act of Submission’ (though guarding their recognition of the 
Royal Supremacy by the qualification of guantwm per Christi legem 
licet), had so far committed themselves as to fetter their rights of free 
synodical action by the requirement of a royal permission to act. 
The principles of constitutional government were not always acted 
on in matters of State. What wonder if spiritual liberties were 
often ignored, and rights, though sealed by statute, at times over- 
ridden? But it is observable that the instances of irregular action of 
the Crown or Parliament, which may be quoted against the terms of 
the contract, such as have been proved to exist, are found, not so much 
during the later more settled periods of our Reformed Church history, 
when it had acquired consistency and order under Elizabeth and her 
successors, but previously during Edward the Sixth’s reign or the earlier 
years of Elizabeth. As an instance of this irregular rhode of action 
during those unsettled and violent times, we may quote Fuller’s 4 
account of what took place in bringing in the Second Prayer-book of 
Edward the Sixth. This Prayer-book, the result of the influence of 
the ultra-Protestant Reformers, chiefly those from abroad, was drawn 


‘ up by a committee appointed by the king, and a new Act of Uni- 


formity was passed in 1552 (April 6), enforcing its use to commence 
on the Ist of November. It is alleged that this Prayer-book was 
never submitted to Convocation, though an expression in a letter of 
Cranmer’s at the time seems to imply the contrary ; but Fuller asserts 
it, and thus states the reasons, which may apply beyond this immediate 
case: * Now the reason why the king would not entrust the diffusive _ 
body of the Convocation with a power to meddle with matters of re- 
ligion was a just jealousy which he had of the ill affection of the 
major part thereof. . . . It was therefore conceived safer for the king 
to rely on the ability and fidelity of some select confidants, cordial to 
the cause of religion, than to adventure the same to be discussed and 
decided by a suspicious Convocation.’ It is evident that the clergy 
generally were unwilling to follow the king in the extreme Protestant 
direction to which his contemplated reforms tended, and so, if the 
fact be as Fuller states, he unscrupulously overrode the principles of 
the constitution to carry his point. 

To return to the question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it is im- 
portant here to state, as bearing on a special controversy of the present 
day, how the appellate jurisdiction of the Crown was intended to be 

3 Church History, Book VII, Cent, xvi. ¢. 9. 
FF2 
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carried out according to the first Reformation statutes. When all 
appeals to Rome were forbidden by the 24th of Henry the Eighth, 
c. xii., A.D. 1533, it was enacted that all causes should be finally decided 
in the archbishop’s court, except in cases where the rights of the Crown 
were concerned, when the appeal was to be remitted to the Upper House 
of Convocation. In the year following, by a fresh Act it was ordered 
that in every case of appeal a royal commission under the great 
seal was to be issued, appointing certain persons to hear and decide 
the appeal ; only in extraordinary cases the king was to issue a further 
Commission of Review, to revise the sentence delivered. This was 
the origin of the Court of Delegates. By a later statute, the 37th of 
Henry the Eighth, c. xvii., it was enacted that laymen should be 
empowered to share in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, only 
providing that they should be doctors of civil law. It was in accor- 
dance with this provision that the 127th Canon of 1604 ruled that 
all ecclesiastical judges, besides being learned in civil law, should 
also be required to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. With regard 
to the composition of the Court of Delegates, however, Gibson ‘ states 
that ‘there are no footsteps of any of the nobility or common law 
judges in commission till the year 1604 (7.e. for seventy years after 
the creation of the court); nor from 1604 are they found in above one 
commission in forty, till the year 1639, from whence (in the down- 
fall of bishops and their jurisdiction which ensued) we may date the 
present rule of mixtures in that court.’ The court, during the later 
years of its existence, used to consist of an equal number of bishops, 
of judges of common law, and of civilians or doctors in civil or canon 
law, and so continued till the year 1832, when its powers passed to 
the Privy Council. But, as has been often stated, only four appeals 
touching heresy came before this court, and none were settled in it, 
such appeals being dealt with in the High Commission Court during 
its existence, or in the Upper House of Convocation. 
Before leaving this part of our subject it is important to remark 
‘that notwithstanding any irregularities committed, during unsettled 
times, in the conflict of contending parties and powers, yet, as to all 
main parts of the ecclesiastical system under which we have been 
living—the Articles as revised and reduced to their present form and 
number in a.p. 1562; the Canons of 1604 which have regulated our 
Church courts; the Prayer-book as revised in 1662—as to all alike the 
legitimate exercise of the powers of Convocation was fully respected, 
and the concurrent and harmonious action of Church and State con- 
firmed the settlement. 


* Vol. i. p. xxi., A.D. 1713. Mr. Freeman disputes Gibson’s statement in the 
Introduction to his Leclesiastical Judgments, A.D. 1865, but his statements were met 
by Mr. Perry, who also considers that his objections were disproved by a ‘ Return,’ 
made in the course of the same year at the instance of Mr. Hubbard, to Parliament, 
of ‘all Appeals in Causes of Doctrine and Discipline made to the High Court of 


~ 


Delegates from 1537 to 1852.’ 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


We must now change the scene and review the relations existing 
at the present day between Church and State. All the main features 
we have been contemplating in the past are changed. We have 
Parliament exercising the powers of the Crown. Instead of a Par- 
liament composed of Churchmen, oftentimes of High Churchmen, we 
have Parliament composed of men of all creeds, and representing a 
people of whom a very large portion is separated from the Church, 
and a considerable number openly opposed to it—no less than 105 
members being returned from Ireland, and 60 from Scotland, in both 
which countries the religion of the electors is at variance with that 
of the Church of England. Instead of an appeal-court composed, 
mainly at least, of bishops and civilians, we have one of judges of 
common law, and of which only a single member, the Lord Chancellor, 
need be a member of the Church of England. Instead of Convocation 
watching the course of things, and recognised as the legitimate legis- 
lative chamber, constantly in action, receiving appeals, and judging 
books, &c., we have a Convocation which, after a long suppression and 
great discouragements, is slowly struggling into life, and without any 
real recognition by the State. Instead of commissions of bishops 
and Convocation dogmatically defining tke distinctions and lines of 
doctrine, we have a series of judgments of the Supreme Court which 
have shaken the Church to its very foundations, and jeopardised its 
claims to be a teacher of truth, ‘a keeper and witness of Holy Writ,’ 
though again and again, through the infinite mercy of God, truth 
has avenged itself, and spread far and wide with renewed strength, 
springing afresh out of its very denial, as though true life would seek 
new and irregular channels when its legitimate organs of expression 
were paralysed or out of joint. 

Special incidents, like casual remarks, often show tendencies of 
movements more surely than formal and studied acts. There have 
been continually occurring such incidents as mark the steady progress 
of Parliamentary absolutism, fast settling down upon the Church of 
England. After the Gorham judgment, Bishop Blomfield’s endeavour 
to carry a bill through the House of Lords, providing that questions 
of doctrine occurring in ecclesiastical suits on appeal should be referred 
for decision to the Upper House of Convocation, was rejected on the 
ground that the State would not surrender its absolute claim to decide 
concerning doctrine through judges of its own appointment. Though 
the new Lectionary, the work of the Ritual Commission, was sub- 
mitted to and approved by Convocation, yet when the bill was framed 
to enforce its use, it was specially insisted upon that any words 
implying the consent of Convocation, which words stood in the first 
draft of the bill, should be erased, in order to prevent its being sup- 
posed that Parliament could recognise any authority in Convocation, 
though in the ‘Act of Uniformity Amendment Act’ the proceeding 
of Convocation is recited. When the Supreme Court acquitted the 
authors of Essays and Reviews, the bishops in Convocation solemnly 
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condemned the book, upon which they were told in the House of Lords, 
by one high in office, that they had brought themselves within the 
penalties of Premunire. During the late change in the composition 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council much was said of the 
wishes of High Churchmen being carried out by constituting a court 
solely of lay judges, the only ground of the silence of High Churchmen 
being the hopelessness of obtaining from Parliament any real repre- 
sentation of the spiritualty in a court now constituted. When the 
Privy Council Committee overruled the judgment of the Arches in 
respect to Mr. Gorham, and resolved that he ought to be instituted, 
they advised ‘her Majesty to remit the cause with that declaration 
to the Arches’ Court, to the end that right and justice may there be 
done in this matter pursuant to the said declaration.’ They respected 
the spiritual authority as alone competent to exercise spiritual disci- 
pline over a priest in sacris. Mr. Mackonochie was coridemned by 
the same court November 25, 1870, when it was ordered that * he be 
suspended for the space of three calendar months from all discharge 
of his clerical duties and offices and the execution thereof—that is to 
say, from preaching the Word of God, and administering the sacra- 
ments, and celebrating all other clerical duties and offices.’ And again, 
in condemning Mr. Purchas for contumacy, the court judged it ‘ right 
and proper to direct that Mr. Purchas be suspended ab officio et bene- 
Jicio for the space of one year.’ The court had in 1870 advanced so 
far as to inflict spiritual discipline over priests, which it had not 
claimed as being within its sphere in 1850. A bill is now before 
Parliament to do away with the congé d’élire, the last remnant of the 
semblance of the Church’s consent to the appointment of her chief 
pastors. 

The real practical effect of the judgments of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council needs to be well weighed in order to 
appreciate the full power now in the hands of the State. It is some- 
times urged in mitigation of the evil of the entire system of doctrine, 
worship, and discipline of the Church of England being committed to 
the decisions of a tribunal constituted as the present court of appeal 
is, that its functions are purely judicial, not legislative, and that what- 
ever its decision in the particular case may be, the Church’s doctrine 
remains the same after as before such judgment is given. The 
Church’s doctrine is embodied in its documents, thus it is said, and 
the documents are unchanged by the action of the court. The argu- 
ment would be true if the Church had the power of reforming its 
own documents, should these appear from the sentence of the judges 
to be obscure or not sufficiently expressive of the truth which the 
Church holds. In a matter of the civil law, if a statute were pro- 
nounced by a court to be contradictory or inadequately expressed, a 
declaratory act would be quickly passed to remedy the defect. The 
meaning of the law would be without delay affirmed. If Convocation, 
as the legislative chamber of the Church, were in like manner in action, 
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and able to explain or reform canons or documents pronounced by the 
court of appeal to be in any way insufficient to convey the meaning 
intended, the defendant in the particular case might suffer for his 
inadequate expression of the truth at stake, but the truth itself of the 
Church would be sustained, and future wrong prevented. It is the 
impossibility of reforming or correcting supposed insufficient standards 
or in any way clearing up doubts, in consequence of the suppression 
of the voice of the Church in her synods, that really places the whole 
system of the Church under the power of the judge, because the 
interpretations of the court are the only authoritative and recognised 
means of ascertaining what the law of the Church is. Now, con- 
sidering that those to whom this eventful power is committed need 
be only common law judges, with no training whatever in theology 
or Church history, with nothing necessarily of the Church’s mind, 
and, with the single exception of the Lord Chancellor, not necessarily 
even members of her communion, it is obvious that the Church has 
not any sufficient security for the expression of the truth she is alone 
commissioned to teach, nor any means whatever even for interpreting 
language which lapse of time or changed habits of thought may have 
rendered obsolete. 

It is evident that a court having the ultimate decision in declaring 
what may or may not be held among us, without any check or power 
of correction or explanation on the part of the Church itself, must 
exercise an overpowering influence over her whole organisation and 
life. The universal absolutism of the Papacy dominating the Roman 
Obedience arose in great measure from the custom of appeals being 
carried in the last resort before the Roman Curia. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council is more and more obtaining a 
similar absolute rule over the Church of England, and there is 
reason to apprehend that by like means, as of old, a Papal des- 
potism is really again being established in England, only now in 
the hands of the civil power representing the popular mind of the 
day. 
It is sometimes thought that the agitation and complaining spirit 
which at present prevails is only the fruit of the discontent of some 
who cannot get their own way in ritual matters, and who set up their 
own judgment against that of the court through some new form of 
rebelliousness. It is important to observe that this dangerous spirit 
can plead very high authority, and has a past history, and must 
therefore have far deeper roots than is generally allowed. For one 
no less reverenced than John Keble could say so long ago as the year 
1850: ‘ Redress to such a wrong [he is speaking of the Gorham 
judgment] as we have suffered and security against its recurrence 
can only be had (humanly speaking) by one of two processes. Either 
the governing power in the State must allow the objectionable deci- 
sion to be reviewed by proper authority, and the usurpation be abated 
for the future ; or the governing power in the Church must demur to 
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the State’s interference, and disregard its enactments.’’ Certainly 
matters in this respect have not improved since Mr. Keble’s days. 
The claims of the State and the gravity of its judgments in matters 
of ‘ the divine law and spiritual learning’ have continued to be no 
less distressing, and the powers claimed no less absolute. 

Two securities ought surely to be provided in reference to final 
appeals if ever peace is to be restored to the Church. Some spiritual 
persons representing the Church ought to act as a body of referees or 
experts, to declare what its doctrine or usage, in any case brought 
before the court, is, as a guide to the judges hearing an appeal ; ard, 
secondly, Convocation ought to be in living action, with power at need 
to explain or amend documents which may not with sufficient clear- 
ness express the mind of the Church. Though there are episcopal 
assessors appointed under the Judicature Act of 1876, yet they do 
not profess to be representatives even of the episcopate. 

The latest cause of distress, and what has called out the immediate 
agitation that prevails, is the Public Worship Regulation Act, which 
is unquestionably the greatest innovation in the methods of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction which has taken place within our memory. Its 
history is so important, as showing the present mode of managing 
Church affairs, that it seems necessary to give it in some detail. 

A bill was brought into the House of Lords by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the regulation of all matters connected with the 
divine service, the provisions of which, as they were not in the main 
carried out, it is not worth while to specify ; but they did not propose to 
make any material alterations in the constitution either of the diocesan 
or the provincial courts. There was at first no intention of referring 
the bill to the consideration of Convocation ; but, this being pressed, the 
draft, subsequently to its introduction into Parliament, was sent 
down to the Lower House of Convocation attached to certain general 
questions as to the Church Discipline Acts. This draft of the bill 
was freely and adversely commented on, and was then referred to a 
committee. This committee proposed large and fundamental altera- 
tions, and the report was ordered to be taken to the Upper House 
with a request that the objections and amendments contained in it 
might be considered. During the debate strong objections were urged 
by men of very different views against any legislation of the kind 
proposed. During the progress of the bill, however, in the House of 
Lords, it was fundamentally changed by Lord Shaftesbury’s amend- 
ment, and the bill thus amended never came before Convocation in 
any shape whatever. This amendment was of the most eventful kind, 
constituting a single common law judge for all cases within the scope 
of the bill, thus superseding practically the provincial and diocesan 
courts as far as its special purposes were concerned. Moreover, this 
judge was to havea right of succession both to the Arches and to 

5 «A Call to Speak Out.’ Occasional Papers and Reviews, Keble, p. 223. Parker 
& Co., Oxford, 
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the Chancery Court of York in the event of vacancies occurring 
in the two offices, and this without any fresh appointment, solely by 
virtue of the Act of Parliament. It was, in fact, a complete revo- 
lution in the system of Chureh judicature, and at the time great 
surprise was expressed that an amendment involving such conse- 
quences was carried, after but little discussion, by a large majority, 
both archbishops voting for it, and thirteen bishops, whilst none 
voted on the other side, though objections were suggested by two or 
three, indeed by the archbishops themselves. The new judge was 
to be appointed, subject to the control of the Crown, by the arch- 
bishops, but on their not agreeing by the Crown itself direct. It 
was even proposed by a leading and influential peer to go a further 
step still, and give the nomination of the judge simply to the Crown. 
In the House of Commons the bill appears to have been carried under 
a panic, and was made a party triumph, the Prime Minister taking 
advantage of the adverse excitement caused by Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions proposing greater freedom for the Church as to divine 
service, on which the Prime Minister clenched the force of his appeal 
to the House by a ‘ No Popery’ cry, under the now famous assertion 
of the purpose of the bill being ‘to put down Ritualism.’ Mr. 
Hubbard’s amendment, specifying omissions or neglects as subject- 
matters to be corrected by the bill equally with additions or commis- 
sions, was a kind and dispassionate attempt to mitigate the manifest 
one-sidedness of the measure; but the partisanship already fully 
stamped upon it must ever cling to it as long as it remains on the 
statute-book, even as it is now practically being worked only by 
one party in the Church for the purpose of attacking another and less 
popular one. 

The bill, in its earlier shape, was submitted to the Lower House 
of the Convocation of York, as to that of Canterbury, and a discussion 
took place. A resolution was moved to the effect ‘that the thanks 
of this House be hereby tendered to His Grace the Lord Primate for 
his endeavour to effect such legislation, and that this House records 
the general approval of His Grace’s bill;’ but this resolution was 
negatived. As amended by Lord Shaftesbury, the bill was never 
presented to the House. 

An important return has been made to the House of Lords, at the 
instance of Lord Limerick, of the form of appointment of Lord Pen- 
zance in contrast with that of his predecessors in the Arches, Dr. 
Lushington and Sir Robert Phillimore. The changes exhibited in 
this return are very remarkable. Dr. Lushington and Sir Robert 
Phillimore were appointed by the Primate, acting freely on his own 
authority by right of his see, conveying by a direct commission the 
right of receiving appeals and inflicting ecclesiastical censures, the 
judge appointed being required to be learned in canon law, &c., and 
to declare solemnly his belief in the Thirty-nine Articles—in fact, 
giving similar guarantees to those required for holy orders. The 
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appointment was afterwards ratified and confirmed by the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. In the case of Lord Penzance the appoint- 
ment is only to be judge under the Act, and for the purposes of the 
Act, and is made by virtue of the powers given by the Act. He 
succeeded to the Arches on a vacancy occurring in that court, not by 
a fresh appointment from the archbishop, but ipso facto by virtue of 
the Act, which gives the right of succession. There is no qualification 
required as to the knowledge of canon law, or belief in any form of 
doctrine, but only an acknowledgment of being a member of the 
Church of England. The appointment is afterwards confirmed, not 
by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, but by Mr. Cross, as Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

The conduct of the bishops in acceding to the bill, especially as it 
cut off a material part of their jurisdiction, has been much commented 
on. It is to be remembered that the bishops were exposed at the 
time to ceaseless violent attacks in a highly excited state of the 
popular mind, changes in the service having caused great alarm, as 
changes in accustomed usages always do, and an imperfectly instructed 
people being unable to discriminate between English Catholicity and 
Romanism. There was also a very strong prejudice, and not unnatu- 
rally, against the old Church courts in their present condition as 
cumbersome, slow, and costly ; and an impatient age, unfavourable 
to institutions, cared not to reformthem. Moreover, the bishops were 
powerless to meet new emergencies, because the staff of constitutional 
government was broken. SBishops without synods or councils of 
presbyters are like Samson with the mystical lock of hair shorn off. 
The extreme difficulties of the position of the bishops have hardly 
been sufficiently considered. 

It has always been an ominous thing to interfere with the freedom 
of episcopal jurisdiction, which is, indeed, the first element of 
Church jurisdiction. Both in cause and effect such interference has 
always marked the progress of Papal absolutism, as notably of late in 
the prostration of episcopal authority accompanying the dogma of 
Papal infallibility. By the same rule the recent interference by 
Parliament with the diocesan courts is more than a straw which 
marks the current of the wind. 

The momentous character of the changes made by the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, when viewed in the light of the constitu- 
tional relations between Church and State, will be readily perceived. 
The changes are, speaking roughly, as follows :—The diocesan courts 
practically superseded in all matters connected with the divine 
service; the bishops reduced to being umpires between the com- 
plainants and defendants, when willing to submit to them in any 
cause; the complainants and defendants alike deprived of any right 
of appeal in case of such reference to the bishop; a court, though not 
in name, instituted alongside the Arches, yet assuming the name of 
the Arches, which is to act as a court of first instance throughout 
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England, while the Arches is properly only an appellate tribunal ; 
the archbishops deprived of the right inherent in their sees of appoint- 
ing their official principals, and instead appointing the judge of this 
new court, who is to become their joint provincial judge, their choice 
checked by the necessity of mutual agreement and also by the approval 
of the Crown, or, on their not agreeing, the appointment resting solely 
with the Crown; the judge of this new court no longer required to be 
a civilian or learned in canon law, but any judge of common law or 
barrister of ten years’ standing; coercive power to enforce sentences, 
as we have seen, if need be, by imprisonment; and bishops required 
to act out the decisions of the new judge as instruments of the court. 
It has been thought, and no doubt is, an alleviation of the severity of 
the Act, that the bishop can stay its proceedings, and prevent a com- 
plaint coming before the court; but it is to be observed that the 
bishop has to give his reasons in writing, and it is thought by some 
that only some very strong grounds would warrant the exercise of this 
restraining power, and that the bishop would readily be compelled by 
mandamus to let the complaint proceed. 

If we contrast the present state of things indicated by the facts 
which have been adduced with the Reformation settlement, as em- 
bodied in the statutes and documents already quoted, it is clear 
that the contract, if it may be so called, has not been observed. From 
whatever cause, the engagements on the part of the State obviously 
have not been carried out. The denial to Convocation of anything of 
coordinate legislation in Church matters, the modification of the 
Church courts at pleasure, the bringing the appointment of the 
judges of the Church courts under the control of Parliament, the re- 
taining in its hands the power of defining and interpreting the 
Church’s doctrinal and ceremonial statements through the Supreme 
Court composed of lay judges solely of its own appointment, the 
exercise of direct coercive power over the clergy in their spiritual 
functions—these assumed prerogatives, coupled with the appoint- 
ment of the bishops without any consultation with the Church, tend 
more and more to place the Church in complete subjection to the 
State. And it is only that vigour of independent life instinctively 
animating Englishmen, in spiritual as in civil matters, brought 
out, perhaps, more earnestly into play as a reaction against uncon- 
stitutional wrongs, which has supplied in some measure what is wanting 
in the legitimate order, and, as one of the greatest wonders of this active 
period of our history, with the blessing and unfailing guardiansbip of 
Almighty God, together with much personal sympathy and kindness 
on the part of the bishops, has helped to develope the action of the 
Church spite of all her difficulties and in the face of all her adversaries. 
As the power of the Crown declined, Parliament, obtaining the pre- 
ponderance in all departments of the State, has unavoidably assumed 
the rights of the Royal Supremacy; and as formerly the Crown 
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overstepped the limits which, by the presumed compact, defined its 
supremacy, é.g. in the case of the High Commission Court and the Star 
Chamber, so Parliament has usurped powers which properly belong 
and had been pledged to the Church. It would seem as if the State 
were avenging itself on the Church, in recollection of the days now 
long gone by when the Church, or rather, perhaps, leading churchmen 
exercising the power of the State, really oppressed it, and sought their 
own ends in the wrong done. But if the present tendencies of State 
autonomy continue to develope, and freer action of its divine 
powers be denied to the Church, it would be more true to alter the 
terms of the oath taken by priests at their ordination, and, instead of 
their vowing ‘to minister the doctrine, and sacraments, and the 
discipline of Christ, as the law hath commanded, and as this Church 
and realm hath received the same,’ to spare them the scruples arising 
from the manifest inconsistency between what is assumed and what is 
actually done, and admit openly the change that is rapidly going on, 
in imposing on them what alone ‘ the realm has received.’ 

The danger of the present crisis arises from the pressure of coercive 
measures, resting on such authority as has been indicated, meeting 
with a determined resistance which is thought to be justified on con- 
stitutional principles. As, in our past national history, such conflicts 
between conscientious convictions on the one side, and unconstitutional 
authority on the other, have not ordinarily subsided till the principles 
contended for have triumphed, so in these theological disputes the 
question of the future must depend on the truth of the principles 
asserted; but there is surely ground to apprehend the continuance of 
the struggle till either the State has granted the liberty desired, or 
the Church has set itself free of its control. That a great impulse 
has been given to the disestablishment movement is evident, its 
promoters from without the Church deriving a fresh stimulus from the 
sight of our present disorders, and those from within cherishing the 
belief that truth can be asserted and real Church order be carried out 
only by such means. It is atime for most earnest thought on the part 
of all who regard the highest interests both of the Church and the 
State. Neither the Church nor the State has ever gained by wrong 
done to the other, and power unduly used never fails to react to the 
injury of those who thus use it. It will be most. lamentable if there 
is no other end to the present disorder but disestablishment. What- 
ever may be the possible gain, whether to the State of the avoidance 
of a religious difficulty, or to the Church of the possession of the 
power to express her own mind and order her own affairs freely, yet 
for both statesmen and churchmen it is most necessary to consider 
what disestablishment means. Disestablishment, if accompanied, as 
it surely will be, by disendowment, means to the State the loss of its 
most powerful ally for promoting order and conservative principles, 
and the shaking to their very foundations of all institutions, even to 
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the peril of the monarchy. It would surely involve also the unsettling 
of the tenure of all property, as a new order of inheritance followed 
the disendowment of the Church at the French Revolution, and a Land 
Bill rapidly succeeded disestablishment in Ireland. To the Church 
disestablishment means the lowering the social standard of the clergy, 
and so the diminishing of their influence with the higher classes and 
the leaders of thought; the spiritual dearth of the country districts 
generally ; a dependence of the country clergy on the chance squire 
or the vestry of farmers; great uncertainty as to the action of the 
ruling Synod; and the probable disruption multiplying the already 
numerous divisions of Catholic Christendom, and risking fresh seams 
in the robe of Christ. Disestablishment would be a portentous cata- 
strophe both to Church and State, though worse to the State than to 
the Church. 7 

In conclusion I would express my convictions that the true remedy 
of our sore distress and anxious forebodings lies, where it ever has lain 
in Church matters, in adherence or return to 20n apyaia, and to the 
principles of our reformed constitution. Peace can never be attained, 
except either by unreasoning submission or constitutional order. There 
can be no question which of the two is the peace befitting English- 
men, and which alone is true. Beneath all the disorder and seeming 
insubordination, there is a deep yearning for peace; but there are 


minds, and specially such are ever being trained on English soil, 
which can never rest till just rights are accorded, and an honourable 


liberty secured. 

The strain of the pressure of these new methods of jurisdiction, 
and of judgments widely regarded as prejudiced expositions of the 
mind of the Church, lies at present heavily on the upper section of the 
High Church party. The wind may shift and the tide turn, and the 
pressure lie on the other side of the vessel. As the popular will inclines, 
the unpopular party will in turn feel the force of the State power. 
Popular prejudice must necessarily, according to such rule, become 
the dominant power ruling the Church. ‘ Delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.’ But such methods fail in the civil order, and can hardly be 
expected to succeed in the spiritual order. The Church is the channel 
of divine grace and the interpreter of the mind of God, and within 
the Church God speaks through her councils and by her representa- 
tives, and blesses the discipline carried out in faithful accordance 
with her divine constitution. ‘ Kings and queens’ were to be her 
‘ foster-fathers and foster-mothers.’ Obedience to ‘the powers that 
be’ implies the fulfilment of relative duties on the part of the 
State to the governed. There was to be harmony, the one power ‘ to 
help the other,’ and both, in mutual respect for each other’s rights, to 
glorify Him Who appointed each in its distinct order to accomplish 
His will. 

T. T. Canter. 
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An institution so ancient, so venerable, and having so many claims to 
public respect as the Church of England, ought to be able to stand on 
its own merits, or it is tolerably certain that it will not long be able 
to stand at all. The friends of the monarchy are content to leave 
it thus without special defence. The speeches from the throne do 
not bristle with sarcastic allusions to evil-minded individuals who 
are endeavouring to undermine its foundations. The Heir Apparent 
does not think it necessary, whenever he appears in public, to weave 
into his addresses some eulogium upon the Crown and its value to the 
nation. Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State never dream 
of entering upon elaborate defences of our political system, or specu- 
lations as to the possibility of its maintenance. An evil day will it 
be when this is changed. It is difficult to conceive of the monarchy 
being thus placed on the defensive, environed with dangers so 
serious and menacing that ministers of State should take every pos- 
sible occasion of assuring the country that its enemies were as weak 
as they were malignant, and that nothing was to be feared from them, 
or, what would be still worse, exposed to the attack of an active 
body of Republicans who had established a government of their own, 
to which a large section of the people gave their exclusive allegiance, 
and whose power so far impressed the Sovereign and her Cabinet, 
that, instead of resolving to stamp out the rebellion, they gave its 
leaders full toleration, and even assured them of the most kindly 
consideration, provided they did not attempt to set royalty aside alto- 
gether. If, unhappily, such a state of things should ever be brought 
about, it would not be rash to predict that the days of our monarchy 
were numbered—that it had at last come to be of the things which, 
having decayed and waxed old, are ready to vanish away. 

The same reflection is suggested to many minds by those defences 
of the Established Church which certain bishops, following the 
example of the Primate, are so fond of attempting. If, indeed, their 
arguments were so strong as to be convincing to all but those who are 
under the dominion of blind and invincible prejudice, or their survey 
of its position so hopeful and reassuring as to impart a new confidence 
to all its friends, there might be an excuse for occasional utterances 
of this kind, though even then their policy might be questioned. 
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But when their tone is apologetic rather than triumphant—when to 
all sensitive ears it tells of anxiety and distrust where there ought enly 
to be courage and confidence—when, instead of a decided assertion of 
a right which ought to be maintained, there is little more than a plea 
for forbearance towards an institution which, though it may be an 
anachronism and an anomaly, is yet capable of accomplishing a large 
amount of good—it can hardly be doubted that these gallant attempts 
on the part of the bishops to stem the strong current of opposition to 
the Establishment are a mistake. _ They are, in fact, a tacit confession 
of weakness, which skilful strategists would be careful to avoid. 
These episcopal manifestoes, of course, differ very greatly in 
character. The wild declamation of the Bishop of Bath and Wells is 
as unlike the forcible and practical reasonings of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, as the somewhat supercilious and arrogant tone of the 
Primate’s language differs from the easy and genial manner of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in the first number of this Review. 
But all are alike in their devotion to the Establishment, and in their 
scarce-concealed anxiety as to the destiny which may await it even in 
the immediate future. No one can even suspect the sincerity of their 
belief in the value of the institution to the nation, and those who are 
able to read between the lines can have as little doubt that they are 
full of fear that the nation may be deprived of its inestimable 
benefits. If they are optimists, and speak with a confidence which 
few share as to the prospects of their Church, there are nevertheless 
signs of uneasiness which it is impossible to mistake, and which 
greatly detract from the comfort which their followers would fain 
derive from their addresses. They speak because the burden upon 
them is too heavy to allow of their keeping silence, and yet, when they 
speak, it may be questioned whether their words do not give as 
much satisfaction to the enemies as to the friends of the Establish- 
ment. They are, for the most: part, under a sense of responsibility which 
prevents them from stooping to the level of the gentlemen who go 
up and down the country challenging discussions, making reckless 
statements as to the designs of Nonconformists, starting wild theories 
as to the nature of Church property and the rights of the nation 
over it, and carrying on a warfare with a zeal which is not always 
according to knowledge, but perhaps is not on that account the less 
serviceable. Now and then a bishop may so far forget himself as to 
condescend to imitate such examples, as did the Bishop of Ely in the 
somewhat notorious sermon preached in his own cathedral on behalf 
of the Church Defence Association, and the Bishop of Ripon in his 
violent speech at Wakefield. But offences of this kind are not 
common. Bishops know what is expected from them, and are there- 
fore more careful as to their words. During the discussions on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, the proposal to give them a certain 
discretion in relation to the prosecution of clerical offenders was 
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justified on the plea that as they came nearer to the charmed circle 
of society, and felt more of its influence, they must be assumed to 
have a greater amount of worldly wisdom than excited parishioners 
eager for the redress of their supposed grievances. In like manner 
they may be expected to gauge the state of public opinion, and to 
know how it may best be affected, far better than those who are in 
the midst of the mélée. Butthe very caution which is thus induced 
weakens the effect of their arguments. They concede too much for thé 
taste of ardent partisans, as well as for the success of their own cause. 
A more defiant and uncompromising attitude would be more acceptable 
to their supporters, and if, for any reason, they feel they cannot assume 
it, it would probably be more politic to maintain a discreet silence. 
What, for example, is an earnest churchman to say to Dr. 
Ellicott’s article? It was intended to be a solace to his spirit, but 
his mind must be peculiarly constituted if it produce any such result. 
Take two points only out of many, which are calculated to prevent 
him from attaining that state of mind which the bishop is so desirous 
to cultivate in himself and others. ‘The disposal, by sale or other- 
wise, of spiritual spheres of labour’ is an extremely mild way of 
describing that system of purchase which is a crying scandal in the 
Church. The bishop himself admits that it is a ‘ vital question,’ and 
so far everyone will agree with him. It is only necessary to refer to 
the startling statements made by the Bishop of Peterborough as to 
his own experience, to feel that this expression is not at all too 
strong. It may indeed be taken in its most literal sense, for the very 
life ofthe Establishment is involved in its wise settlement. Patron- 
age is a cancer in the body ecclesiastical, which must be removed, or 
the patient willdie. But the bishop’s tone in relation to it is one of 
utter despondency. He admits the abuses, and confesses that they 
are too strong for reformers, who can but ‘curse the evils which they 
cannot cure.’ Be it so. Such curses must certainly come home to 
roost, and numbers will feel that when the bishop tells us that ‘ it is 
painful to be forced to say so, but we fear it must be said, frankly 
and fairly, that there is now no likelihood that this evil will ever 
be effectually remedied,’ he virtually confesses that the doom of the 
Establishment is sealed. It is idle to talk of the ‘moral restraint’ 
which ‘public opinion is now exercising,’ for the question is as to 
those over whom this opinion has no influence at all. If that is all 
the consolation which the bishop has to offer on a point like this, the 
outlook must be gloomy enough for all who desire the continuance of 
the Establishment. It amounts to a confession that the constitution 
is not strong enough to throw off the disease from which it is 
suffering, and that all which can be hoped for is that palliatives may 
abate its violence. Under such conditions, it seems only to be 
a question of time when the disease will have completed its work. 
On ancther danger by which the Establishment is menaced, the 
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bishop is equally discouraging. ‘If there really is, he says, ‘any 
gravitation in the rank and file of the High Church party to sacer- 
dotal theories—if there is, as is sometimes asserted, a tendency to 
caste-separation and to the assertion of order-privileges—then we must 
verily fear for the maintenance of the National Church.’ Then, will 
be the conclusion of all who are capable of taking a moderately fair 
view of the situation, the prospect is alarming indeed. The ‘if’ with 
which the bishop commences his sentence suggests an uncertainty 
as to the facts which assuredly cannot be felt by any but those who are 
resolved to doubt what it is very unpleasant to believe. The growth and 
prevalence of sacerdotalism in the Church is one of the few facts which 
it might have been supposed everybody would admit. It is far from 
being confined to the rank and file of the High Church party, or indeed 
to the High Church party at all. The extent to which it is leavening 
even the Evangelical clergy is deplored by those who have been accus- 
tomed to look to them as the champions of Anglican Protestantism. 
To write about ‘ some indications of the spread of a sacerdotalism, and 
of the stealthy progress of a priestly assumption,’ is a mere trifling with 
the subject. The bishop is quite right in his belief that the old English 
hatred of priestism is as strong as ever, but if he fancies that the priestly 
temper is developed only among a few extreme men, whom he would 
fain keep in the Church, but with whom, he fears, it will be neces- 
sary to part, he is deceiving himself and all who put their trust in 
him. This is not the place to adduce proof of this, but one fact 
may be quoted as a sign of the times. I say nothing of the visits 
of Canon Liddon and Canon Gregory to Mr. Tooth in Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol. I honour them for their consistency and courage in thus 
identifying themselves with one whose views were the logical outcome 
of their teaching. But it is a significant fact that two leaders so 
eminent should thus associate themselves with one who had taken 
the most extreme position, and it is more significant still that they 
devoted the amount of an offertory at St. Paul’s to the fund for the 
defence of Mr. Tooth, suffering persecution asa priest. The dispo- 
sition of some of the bishops to underrate the gravity of such facts is, 
to many, one of the most alarming features of the crisis. In those, 
however, who cannot see that there is any hypothetical element in the 
case, and who, on the contrary, are filled with intense anxiety about 
the extent to which sacerdotalism is leavening the clergy, his esti- 
mate of its influence on the fortunes of the Establishment can 
awaken only a sentiment of despair. They see a priesthood becoming’ 
every day more numerous, more arrogant in temper, more extreme 
in its assumptions, more impatient of all control, more defiant 
alike of secular and spiritual authority, more insolent to bishops, and 
more contemptuous of Parliament and courts of law. To tell men 
who have all this present to their view continually, that the growth 
of sacerdotalism means the downfall of the Establishment, and yet, in 
Vox. I.—No. 3. GG 
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the same breath, invite them to ‘look forward hopefully, and contem- 
plate with serenity, and even cheerfulness, much that is now dis- 
quieting us,’ is nothing better than a mockery. 

It is due to the bishop to say that his article exhibits all that 
‘gentleness, sobriety, and moderation’ on which he insists in the 
conduct of all controversy. If there is anything which is at all 
likely to wound opponents, it is clear that it was not intended, and 
is due rather to the influence of his surroundings than to any lack of 
real charity. To this cause must be ascribed a statement, conceived 
in a spirit only too common among bishops, that ‘with the manifes- 
tations of fresh life and energy in the Church of England which 
every year’s experience brings before us, no religious person of 
competent judgment could possibly be led to conceive any other 
future than one of increased efficiency.’ This indirect mode of 
censuring men who do not hold our own view reminds me of an 
acquaintance I met in a Highland coffee-room, who closed a con- 
versation by saying: ‘I see you are a shrewd man, sir. You hold 
exactly my views.’ It is a kind of test which we are too apt to employ, 
and yet it must have required a little daring for the bishop to apply 
it so decidedly here. To adopt so confident a tone in relation to the 
future of the Establishment, just at the present crisis, argues some 
boldness, but it is going much further to assert that ‘no religious 
person of competent judgment could possibly be led to conceive’ 
anything else. It is perfectly certain that there are numbers of 
people who pass as sincere Christians, and are supposed to be capable 
of forming a rational and intelligent opinion on public questions, who 
entertain quite an opposite belief. What would the bishop say of 
such misguided individuals? Is it their piety or their sanity which 
his lordship would impeach? To them it cannot be pleasant to be 
condemned on either ground, but they may, at all events, console 
themselves with the reflection that no error into which they may be 
betrayed can equal that of the dreamer who can anticipate some other 
modification in the relations of Church and State than that which is 
here pronounced to be absolutely inconceivable. The only hope for 
the Establishment is in the maintenance of the status quo. Any 
attempt at the readjustment of its constitution must infallibly end in 
its destruction. A system which has thus outlived the possibility of 
reform is undoubtedly in perilous condition, but he must be blind to 
all the signs of the times who fails to see that it is the actual position 
of the Anglican Church. Even Dr. Ellicott, despite his strong 
optimist tendencies, does not give any confident assurance of the 
reform of the evils whose existence he is forced to acknowledge, and 
not a few of his readers may reasonably doubt whether it is a sign 
either of weak intellect or imperfect faith to doubt as to the future 
of an institution so rife with anomalies and abuses. 

Time only can decide as to the correctness of the bishop’s fore- 
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castings, but at all events the reasons on which they rest are singularly 
weak. The bishop alleges that there is ‘ new life in the Church, new 
energy and fuller earnestness,’ that this new life has made new chan- 
nels for itself, and has in fact ‘modified the rigidity of our system 
and its formularies’ (which is really a very pleasant euphemistic 
mode of saying that the law has been successfully defied), and that, 
combined with this stronger vitality within, there has been an in- 
creased toleration to those who are without. Granted,and what follows ? 
That the righteousness and wisdom of the Establishment are thereby 
manifest, or that its lengthened tenure of life is thereby assured ? 
Certainly not. It would indeed be very easy to take these premisses 
and use them to support the very opposite conclusion to that which 
the bishop has reached. The struggles of the new life to emancipate 
itself from the restraints by which its energy is confined, might fairly 
be adduced as evidences, on the one hand, of the injurious effects of 
the Establishment, while, on the other, they might with equal reason 
be regarded as premonitory of a danger by which it must ultimately 
be overthrown. In ‘the many silent concessions that are regularly 
made to the spiritual necessities of local missions’—the departures, 
that is, from the requirements of the Act of Uniformity which it is 
impossible to repress, but which are not the less objectionable and 
perilous as precedents of lawlessness—may be found only signs that 
the bed is narrower than a man can stretch himself withal, and 
reasons to justify the demand for a radical change. Even the tole- 
ration shown to Dissenters has two sides, for while it serves to 
produce a more kindly feeling it makes the retention of any exclusive 
privileges the more utterly indefensible. So long as a State assumes 
the responsibility of deciding what the truth is, and of providing for 
its defence and propagation, there is a definite ground for the dis- 
tinction which separates Conformists and Nonconformists, assigning 
the one to honour and the other to dishonour. The assumption is 
sufficiently monstrous and offensive, but if it be granted it forms the 
basis for an argument which may be made to look very plausible. 
But it is practically abandoned when Dissenting Churches are treated 
as kindred communions, with whom friendly relations ought to be 
cultivated. 

The liberality with which the bishop writes on this point is very 
admirable, and will be heartily reciprocated by all classes of Dissenters 
—the political Dissenter quite as much as any others; but it is not 
easy to reconcile with the defence of the Establishment. ‘That 
sober and charitable consideration for the opinions of others, even 
for those who may very widely differ from us, which shows itself in 
seeking common ground on which the servants of the same Lord may 
honestly co-operate, and, without sacrificing or even minimising a 
principle, may yet unitedly labour in the furtherance of his kingdom,’ 
on which the bishop insists, is not compatible with the maintenance 
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of a system in which the opinions for which this consideration is 
professed doom a man to exile from a great national institution. 
The exercise of this large-hearted tolerance is, we are told, not only a 
popular virtue of our day, ‘ but is becoming by degrees a sort of test 
of the real public worth and, so to say, workable character of a com- 
munity.’ The bishop does not see that this must mean the ultimate 
overthrow of all distinctions established by the State on the basis of 
differences in religious opinion. 

The relations which the bishop apparently desires to establish 
between the Church and Dissent could hardly continue for any great 
length of time. They look very amiable at first, but under them one 
class of Christians virtually says to others: ‘ Though it may be im- 
possible or undesirable for us to form a visible and corporate union, 
yet we are brethren, and there is much truth common to us all, and 
much work ‘which we may do in concert.’ Let us dwell together as 
brethren, practising that great lesson of Christian toleration which 
we have all learned, and by which you will show a ‘sober and 
charitable consideration’ for the opinions which have given us a 
position of ascendency, while we on our side will manifest a similar 
respect for those which have deprived you of the privileges we enjoy.’ 
This may seem a very desirable state of things to those for whom all 
the prizes are reserved ; but it is at least doubtful whether it is likely 
to commend itself to the approval of those who have not only to be 
content with blanks, but are themselves mulcted of their own just 
rights in order that these prizes may be provided for others. It is a 
remarkable conception of Christian brotherhood, an application of the 
law of entail and primogeniture in a sphere for which it seems to be 
hardly suited. That such a state of things can be perpetuated is 
impossible. In truth, the complicated questions which the redistri- 
bution of the national estate at present held by the Church 
would involve, alone stand in the way of disestablishment. The 
nation does not want to maintain a privileged Church, though it is 
not yet prepared to face the difficulties connected with disendowment. 
It has never been the habit of the English people to follow a principle 
out to its logical issue, or the Toleration Act would ere this have 
issued in the establishment of religious equality. But the more that 
equality is practically reeognised—that is, the more the spirit which 
the bishop commends and illustrates by his own example is manifest— 
the more hopeless will be the task of maintaining the inequality at 
present sanctioned by law. 

The evident gratification with which he enumerates the various 
evidences of the growth of a better feeling between ‘the broad central 
body of the Church and the chief Nonconformist communities’ is 
eminently creditable to his heart; and if he does not see that the 
very movement in which he rejoices is silently cutting away the 
ground from under the feet of the defenders of the Establishment, it 
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would be unfair to charge him with any special defect of vision. He 
has simply fallen into an error to which we are all liable, or, to put 
it more correctly, has failed to accomplish the very difficult task, in 
which so few succeed, of placing himself in the position of an oppo- 
nent, so as to see the institution which he regards with such sincere 
veneration in the aspect in which it presents itself to those in whose 
eyes it is an injustice and an offence. He fancies that the toleration 
of Dissenters—understanding ‘ toleration’ in the broad sense in which 
he uses it—will save what he calls the Church of England. ‘ Just, then, 
in proportion as we find it in the Church of England, will that 
Church be likely to remain the Church of the kingdom and the 
people.’ But if the name which he claims for his Church be any- 
thing more than a name, it is evident that, just as this ‘toleration’ 
spreads, that Church loses that which she now assumes to possess, and, 
instead of being the Church of England, becomes one among other 
Churches whose Christian status she recognises, and with whose 
ministers and people she is on terms of friendly co-operation. It is 
quite possible that by accepting this position she would become more 
than ever the Church of the kingdom and the people, but she would 
be so in virtue of the voluntary adherence of converts, and not 
through any legislative or other action of the State. 

The bishop himself thinks that toleration, as it developes still 
further within the Church of England, ‘will greatly modify the 
future of that Church in its relations to the Church at large.’ His 
lordship is fond of this word ‘ modifications.’ There is in it a pleasant 
vagueness and uncertainty which makes it eminently acceptable to 
the episcopal mind. It has an aroma of modern progress which re- 
commends it to those who are desirous to be abreast of the times, 
and yet there is also a moderation about it which adapts it to those 
who are afraid of committing themselves to any extreme or even 
very pronounced change. It may mean a great deal or nothing at 
all. In the present instance it is extremely hard to say what it can 
mean or what purpose it serves, except to throw a general haze of 
uncertainty around the bishop’s anticipations of the future of his 
Church. He is sanguine as to her prospects, but, lest it should be 
supposed that he is insensible to the perils which are awaiting her, 
he gives us to understand that he is quite prepared for ‘ modifica- 
tions.’ 

His policy is manifestly that which finds so much favour on the 
episcopal bench—that of government by the centres. It is the highest 
conception of statesmanship which the ecclesiastics of our day seem 
eapable of attaining. The Primate has acted upon it in his dealings 
with Ritualism ; and though it can scarcely be said to have proved emi- 
nently successful in relation to the internal difficulties of the Esta-+ 
blishment, the Bishop of Gloucester is inclined to trust in it to bring 
about a good understanding with Dissenters, which may igsure the 
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safety of the Establishment. The ‘ great central body of the Church 
and the leading Nonconformist communities’ are to form an alliance 
by means of which the desperate attempts of extreme men on both 
sides are to be frustrated. It is so purely a dream that the con- 
fidence which the bishop reposes in it is as affecting as it is amazing. 
Seldom has faith built so large a superstructure upon so slender a 
foundation. Some Churchmen and Nenconformists have united not 
only in public work, but even in private intercourse. Divines of both 
parties are taking part in the work of Biblical revision. Bishops 
and Dissenting ministers have united for the defence of the common 
faith. They have not only stood on the same platform, but they 
have actually allowed their separate contributions to Christian evi- 
dence to appear within the boards of the same volume, so that a 
reader, who has been perusing the impressive arguments of a bishop, 
may, on turning over a few pages, find that he is studying the ap- 
peals of a Nonconformist minister, and may possibly not be conscious 
of any deterioration either in matter or style. What is more, the 
venerable staircase of Lambeth Palace has been trodden by Dissenting 
feet, and a bright summer afternoon spent by bishops and eminent 
Nonconformists in talk about the best modes of meeting the infi- 
delity which is the common foe of all. After this, who can doubt 
that we are living in those happy days of toleration for which good 
men have sighed so long, and that an Establishment whose rulers 
show such understanding of the signs of the times, and are ready to 
deal thus graciously with Nonconformists, is destined to live for ever ? 
Perhaps the bishop will be surprised to hear that there are Non- 
conformists, and possibly some even of those who were invited to 
Lambeth Palace, who will see in the tone which he adopts in relation 
to these fraternisations of Churchmen and Dissenters only a new 
illustration of the injurious influence exercised by the Establishment. 
Why should it be thought so strange as to be almost incredible that 
Christian ministers of different churches should meet on terms of 
kindly intercourse, such as politicians of opposite parties continually 
maintain to each other? It may be said that religious differences 
are always more intense and separating in their character, and to 
some extent that is true, though it needs to be qualified by the re- 
’ minder that much of their keenness is due not to their intrinsic 
character, but to the attempt to set up an orthodox creed, and to 
punish heretics by exclusion from Church privileges, and, where the 
orthodox Church had the power, by a forfeiture of civic rights also. 
Under any circumstances diversities of opinion in relation to a sub- 
ject on which men feel so earnestly as that of religion are likely to 
produce stronger feeling than any political antagonisms. But if 
the law were to deal with politics as it has done with religion, if 
there were an Act of Uniformity prescribing the political dogmas 
which a man must believe, or to which at least he must subscribe, if 
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only those who complied with these requirements were eligible to 
place or rank, if political heresy doomed a man to perpetual ostra- 
cism from office and honour, and if thus a broad line of demarcation 
were drawn between the two classes of political thinkers, is it not 
possible, or more than possible, that Conformists, perhaps uncon- 
sciously elated with a sense of their inherent superiority, and Dis- 
senters irritated by a feeling of the injustice to which they were sub- 
jected, might be as much divided as Churchmen and Dissenters have 
hitherto been? Nonconformists have long felt that these divisions 
are a scandal to our common Christianity, and they have never de- 
sired to perpetuate them. But if it is supposed that their desire for 
a frank and manly interchange of thought, or fellowship in Chris- 
tian work, with the bishops and clergy of the Established Church, 
implies even a tacit acquiescence in the continued supremacy of one 
Church, it will be necessary for them to guard against such possible 
misconstruction of their conduct. The bishop, indeed, does not 
actually suggest anything of the kind, but it is impossible, in reading 
his paper, to get rid of the impression that he hopes to find in the 
more friendly sentiments awakened among certain Nonconformist 
communities an additional defence for the Establishment. 

I might hesitate before attaching such a meaning to his words, 
were it not that it is in perfect harmony with the views of some of 
his friends. It is implied in the distinction so continually set up 
between political and religious Dissenters. It was the underlying 
thought in the singularly offensive comparison instituted by the 
Primate between the ‘ platform orators’ of Dissent, whom he placed 
on the same level with the writers in Church journals, whose folly 
and malevolence ‘continually travesty and disgrace the Church, 
which, so far as they can, they misrepresent,’ and the ‘large and 
powerful deputation of the chief Nonconformist ministers’ who 
had conferred with him at the palace. It is an idea which finds 
favour with Church defenders, who try to persuade themselves 
that the opposition to the Establishment meets with no sym- 
pathy from those Dissenters who are most eminent for piety and 
culture. Their reasoning, indeed, revolves in a circle, and that a 
very narrow one. They assume that piety and culture are incom- 
patible with antagonism to the Establishment. When, therefore, 
they meet a Dissenter who is possessed of these qualities, they at 
once take it for granted that he is not a political Dissenter. When, 
on the other side, they hear of a political Dissenter, they proceed 
immediately to the conclusion that he is deficient either in grace or 
in learning, and probably in both. What might happen if they were 
unexpectedly to meet one known to belong to this obnoxious class, 
and to discover that his piety was as sincere, his culture as extensive, 
and even his charity as broad and sympathetic as that of his brethren 
whom they had judged specially religious, it is hard to say. 
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A freeconference between Churchmen and these political Dissenters, 
- however, might not be undesirable. It is quite possible that their 
antagonism is irreconcilable. The one party is not likely to abandon 
the supremacy which it has enjoyed so long that it has come to 
regard it as an heirloom of which it could not be deprived without 
injustice. The other is as little prepared to confess its native in- 
feriority and forego its claims to civic equality. But, at least, the 
comparison of the opposing views might produce, on both sides, more 
of that ‘ sober and reasonable toleration’ of which the bishop thinks 
so much. If it did nothing more, it might show that the as- 
sailants of ecclesiastical privilege are not necessarily ecclesiastical 
malignants any more than their defenders, and that political Dissent, 
even in its most decided forms, does not imply a want of religious 
earnestness or an incapacity to appreciate whatever is noble and 
good in the Established Church or its clergy. I remember hearing, 
some years ago, of an excellent clergyman who was expressing his 
great distress at the deterioration in the character of Dissenting 
ministers. ‘(nce,’ said the good man, ‘they were distinguished by 
their spirituality, but now they have sacrificed all that in their 
eagerness to claim equality with the clergy.’ A Dissenting minister, 
who happened to be present, quietly asked, ‘Is it not possible that 
the determination to maintain ascendency may be just as indicative 
of a lack of spirituality on the part of the clergy?’ As a retort this 
was surely fair, though it may be that both it and the original 
suggestion were equally untrue to fact. The supporters and the 
assailants of the Establishment alike hold a principle for which they 
would contend irrespectively of its bearings on their personal position, 
and the frank recognition of this on both sides is the first condition 
of a satisfactory treatment of the great question at issue. The 
Primate may rest assured that he does not contribute anything to 
the defence of his Church by a passing sneer at the ‘violence of 
platform orators,’ or a suggestion that those whom he invites to confer 
with him on the great conflict with modern unbelief have no sym- 
pathy with these wilder spirits of the Dissenting communities. 

It is absolutely necessary that there should be plain speaking on 
this subject, and that the bishops should understand that, so far as 
the Congregational and Baptist Churches are concerned, there is no 
division into two parties, the one religious and the other political 
Dissenters. There are diversities of taste and temperament which 
lead some men to stand aloof from the conflict in which others are 
engaged ; but if the Primate and his friends believe that there is a 
party in either of these great bodies which looks on the Establish- 
ment with favour and desires its continuance, they are labouring 
under a gross delusion. Individuals there may be who differ from 
the mass of their brethren as to the lawfulness of State Churches in 
general, and as to the wisdom of upholding that of this country in 
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particular ; but if there be they are too few to be regarded as a party. 
Twenty years ago there was a considerable section of Congrega- 
tionalists which, for various reasons, disapproved of aggressive action 
for the overthrow of an Establishment to which they were, neverthe- 
less, conscientiously opposed; but the course of events during that 
period, and especially the growth of Ritualism and of the High 
Church temper and influence which has been fostered by it, has told 
so powerfully that only a small remnant of that school is now to be 
found. There are a few who pay the Church the high compliment (for 
which it is to be hoped the bishops are duly grateful, and accept as a 
fruit of that religious Dissent which they can tolerate) of suggesting 
that the explosive forces within her are so powerful that they have 
only to be left alone in order to accomplish her destruction. It may 
possibly be some idiosyncrasy that would lead me to prefer the 
earnest opponent, who at least gives me credit for a faith and a 
determination to contend for it, and challenges me to meet him in 
the open field, to the more subtle foe, who treats me to a semblance 
of friendship because he has the secret conviction that I am so feeble 
that it needs no effort of his to hasten my coming destruction. But 
this is what the abstinence of those who are invidiously called the 
religious Dissenters among Congregationalists really means. They do 
not like an Establishment in which sacerdotalism becomes more 
rampant every day, but neither do they like the unpleasant incidents 
of the struggle which is necessary to overthrow it. They know the 
penalty which they have to pay who venture to take prominent part in a 
movement which is of necessity unpopular among many with whom they 
desire to be on terms of friendship, and they shrink from it. Far be 
it from me even to hint a censure upon them. I want only to point 
out how far their refusal to take part in the work of political Dissent 
proceeds from sympathy with the Establishment. It is not that they 
love it more than those who are in the heat of the conflict, but simply 
that they like the conflict less, and believe that they may safely stand 
aloof, as the State Church is doomed to self-destruction. 

Let our position, then, be fairly understood. We are all opposed 
to the Establishment, and we are all equally ready to admire and 
honour whatever is good in the Church—that is, within the Establish- 
ment. The Spectator recently said, in a note upon a letter froma 
Welsh Dissenter : ‘ The Liberationists are never tired of doing homage 
to the virtues and moral earnestness of the great majority of the 
English clergy. Only they say they would be a great deal better if 
they were disestablished.’ I am not sure whether this qualification is 
often added to the sincere and hearty recognition of the piety and 
zeal of a large proportion of the clergy. What is more generally said 
is that even their personal goodness constitutes no argument in fayour, 
of their being established. But the Spectator is so far right that the 
anxious desire of Liberationists—that is, of the political Disgénters— 
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is to make a clear distinction between a system and its supporters, 
Tn short (and this is the point on which I am most anxious to insist), 
they are not less alive to any virtues which may belong to the Epi- 
scopal polity or to the forms of worship in the Anglican Church, nor 
are they at all more insensible to the value of noble work which 
is being done by numbers of the clergy than those who are credited 
with greater moderation and even more piety, because, for various 
reasons, they are not so prominent in the struggle for religious 
equality. They have the same appreciation of all the rich contribu- 
tions to the theology and literature and the devotional life of the 
Church of Christ which have been made by the great sons of the 
Church ; they are as able and as anxious to claim spiritual kindred with 
all good and noble men, even those from whose ecclesiastical views 
they most widely differ; they are as ready to recognise the debt 
which England owes to Churchmen and Cavaliers as well as to 
Puritans and Roundheads; they are as ardent in their patriotism and 
as catholic in their religious sympathies as their friends to whom the 
brand of political Dissent is affixed. The latter, on the other hand, 
are not less opposed to the theory of a National Church, or more 
ready to concede that supremacy which its hierarchy quietly assume. 
Those who do not sympathise in the aims of the Liberation Society, 
and would not rejoice in its triumph, though they do not feel them- 
selves called upon to engage in its struggles, are extremely few, and 
certainly are not those who are generally looked up to as the leaders 
of Congregationalism. 

If I seem to need an apology for devoting so much space to a 
point that may at first appear to be of secondary importance, my 
excuse is that it really touches the very essence of the question. If 
the opposition to the Establishment were really of the kind which is 
hinted in the incidental suggestions of some Church dignitaries, and 
distinctly asserted by others, it would be too weak, alike in moral 
force and numerical support, to have any reasonable prospect of 
success. A few extreme Nonconformists, under the dominion of 
envy, jealousy, and all uncharitableness, so blinded by sectarian pre- 
judice as to be unable to see the great good which the Established 
Church is doing, or so dominated by their miserable hatred of every- 
thing superior to themselves that they would run the risk of robbing 
the nation of its faith in order to gratify their own evil passions, so 
dead to every sense of right that they were prepared to rob the Church 
of her own property, and so wanting in all chivalrous feeling that 
they would not shrink from inflicting on the clergy not only personal 
loss, but the bitter sorrow of seeing the desecration of their loved and 
venerated churches, are predestined to ignominious failure. Of course 
they would not be sustained by the body of religious men who may 
feel bound to dissent from the Establishment, but have no desire to 
do injustice to those who are able to conform. Indeed, it is not easy 
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to see where they would find their strength. If there is one thing 
for which Englishmen have a contempt, it is sectarian rivalry, and 
when that discovers itself in its most obnoxious form it is very 
improbable that it would long meet with much countenance even from 
excitable mobs. Such would be the inherent weakness of these 
agitators that the only question that suggests itself is whether it 
would be worth while to meet them with any organised resistance. 

It is a great misfortune that the question of property is so pro- 
minent in a controversy which has to do with something far more 
vital to the well-being of the nation and the power of Christianity in 
it than any dispute as to the possession of houses and lands. To 
Nonconformists the subject is of importance only because they are 
continually told that a Church with such vast revenues as those 
enjoyed by the Anglican Church must be under the control of the 
State ; and as it is impossible to secure that control without giving 
her the position of a National Church, Dissenters should patiently 
submit to the inferiority to which they are thus doomed, and regard 
it as a sacrifice made on the altar of the national good. It is politi- 
cians who object, and not without apparent reason, to give absolute 
freedom to a Church so strongly organised and so richly endowed. I 
believe that too much weight has been given to the argument, that 
the supposed control at present enjoyed is an idea, and that in a free 
Church, unless the endowments were absolutely in the hands of the 
hierarchy, the laity might be trusted to prevent the abuses so properly 
dreaded. Indeed, it seems to me that it would not be very difficult 
to prove that the present state of things is about the worst that could 
be devised, inasmuch as it maintains a semblance of lay control which 
really amounts to nothing. The clergy enjoy the favour of the State, 
with all the emoluments and dignities which that implies. They 
claim priestly prerogative, and do it in the name and as representa- 
tives of the State, which distinctly recognises them as entitled in 
every parish to exercise that priestly commission which they have 
received at the hands of the bishop. Their orders, of course, come 
from the Church, but the exclusive privilege which attaches to their 
position is the gift of the State. The Roman Catholic priest makes 
the same pretensions, and behind him is the authority of the ancient 
Church which he represents; but the Anglican priest by his side, 
whose spiritual claims he treats so lightly, speaks in the name of the 
State of England also. The State sets down in every parish a priest, 
and he is there, not as a private individual or as a clergyman claiming 
such deference as is due from the members of his Church, and seeking, 
as occasion offers, to secure the allegiance of those who hitherto have 
been outside, but as the official religious representative of the nation. 
So thoroughly is this the case that all who do not submit to his 
teaching are labelled as Dissenters, and we are told on high authority 
that he is entitled to regard them as nuisances. All this the State 
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does for the priesthood. It would be interesting to know what it 
does to hold their priestly rule in check ; and still more instructive 
would it be to have a clear definition of the further developments of 
sacerdotalism which might be expected if the power which now hinders 
were withdrawn. At present the laity are taught that their control 
is exerted through Parliament, and the power of Parliament is practi- 
cally paralysed by the fact that it has long since ceased to be, even 
in profession, representative of the laity of the Episcopal Church. 
No one doubts that reforms are necessary, and yet no one expects 
them to be undertaken. The Public Worship Regulation Act pro- 
posed nothing more than the abolition of cumbrous processes in 
ecclesiastical courts, by means of which offending clergymen had 
become practically independent of the law, and the result is an 
internal convulsion which menaces the existence of the Establish- 
ment. The statesman who should venture to take any further step 
towards asserting the boasted control of Parliament, for whose sake 
we are asked to sacrifice so much—who should propose, for example, 
to give the rubrics a more Protestant character, or even to terminate 
all discussion on the celebrated ornaments rubric by defining its 
exact significance—would simply seal the fate of the institution. The 
plain fact is, that while the necessity for keeping a Church so rich 
and powerful under the rule of the State is put forward as a plea for 
the continuance of the Establishment, that control is, to a large 
extent, a nullity. It is developed in a very offensive form in the 
nomination of the bishops and other dignitaries, and there it practi- 
cally ceases, the bishops themselves being unable to assert the power 
and secure the reverence due to them on the theory of the system, 
because they are regarded simply as nominees of the Crown, or rather 
of the electors by whom the Prime Minister who creates them is 
chosen. 

But, whatever force there may be in these views, it is certain that 
the establishment of religious equality must mean the loss of national 
endowments as well as of exclusive national privileges. What property 
the Church holds in her own right will belong to her under the 
coming dispensation as in the present; and however the knotty ques- 
tion as to what portion of her present revenue answers to this descrip- 
tion may be decided, it is perfectly certain that the residuum which 
she will hold when the nation has resumed whatever is adjudged to 
belong to the nation will be so considerable as to leave her one of 
the richest, if not the richest Church in the world. I have no desire 
to underrate the sacrifices which must necessarily be exacted from 
her as the price of freedom, nor is it the place here to insist how 
small they will be compared with the inestimable advantages she will 
gain. Suffice it to point out that the apostolic poverty, the distant 
vision of which seems so to have alarmed the good bishop, is not 
awaiting her; that there is no disposition on the part even of her 
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strongest opponents to adopt a rash, still less a vindictive, policy in 
carrying out such changes as may be necessary; that those who are 
most desirous for the overthrow of the system are at the same time 
most anxious to avoid even the appearance of injustice to the indi- 
viduals connected with it; and finally, that with the political 
Dissenters, so strangely misunderstood, the question is not one at all 
of property, but of right. They are contending only against a system 
by which religious opinion is endowed by the State, and their opposi- 
tion is based on the principles of political justice, not of sectarian 
feeling. 

This is a point which the bishop seems to have left out of con- 
sideration. He deals with the prospects of the Establishment rather 
than with any question of her rights. He is full of hope as to the 
future, not only because of her own qualities, but also of the signs of 
the times. Even should matters come to the worst, he has an idea 
that Europe is on the eve of wide-spread and bloody strife, in tue 
midst of which England will not find time to disestablish the Church. 
The Establishment has had many buffetings and many kicks, but it 
may be doubted whether a more severe humiliation has often been 
inflicted upon her than is conveyed in the suggestion of one of her 
own prelates that she may owe her salvation to the distractions of 
European warfare. Whether his vaticinations are well founded, I 
shall not stop to inquire. The only feature in his speculations to 
which I wish to refer is his absolute silence as to the rights of Dis- 
senters. His one anxiety is as to the power of the Church to 
adjust her internal differences and tide over her own difficulties ; his 
one argument against disestablishment, the injurious effect it would 
be likely to exert on the Church. Of the objections of Noncon- 
formists to the system he takes no account. So unconscious does he 
seem of the relations between different Christian communities, that 
he writes as though disestablishment would leave his Church still the 
Church of England, and warns us that its ‘antagonism with Dissent 
would be strong and abiding.’ 

It would perhaps be too much to expect him to see that Dissent 
is the creation of the law, and that with the establishment of religious 
equality it must cease to exist. Unfortunately sectarian distinctions 
would not be effaced, but the stigma implied in the designation of all 
but those who hold the creed and belong to the Church of the State 
as Dissenters would be removed. This name is itself the outward 
and visible sign of the grievance of which we complain, and no one 
who is at all familiar with English society, especially in rural districts, 
can doubt that it carries with it a very distinct idea of inferiority, 
not to say of separation from the national life. It may be said that 
it is a small matter to parade as an injury, especially now when the 
more substantial wrongs, of which it was the symbol, have béen re- 
dressed. It is true, also, that those who are unable to,endure its 
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pressure can escape from it by a convenient change, if not of 
principles, of Church associations. Still further, it is certain that 
wherever the sacerdotal element has any place in a Church, there will 
be the tendency, which may be seen in Roman Catholics to-day, to 
treat all outsiders as heretics and ‘aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel.’ But none of these pleas really touch the question. Whether 
the injury be serious or trivial—a point in relation to which there 
will be great diversity of feeling—it is one which the State has no 
right to inflict on any of its subjects. If a Church is able to surround 
herself with so much authority that to be excluded from her fellow- 
ship becomes a reproach, separatists must accept the consequences of 
their voluntary acts. It is a very different matter when the State 
interposes and adds the weight of its censure by an exclusion from 
certain national privileges, and, by setting up a standard of orthodoxy, 
brands all who do not accept it as heretics. Are we told, witha 
courtesy and good taste which I need not characterise, that, even if 
the State made no distinction, the differences of rank and culture 
would ‘still maintain Churchmen in their present elevated position ? 
We can only answer, accepting the reminder with such meekness as 
we can command, that to such inferiority we must submit. We do 
not complain of our social status, or repine because of the lack of 
natural advantages. which others enjoy. We ask only that no dis- 
abilities should be imposed on us because of our religious opinions. 
Already we have got rid of the idea that it is right to repress error by 
a positive action of the law. We ask that the emancipation of the 
mind should be completed by the withdrawal of all premiums on the 
profession of what the nation regards as the truth. Religious liberty 
itself is incomplete so long as there are advantages conferred by the 
State upon those who hold a particular creed which are denied to all 
others. Our contention is that a State should know its subjects 
neither as Episcopalians, Presbyterians, nor Independents, neither as 
Christians nor unbelievers, but simply as citizens; and that it cannot 
depart from this strait line of action without interfering with those 
rights of conscience which all just rulers will hold sacred. 

There is an amusing story told by Mr. Wallace in his recent book 
on Russia which to my mind is extremely suggestive. He was talking 
with a peasant about the creed of the Tartars and the Mokolanas, the 
Russian Dissenters, and to his astonishment found that the man 
regarded the Mohammedanism of the former more leniently than the 
Nonconformity of the latter, which Mr. Wallace describes as closely 
resembling Scotch Presbyterianism. On inquiring the reason of this 
strange preference, he received the following significant answer: ‘ The 
Tartars, you see, received their faith from God, as they received the 
colour of their skins, but the Molokani are Russians who have invented 
a faith out of their own heads!’ Mr. Wallace calls the answer 
‘singular,’ but I fancy that it gives an idea of Dissent which is much 
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more common in England than is supposed. The Russian peasant 
had got the very notion which Mr. Matthew Arnold has inculcated 
more than once, with his characteristic courtesy, to all who do not 

ee with him. Dissent is sometimes treated as an unhappy acci- 
dent of birth for which a man is to be pitied, at others as a mani- 
festation of a wild and erratic temper which merits only reprobation. 
That it may be inspired by a sincere devotion to truth; that the 
separation into which it forces them may be felt by numbers as a 
eruel necessity, and one to which only loyalty to conscience would 
induce them to submit; that it may argue neither mental eccentri- 
city nor moral perversity, nor even mauvaise honte, but simple 
difference of judgment on subjects in relation to which infallibility 
ought not to be claimed either by Church or State, seems hardly to 
be understood by numbers. It is regarded as a departure from the 
faith of the nation which it is hard to tolerate, and for which a man 
may fairly be treated as a kind of pariah. 

If this kind of feeling were confined to the class which is on a 
level with the Russian peasants, or even to the unintelligent adherents 
of the Anglican Church—the men who shout for Church and State at 
elections, and who, as Mr. Freeman cleverly said, are just as ready to 
go in for beer and the Koran as for beer and the Bible at another—it 
would be utterly beneath notice. Even Mr. Matthew Arnold’s rude 
nicknames and savage pleasantries, though so entirely different in 
character, may come to be equally harmless when once their secret is 
understood. But there are manifestations of this contempt for Dis- 


_ senters, as Dissenters, which reveal a temper that naturally produces 


irritation in those to whom it is exhibited, which must be fatal 
to any idea of real national unity, and which, so far as I can see, is 
utterly incompatible with that honest respect for the convictions of 
others in the absence of any professed love of liberty, is as a 
sounding brass or a tinking cymbal. Thus it is no uncommon thing 
for a tribute of admiration for a Dissenting minister on the part of a 
clergyman to take the form of a wish that he were in the Church. 
‘Quoniam talis sis, utinam noster esses!’ It is meant to be a compli- 
ment, but if it were picked to pieces perhaps even those who have 
employed it might see that it was at least doubtful in its character. 
The real meaning in most cases is that the Churchman thinks the 
Dissenting minister good enough for his own Church. If the speaker 
is a bishop, perhaps some allowance is to be made for the view 
he takes of a Church in which he has found so pleasant a home; 
but when (as in cases I have known) a young country clergyman 
writes to an able and experienced Dissenting minister to acknow- 
ledge the benefit he has received from his writings, and ends by ex- 
pressing regret that one for whom he has such high respect does not 
belong to the Church, such charming condescension becomes a little 
nauseous, It may be suggested that to take such a view would be 
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to show true Dissenting churlishness. I am quite prepared for such 
criticism, and I have only to ask those who are disposed to employ it 
to reverse the cases, and fancy a young Dissenting minister, or even 
one of most eminent name, writing to express the gratitude which 
numbers feel to a man like Canon Lightfoot, or thanking the Bishop 
of Manchester for some special exhibition of liberality and courage, 
and ending his letter with a lamentation that he is not a Dissenter. 
The truth is, the sort of language of which I speak would never be 
used but for the feeling which tradition and habit have fostered in 
the minds of the adherents of the Establishment, and especially of 
the clergy, that Dissent is a synonym for vulgarity, ignorance, and 
narrowness. 
Unhappily there are but few even of the best men in the Church 
who are wholly free from the influence of this prejudice. There 
have been few, if any, truer and nobler men among the clergy of our 
generation than Charles Kingsley. His was no mawkish liberality, 
but a broad and catholic feeling which made him ready to recognise 
and honour good wherever he found it. His personal knowledge of 
Dissent was probably very limited, and may have been derived 
mainly, at least up to a certain period of his life, from specimens 
which do not seem to have been of very attractive type in his own 
parish, where the Dissent which prevailed was ‘founded on supra- 
lapsarian Calvinistic dogmas, which have been received into the heart 
as the deepest counsels of God.’ Still he was a scholar, had a 
familiarity with all kinds of men and books, was distinguished by the 
breadth and liberality of his culture, and might have been expected 
to make himself acquainted with Dissenters and their views, as 
belonging to the noteworthy phenomena of the time. With historic 
Dissent he had sympathy, for he tells one of his correspondents, ‘I 
should be a second Ham if I had no respect for the Independents. 
For why? My forefathers were Independents, and fought by Crom- 
well’s side at Naseby and Marston Moor, and, what is more, lost 
broad acres for their Puritanism.’ Yet he can write thus to another 
friend in relation to an eminent and learned Independent minister: 
‘Do not reject Wardlaw because he is a Presbyterian.’ He was 
nothing of the kind, but, on the contrary, as sturdy an opponent of 
Presbyterianism as of Episcopacy. ‘The poor man was born so, 
you know. It is very different from a man’s dissenting personally.’ 
This might be put down as a piece of pleasantry, were it not that 
it is in such perfect sympathy with the prevalent tone in relation to 
Dissent, gud Dissent. Such a feeling was the product of the system 
in which he had been educated, and that alone must be credited. 
The true heart of the man himself comes out in such language as that 
he addresses to the correspondent referred to above. ‘As to your 
being an Independent, sir, what’s that to me? provided you—as 
I see well you do—do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
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your God.’ That is ali Dissenters of any kind. They have no right 
to expect exemption from any censures which may be justly due to 
their intellectual, moral, or social deficiencies, but they may reason- 
ably ask that these shall not be assumed to be inherent in their 
Dissent. 

I can easily anticipate the kind of taunt to which such complaints 
of the political equality entailed by Dissent will expose me. But I 
have yet to learn that there is anything ignoble in the ambition to 
enjoy the full rights of an Englishman, or anything unworthy in the 
attempt to get rid of the stigma which the law affixes to an adherence 
to the religious principles which I hold. I can conceive, indeed, of 
circumstances which might lead us, as Nonconformists, to refrain from 
urging what we nevertheless hold to be our undoubted right. To 
all men of high principle the interests of truth, of freedom, of re- 
ligion, of patriotism, must be of far more importance than any per- 
sonal considerations, and they will rather subordinate the latter than 
risk the former. So, though it would be hard to convince us that a 
system of injustice can be an instrument of good, yet if it could be 
proved that the overthrow of the Establishment would be likely to 
result in an amount of evil to the country for which the redress of any 
grievance that presses on us would be a very inadequate compensation, 
we must be content, as Christian patriots, meekly to bear the cross 
which the nation thinks it necessary to lay upon us. 

But this is exactly what we cannot see. The mischief that springs 
from the separation of the people into hostile armies—the one enjoying. 
special privileges conferred on them by the State solely because of 
their religion, and the other smarting under the sense of the injustice 
thus inflicted upon them—must be patent to all who know anything 
of English society, and most of all to those who are at all familiar 
with the bitter antagonism thus induced in small towns, where the 
strength of parties is pretty equally balanced, and where the lines of 
social division are those of ecclesiastical or political difference, and. 
where, therefore, influences which otherwise might soften the asperity 
of the strife are almost unfelt. Whether the keen partisanship of 
such places as these, in which everything, from the election of a 
member of Parliament to that of an assistant overseer, affords an 
occasion for a sectarian strife, or the absolute stagnation of villages 
where the overpowering influence of the rector and the squire re- 
presses all freedom of thought, and treats any sign of Dissent as an 
offence to be put down by such means as the law will tolerate, is the 
greater scandal to the country, it would be difficult to say. But both 
of them will continue so long as a State Church survives. Not only 
must human nature lose all that is most characteristic of it, but our 
true English manhood must be stripped of the attributes which ,ive 
secured for it most admiration—its passion for a aye Tove 
of freedom, its hatred of injustice—before any body of 1 igionists 
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will tamety submit to be treated as inferiors solely because of their 
opinions. They may be cowed into silence where they have not 
power for active resistance ; but that sullen submission, behind which 
is a reserve of intense excitement, is hardly preferable to the more 
open and determined opposition where the battle can be fought on 
more equal terms, and if even this passive condition has not been 
secured without the crushing out of all activity of thought, the evil 
done cannot easily be calculated. Of one thing Churchmen may be 
assured, that the dissatisfaction among Nonconformists is all but 
universal, and it is not always the feeblest where it finds least ex- 
pression. 

The positive grievances which the Establishment now inflicts are 
not numerous; but, unfortunately, that which is most prominent, 
among the few for which the strenuous efforts of Nonconformists have 
not yet been able to secure redress, is one which touches most deeply 
the most sacred feelings, and the resistance which the clergy are 
offering to its removal is of a kind specially calculated to exasperate. 
The Primate, no doubt, intended to show broad sympathies and to 
take a liberal tone in his speech on the first reading of the Duke 
of Richmond’s Burials Bill, that marvellous attempt to satisfy a 
people smarting under a sense of wanton injustice by offering 
them a new insult. He succeeded only in demonstrating his in- 
ability to understand Dissenters altogether. His proposals were 
weak and unsatisfactory enough, but even had they been more 
adequate to the necessities of the case, he would have prejudiced 
them by the suggestion that they would be acceptable to the large 
majority of sensible Nonconformists. Everyone knows what the term 
means on his grace’s lips, and those whom he intends to compliment 
are far from feeling themselves flattered by the invidious distinction 
which he seeks to set up on their behalf. His grace speaks as one 
invested with ecclesiastical authority, and they are sensible Noncon- 
formists who are prepared to accept without murmuring the supre- 
macy of the Church of which he’is the chief ruler. His speech is an 
expression of that spirit of ascendency against which Nonconformists 
are contending far more in the interests of the nation than in those 
of their particular churches. I do not believe that Congregationalism 
will secure any sectarian advantage by means of disestablishment. 
I am not at all certain that, for a time, it will not suffer some detri- 
ment. But I do believe that the work of all Churches, and not the 
least that of the Episcopal Church herself, will derive an incalculable 
benefit from the termination of those heartburnings and strifes of 
which a system of ecclesiastical privilege is the fruitful parent, and 
which do more to hinder the progress of religion than is supposed by 
optimist bishops, and that the strength and glory of the nation will 
be indefinitely augmented by the completion of the great edifice of civil 
and religious liberty in the establishment of perfect religious liberty. 
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An able and excellent clergyman in Hackney, the Rev. John 
Oakley, in whose heart are the instincts of the truest liberalism, bore 
indirect but very powerful testimony to the truth of this view in a 
letter which he wrote after his defeat at the recent School Board 
election—a defeat, let me say, which many of his opponents regretted, 
but which, as he himself evidently felt, was less disastrous than would 
have been his success as the representative of a party with which, 
though publicly identified, he had no vital sympathy. He spoke, in 
language which did credit both to his courage and his wisdom, of 
the suspicion which had dogged his steps through the whole of his 
canvass, and of which he was conscious that he was undeserving. He 
suffered as the representative of a Church whose supremacy was 
widely resented, and the result of his experience, as given by himself, 
was very significant. As a true servant of Christ, he valued the 
confidence of the people, among whom he was to work, far more than 
any adventitious advantages which the patronage of the State could 
confer, and did not hesitate to express the feeling. Nor is it con- 
fined tohimalone. His readiness to sacrifice the Establishment, if it 
can be shown to hinder his high ministerial service, is shared by num- 
bers of the younger clergy, and isa sign of the setting of that ‘ stream 
of tendencies ’ which makes even the Bishop of Gloucester anxious as 
to the future. It is only one of the many proofs that the new life of 
the Church is too vigorous for the safety of the Establishment. 

The bishop, indeed, throws out a hint intended for the encourage- 
ment of those who are impatient under the restraints at present 
imposed upon them, and it is not the least suggestive point in his 
article. High Churchmen are invited to wait for the judgment of 
the Judicial Committee in the Folkestone case, and significantly told 
that ‘that case may not, after all, terminate so very hopelessly to 
High Church interests as may be generally assumed.’ Absit omen ! 
will be the cry of multitudes of earnest Protestants in the land. 
But even if the prophecy be verified, the bishop will have little on 
which to congratulate himself. If there really be the concessions 
which he suggests, sacerdotalism will become stronger, and he 
admits that nothing could be more fatal to the interests of the Church 
of England. It would certainly intensify the prejudices by which 
Mr. Oakley and his friends are so properly distressed. It would make 
Nonconformists who are now active more earnest than ever, and would 
force into aggressive hostility numbers who now are silent sympa- 
thisers with the Liberation Society. It might cause even those who 
are so fond of telling us that the Establishment is the only safeguard 
against priestly tyranny to doubt the soundness of their position. In 
short, it might avert the danger of the hour, but only to create others 
far more serious. 


J. G. Rogers. 
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THE ABUSES OF A LANDED GENTRY. 


I am only in part responsible for the title of this paper. There 
was a discourse delivered in Edinburgh during the autumn which had 
the same title with the exception of a single syllable. Mr. Froude 
held forth ‘On the Uses of a Landed Gentry,’ and called upon all 
men to accept and admire the laws and customs which have led to 
the present distribution of the British soil. It seems to me that the 
most mistaken and unpatriotic attitude which a public man can 
assume with reference to our land-system is one of easy contentment. 
I do not for a moment allege against Mr. Froude the conscious be- 
trayal of the interests of his countrymen. Diligent in research, 
picturesque and powerful in literary display, he is probably short- 
sighted in the region of practice. He is profuundly distrustful of all 
popular movements. He is an apostle of the gospel of force. Mr. 
Froude has no confidence in the policy of extending the ownership of 
land, perhaps because of his declared conviction that the philosophy 
of progress is false in its principles. 

I am constrained to suppose that Mr. Froude believes the actual 
distribution and apportionment of the soil of this country have the 
approval of Divine Power. In the fact that 523 noblemen hold in 
disability—for they are only life-tenants—one-fifth of the United 
Kingdom, I think he recognises high purposes of the Creator. I am 
sure I should respect Mr. Froude’s creed if I comprehended it, but for 
my own part I have never been able to fathom that which appears to 
me the presumption of men who profess to discern the decrees of an 
Almighty God. I would as soon seek the aid of juggling spiritualists 
in regard to the politics of the dead as the counsel of such men for 
the direction of the living. Mr. Froude has told us that ‘the con- 
ditions under which human society will cohere harmoniously are in- 
herent in the nature of things; and human laws are wise or unwise, 
just or unjust, so far as they are formed on accurate discernment of 
the purposes of the Maker of the world.’! He does not tell us who 
are the high-priests of these oracles. We are only warned that this 
power of accurate discernment is not in the people. He looks upon 


1 English in Ireland, vol, iii. p. 1. 
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the development of representative government as the growth of an 
idol of spurious freedom.’? He believes in ‘ heaven-born men who 
scorn the vox populi. As for ‘the multitude, who are slaves to 
their own ignorance, they will choose those to represent them who 
Satcer their vanity and pander to their interest.’* But, I should 
like to ask, was it not the ‘ heaven-born’ men—men of that past 
which Mr. Froude loves so well—who held the multitude in slavery 
to their own ignorance; and is the provision of universal education 
—which is always a first demand of the multitude, and is nowhere 
established until the multitude have been enfranchised—is universal 
education an improper pandering to their interest ? 

I wish some better man had stepped forward to rebuke this 
audacious philosophy, which proclaims in the face of history, glaring 
all the while with contradiction, that when the possession of power 
is the property of few, they will be less eager in the pursuit of self- 
interest than the many—which, in violation of the precepts of every 
writer on Political Economy, from Adam Smith to Mill and Cairnes, 
ventures to assert that the distribution of land in this country is the 
result of ‘economic laws as absolute as the law of gravity.’ 4 

We will pass now to consider what is the actual distribution of 
land in Great Britain, and in this matter we shall derive no small 
assistance from the returns recently made public in Blue Books which 
are commonly known as the ‘ New Domesday Books.’ Pre-eminently 
these returns establish the fact that the soil of Great Britain is held 
by the landed gentry. The island is virtually in possession—-I do 
not say of country gentlemen, because, through no fault of their 
own, they are not owners—in possession of the families which they 
represent. This cannot be regarded as an exaggerated statement of 
the facts when it is observed that 12,791 persons are returned as 
owners of four-fifths of the soil of this island, their aggregate property, 
exclusive of that within the metropolitan boundaries, being 40,180,775 
acres. This, I say, is the return; but, in fact, the number of owners 
upon that immense area is much less than 12,000, and if we could get 
at the truth it would not surprise me to learn that the number of so- 
ealled owners of four-fifths of the soil of Great Britain is nearer 
5,000 than 10,000. 

To begin with the nobles, of whom there are about 500. One— 
the Duke of Buccleuch—is counted as 14 landowners in this total, 
his grace having estates in no fewer than 14 counties in this island. 
There are four peers who are returned as 44 landowners, because these 
noblemen—the Dukes of Devonshire and Cleveland, the Earl Howe, 
and Lord Overstone—each appear on the roll of 11 counties. Thus 
we have five persons returned in these New Domesday Books as_58 
landowners ; and if we include the Duke of Bedford, who has4nd- in 





2 English in Ireland, vol. iii. p. 3. 
‘ Mr. Froude ‘On the Uses of a Landed Gentry.’ 
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10 counties, we may say six peers returned as 68 landowners. Let 
us see how any of them—say the Duke of Bedford—stands in the 
return. There can be nothing invidious in selecting one of the best 
landlords in the United Kingdom. In the lists for the counties of 
Bedford, Cambridge, and Devon, the Duke of Bedford appears as a 
great landowner. He is returned in each as the owner of more than 
10,000 acres. In the counties of York, Buckingham, Cornwall, 
Dorset, Huntingdon, and Northampton, he is returned as the possessor 
of more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 acres, while in the counties 
of Hertford and Lincoln he is returned as the owner of more than 
1 acre and less than 100 acres. The effect of this is to make the super- 
ficial result of the New Domesday Books very misleading. Not only 
is the Duke of Buccleuch returned as 14 landowners and the Duke 
of Bedford as 10 landowners, but there is consequent error in any 
estimate of the various classes of landowners. In the category of 
great landowners the Duke of Bedford makes a threefold appearance ; 
then in the category which many assume is composed of squires, his 
grace makes a sixfold entry; and last and lowest of all, he is placed 
in the ranks of the small owners, who some would have us believe 
are peasant-proprietors or yeomen, and there he stands as two land- 
owners. ‘This is only an example, and undeniably a fair one, of the 
fallacious character of these returns. 

But we should be on comparatively safe ground if we could assume 
that the Blue Books need investigation only in regard to the 12,791 
persons who are returned as owners of four-fifths of Great Britain. It 
is published for our acceptance and belief that in this island there are 
not fewer than 269,299 persons among whom is distributed the 
ownership of 11,597,514 acres of land in parcels varying in size from 
1 to 500 acres. I wish that these figures, which appear in the New 
Domesday Books, were true, or anything like true. I know they 
were compiled with care and assiduity under the supervision of an 
eminent public servant. But I fancy that if these books had been 
issued under Liberal instead of Conservative auspices, the grand totals 
would not have been promulgated without a large allowance for ne- 
cessary deductions, to which I am about to refer. We who, from 
motives of national policy, desire to see a much wider diffusion of 
property in land, do not complain that in‘this category we have no 
indication of the number of persons contained in it who derive their 
subsistence from the cultivation of their own land. It is, we know, in 
great part made up with gentlemen-owners of two or three acres of 
lawn and shrubbery; with tradesmen-owners of what is known as 
accommodation land in the neighbourhood of towns in which their 
commercial or other business is carried on. This confusion of classes 
was inevitable. No one who has any positive acquaintance with the 
facts would suppose that of the 130,000 persons returned as possessing 
more than 1 acre and less than 10 acres there is beyond a mere handful 
of what may be called peasant-proprietors. 
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All this, however, applies to the figures when we have reduced 
them to the actual number of persons owning land varying in extent 
from 1 to 500 acres. But how is this to be accomplished? Officials 
sitting down to compile a New Domesday Book, with unlimited power 
of obtaining correct returns, would not think of including the sepa- 
rate properties of corporations, in some cases giving the name of the 
corporation, many times repeated, and in others the name of the 
occupier or incumbent, as that of the landowner. Yet this is what 
has happened throughout these returns. The North-Western Railway 
Company is counted as 28 landowners. ‘ Trustees of Poor’ stand 
as 40 landowners in the single county of Bucks. The compilers have 
made an attempt to distinguish the lands of corporations by italics, 
but in this respect there has been a notable failure. I have selected 
for careful examination the returns relating to three counties— Bucks, 
Hertford, and Lancaster. The choice was made for no other reason 
than because the three principal members of the Government reside 
in those shires. In the county of Bucks I tind that the only Church 
lands represented by italics are those of 1 perpetual curate, 1 rector, 
and 3 vicars; in Hertford, there are only 2 rectors and 1 vicar; 
and in the county of Lancaster only 2 rectors and 5 vicars. But in 
the first county there are no fewer than 235 landowners with the title 
of ‘ Reverend ;” in the second there are 159; and in the third there 
are 286 ‘ Reverend’ landowners. Of course, with very few exceptions, 
these clerical landowners are in possession of glebe lands, and their 
names ought therefore to have been placed in italics. In the county 
of Bucks there are 273 ‘owners’ or corporations in italics, and if we 
add that number to the total of the clerical ‘ owners’ of glebe lands, 
we have a deduction of 508, or about one-sixth, to make from the 
3,288 reputed owners of more than 1 acre in that county. The areas 
of these public lands are generally small; all, it may be said, are 
included in the category we are at present examining—that of the 
reputed owners of more than 1 acre and less than 500, who are re- 
turned as numbering 269,299 in Great Britain. 

We have learned from the case of the Duke of Bedford and others 
that a large reduction must be made in this category for the peers, 
baronets, and other great gentry who are also retarned in the former 
division containing all owners of above 500 acres, and the allowance 
for these great gentry has to be added to the holders of public lands 
who are not rightly returned as landowners. There are other errors ; 
sometimes the name of a landowner is repeated in respect of separate 
properties in the same county. But to reduce this category to its 
proper dimensions would produce no very interesting result. Take 
the actual number of owners in this category at about 150,000; that 
total would include a very large majority who are not agricultural land- 
owners. They are, for the most part, residential suburban proprietors. 
It is not unlikely that the true number of agricultural landlords 
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does not exceed the famous estimate of 30,000. The New Domesday 
Books were to establish the absurdity of that estimate. In this they 
are unsuccessful. But we are not on the whole dissatisfied with these 
ponderous volumes. They exhibit the one great characteristic fact of 
the English land-system ; that the ownership of four-fifths of the soil, 
if properly recorded, would be inscribed above the names of a number 
of persons between 5,000 and 10,000. 

It would be just as reasonable to say that the overflow of the 
Thames was caused by the policy of the Government upon the Eastern 
Question, as to assert that this possession of four-fifths of the soil 
by a body of persons who could be put into Exeter Hall is the result 
of economic laws. It is the consequence of the feudal customs of 
this country, established, confirmed, and encouraged by the force and 
operation of law. We know how it is done. The law declares in 
every county, except I believe one, in this island, that if a landowner 
dies intestate the eldest son shall inherit the whole property, and that 
his brothers and sisters shall be dependent upon his bounty. In 
Kent a peculiar rule prevails, which is unnatural only as regards the 
daughters of the intestate landowner—the property being divided in 
gavelkind among the sons, and the girls left destitute. The abolition 
of this law of primogeniture is sought because it produces injustice, 
especially in the class of small landowners ; primarily it is demanded 
because the English people will not consent to retain upon their 
statute-book a law which is offensive to natural ideas of morality and 
justice. But this narrowed ownership is especially due to the custom 
of entail and strict settlement which has been allowed to fasten so 
banefully upon the soil of our country. This cannot be a free 
country while the freehold is reserved to an unborn generation. Of 
these 40,000,000 acres in Great Britain (I do not speak of Ireland) to 
which I have referred, it may be said that they are in bondage. 
By legal devices, which are not advantageous to the personal interests 
of the nominal propric tors, nor to those of the people at large, these 
lands are, with insignificant exceptions, placed under permanent 
disabilities ; they are the preserves of entail, fenced with strict settle- 
ment; they belong to no man, and to a certain extent they are 
doomed to infertility, because they are ever in waiting for the unborn 
hand of the next generation. We all know that this is opposed to 
the interests of the country; we none of us doubt that it would be for 
the advantage of the landlords that the fullest energies of proprietor- 
ship should be brought to bear through each generation upon 
agriculture. The material interests of the country demand from u 
an effort to free th il, and in this our labour will be eweetened 
by the knowledge that while we shall | mferring «& pecuniary 
mivantage upon those who are at present the nominal owners of 
this vaet and valuable area, we may fhirly claim a part of that 
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mogeniture, with its allied customs, is not a natural growth of 
English soil. It was introduced by the Norman Conqueror, who, in 
deference to the power of the capital, provided in the charter he gave 
to London that the children of an intestate should continue to inherit 
equally. Yet it matters little to us what was the distribution of the 
soil 900 years ago; our business and determination should be to 
provide in this our day such a distribution as, while it injures no man 
in his rights, shall be most beneficial to the nation. 

It is now my task to show (1) the rights of the people in the 
land, (2) the abuses of the existing land-system, (3) the measures 
of reform to be proposed, and (4) the consequences which may be 
expected to ensue. It is easy to prove that absolute property in 
land has never been conceded. As Mr. Froude is an admirer of the 
English land-system, it may be well to refer to him upon this point. 
He is of opinion that ‘ private ownership in land is permitted because 
Government cannot be omnipresent, and personal interest is found, 
on the whole, an adequate security that land so held shall be 
administered to the general advantage. But, seeing that men are 
born into the world without their own wills, and, being in the world, 
they must live upon the earth’s surface, or they cannot live at all, no 
individual or set of individuals can hold over land that personal and 
irresponsible right which is allowed them in things of less universal 
necessity. ° I am glad to say that in every word of this statement 
I agree with Mr. Froude. As Mr. Lowe is understood to be opposed 
to the extension of the franchise in counties, he has also to some 
extent the confidence of those who are absolutists in regard to land- 
Mr. Lowe’s opinion as to property in land has lately been 
* Land,’ he says, ‘ is a kind of 


tenure. 
expressed with his customary candour. 
property in which the public must from its very nature have a kind of 
dormant joint interest with the proprietor.’® Let us adopt Mr. Lowe’s 
words, and henceforth speak of the national property in the soil as 
our ‘ joint interest’ with the recognised proprietors. No intelligent 
person will deny the existence of this joint interest, who considers 
that the doctrine of absolute property in land might lead to a denial 
of Mr. Froude’s proposition that ‘men must live upon the earth’s 
surface.’ 

Among the abuses of the present system perhaps the greatest is 
that this ‘joint interest’ has, in its universal relation to the soil, been 
not only ‘dormant,’ not merely neglected, but ignored by Parliament. 
The people have been treated us if their property in the land had no 
existence. Their interest demands that the transfer of land sho Id 
be simple, expeditious, and in xpensive. It remains complicated, 
dilatory, and costly, the percentage of expense being so uncertain 
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10 counties, we may say six peers returned as 68 landowners. Let 
us see how any of them—say the Duke of Bedford—stands in the 
return. There can be nothing invidious in selecting one of the best 
landlords in the United Kingdom. In the lists for the counties of 
Bedford, Cambridge, and Devon, the Duke of Bedford appears as a 
great landowner. He is returned in each as the owner of more than 
10,000 acres. In the counties of York, Buckingham, Cornwall, 
Dorset, Huntingdon, and Northampton, he is returned as the possessor 
of more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 acres, while in the counties 
of Hertford and Lincoln he is returned as the owner of more than 
1 acre and less than 100 acres. The effect of this is to make the super- 
ficial result of the New Domesday Books very misleading. Not only 
is the Duke of Buccleuch returned as 14 landowners and the Duke 
of Bedford as 10 landowners, but there is consequent error in any 
estimate of the various classes of landowners. In the category of 
great landowners the Duke of Bedford makes a threefold appearance ; 
then in the category which many assume is composed of squires, his 
grace makes a sixfold entry; and last and lowest of all, he is placed 
in the ranks of the small owners, who some would have us believe 
are peasant-proprietors or yeomen, and there he stands as two land- 
owners. ‘This is only an example, and undeniably a fair one, of the 
fallacious character of these returns. 

But we should be on comparatively safe ground if we could assume 
that the Blue Books need investigation only in regard to the 12,791 
persons who are returned as owners of four-fifths of Great Britain. It 
is published for our acceptance and belief that in this island there are 
not fewer than 269,299 persons among whom is distributed the 
ownership of 11,597,514 acres of land in parcels varying in size from 
1 to 500 acres. I wish that these figures, which appear in the New 
Domesday Books, were true, or anything like true. I know they 
were compiled with care and assiduity under the supervision of an 
eminent public servant. But I fancy that if these books had been 
issued under Liberal instead of Conservative auspices, the grand totals 
would not have been promulgated without a large allowance for ne- 
cessary deductions, to which I am about to refer. We who, from 
motives of national policy, desire to see a much wider diffusion of 
property in land, do not complain that in‘this category we have no 
indication of the number of persons contained in it who derive their 
subsistence from the cultivation of their own land. It is, we know, in 
great part made up with gentlemen-owners of two or three acres of 
lawn and shrubbery; with tradesmen-owners of what is known as 
accommodation land in the neighbourhood of towns in which their 
commercial or other business is carried on. This confusion of classes 
was inevitable. No one who has any positive acquaintance with the 
facts would suppose that of the 130,000 persons returned as possessing 
more than 1 acre and less than 10 acres there is beyond a mere handful 
of what may be called peasant-proprietors. 
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All this, however, applies to the figures when we have reduced 
them to the actual number of persons owning land varying in extent 
from 1 to 500 acres. But how is this to be accomplished? Officials 
sitting down to compile a New Domesday Book, with unlimited power 
of obtaining correct returns, would not think of including the sepa- 
rate properties of corporations, in some cases giving the name of the 
corporation, many times repeated, and in others the name of the 
occupier or incumbent, as that of the landowner. Yet this is what 
has happened throughout these returns. The North-Western Railway 
Company is counted as 28 landowners. ‘Trustees of Poor’ stand 
as 40 landowners in the single county of Bucks. The compilers have 
made an attempt to distinguish the lands of corporations by italics, 
but in this respect there has been a notable failure. I have selected 
for careful examination the returns relating to three counties—Bucks, 
Hertford, and Lancaster. The choice was made for no other reason 
than because the three principal members of the Government reside 
in those shires. In the county of Bucks I tind that the only Church 
lands represented by italics are those of 1 perpetual curate, 1 rector, 
and 3 vicars; in Hertford, there are only 2 rectors and 1 vicar; 
and in the county of Lancaster only 2 rectors and 5 vicars. But in 
the first county there are no fewer than 235 landowners with the title 
of ‘ Reverend ;’ in the second there are 159; and in the third there 
are 286 ‘ Reverend’ landowners. Of course, with very few exceptions, 
these clerical landowners are in possession of glebe lands, and their 
names ought therefore to have been placed in italics. In the county 
of Bucks there are 273 ‘owners’ or corporations in italics, and if we 
add that number to the total of the clerical ‘ owners’ of glebe lands, 
we have a deduction of 508, or about one-sixth, to make from the 
3,288 reputed owners of more than 1 acre in that county. The areas 
of these public lands are generally small; all, it may be said, are 
included in the category we are at present examining—that of the 
reputed owners of more than 1 acre and less than 500, who are re- 
turned as numbering 269,299 in Great Britain. 

We have learned from the case of the Duke of Bedford and others 
that a large reduction must be made in this category for the peers, 
baronets, and other great gentry who are also retarned in the former 
division containing all owners of above 500 acres, and the allowance 
for these great gentry has to be added to the holders of public lands 
who are not rightly returned as landowners. There are other errors ; 
sometimes the name of a landowner is repeated in respect of separate 
properties in the same county. But to reduce this category to its 
proper dimensions would produce no very interesting result. Take 
the actual number of owners in this category at about 150,000; that 
total would include a very large majority who are not agricultural Jand- 
owners. They are, for the most part, residential suburban proprietors. 
It is not unlikely that the true number of agricultural landlords 
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does not exceed the famous estimate of 30,000. The New Domesday 
Books were to establish the absurdity of that estimate. In this they 
are unsuccessful. But we are not on the whole dissatisfied with these 
ponderous volumes. They exhibit the one great characteristic fact of 
the English land-system ; that the ownership of four-fifths of the soil, 
if properly recorded, would be inscribed above the names of a number 
of persons between 5,000 and 10,000. 

It would be just as reasonable to say that the overflow of the 
Thames was caused by the policy of the Government upon the Eastern 
Question, as to assert that this possession of four-fifths of the soil 
by a body of persons who could be put into Exeter Hall is the result 
of economic laws. It is the consequence of the feudal customs of 
this country, established, confirmed, and encouraged by the force and 
operation of law. We know how it is done. The law declares in 
every county, except I believe one, in this island, that if a landowner 
dies intestate the eldest son shall inherit the whole property, and that 
his brothers and sisters shall be dependent upon his bounty. In 
Kent a peculiar rule prevails, which is unnatural only as regards the 
daughters of the intestate landowner—the property being divided in 
gavelkind among the sons, and the girls left destitute. The abolition 
of this law of primogeniture is sought because it produces injustice, 
especially in the class of small landowners ; primarily it is demanded 
because the English people will not consent to retain upon their 
statute-book a law which is offensive to natural ideas of morality and 
justice. But this narrowed ownership is especially due to the custom 
of entail and strict settlement which has been allowed to fasten so 
banefully upon the soil of our country. This cannot be a free 
country while the freehold is reserved to an unborn generation. Of 
these 40,000,000 acres in Great Britain (I do not speak of Ireland) to 
which I have referred, it may be said that they are in bondage. 
By legal devices, which are not advantageous to the personal interests 
of the nominal proprietors, nor to those of the people at large, these 
lands are, with insignificant exceptions, placed under permanent 
disabilities; they are the preserves of entail, fenced with strict settle- 
ment; they belong to no man, and to a certain extent they are 
doomed to infertility, because they are ever in waiting for the unborn 
hand of the next generation. We all know that this is opposed to 
the interests of the country; we none of us doubt that it would be for 
the advantage of the landlords that the fullest energies of proprietor- 
ship should be brought to bear through each generation upon 
agriculture. The material interests of the country demand from us 
an effort to free the soil, and in this our labour will be sweetened 
by the knowledge that while we shall be conferring a pecuniary 
advantage upon those who are at present the nominal owners of 
this .vast and valuable area, we may fairly claim a part of that 
increase of value for the revenue of the State. This law of pri- 
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Ly mogeniture, with its allied customs, is not a natural growth of 
oy English soil. It was introduced by the Norman Conqueror, who, in 
se deference to the power of the capital, provided in the charter he gave 
of to London that the children of an intestate should continue to inherit 
in equally. Yet it matters little to us what was the distribution of the 
or soil 900 years ago; our business and determination should be to 
provide in this our day such a distribution as, while it injures no man 
e in his rights, shall be most beneficial to the nation. 
n It is now my task to show (1) the rights of the people in the 
1 land, (2) the abuses of the existing land-system, (3) the measures 
t of reform to be proposed, and (4) the consequences which may be 
f expected to ensue. It is easy to prove that absolute property in 
l land has never been conceded. As Mr. Froude is an admirer of the 
1 English land-system, it may be well to refer to him upon this point. 
r He is of opinion that ‘ private ownership in land is permitted because 
t Government cannot be omnipresent, and personal interest is found, 
L on the whole, an adequate security that land so held shall be 





administered to the general advantage. But, seeing that men are 
born into the world without their own wills, and, being in the world, 
they must live upon the earth’s surface, or they cannot live at all, no 
individual or set of individuals can hold over land that personal and 
irresponsible right which is allowed them in things of less universal 
necessity.° I am glad to say that in every word of this statement 
I agree with Mr. Froude. As Mr. Lowe is understood to be opposed 
to the extension of the franchise in counties, he has also to some 
extent the confidence of those who are absolutists in regard to land- 
tenure. Mr. Lowe’s opinion as to property in land has lately been 










expressed with his customary candour. ‘ Land,’ he says, ‘ is a kind of 
property in which the public must from its very nature have a kind of 
dormant joint interest with the proprietor.’® Let us adopt Mr. Lowe’s 
words, and henceforth speak of the national property in the soil as 
our ‘ joint interest’ with the recognised proprietors. No intelligent 
person will deny the existence of this joint interest, who considers 
that the doctrine of absolute property in land might lead to a denial 
of Mr. Froude’s proposition that ‘men must live upon the earth’s 
surface.’ 

Among the abuses of the present system perhaps the greatest is 
that this ‘joint interest’ has, in its universal relation to the soil, been 
not only ‘dormant,’ not merely neglected, but ignored by Parliament. 
The people have been treated as if their property in the land had no 
existence. Their interest demands that the transfer of land sho ld 
be simple, expeditious, and inexpensive. It remains complicated, 
dilatory, and costly, the percentage of expense being so uncertain 
and so onerous upon small purchases as to favour the aggregation 



















5 English in Ireland, vol. i. p. 131. 
® Fortnightly Review, January 1877. 
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of land in few hands and the annexation of small properties to large 
estates. Their interest demands that the owner of land should be 
free to sell, or exchange, or to improve for his own advantage; and 
in the event of his becoming embarrassed, and therefore disabled from 
exercising a beneficial ownership, the public interest demands that his 
creditors should be empowered to take and sell his property for the 
discharge of their claims. The heir to one of the most ancient 
peerages has stated that ‘seventy per cent. of the land in this 
country is held by men whose power over it is limited by modern 
settlement.’” I think the figures I have taken from the New Domes- 
day Books will lead to the conclusion that even this is too low an 
estimate, and we may say that nearly four-fifths of the soil of our 
country is placed in legal bondage. Over by far the greater part of 
this island there are no landowners. It is a public grievance that our 
landed gentry have but a limited interest in their inalienable proper- 
ties, the rents of which they are at liberty to farm for their lifetime. 
Some of them from necessity, some from folly and extravagance, have 
reduced their estates to the lowest level of impoverishment. If these 
were freeholders, such land might be sold to men who would treble 
its productive powers. But it is ‘ settled,’ and the ‘joint interest’ of 
the people must suffer until death passes it on to a new proprietor 
who perhaps will be as much embarrassed as his predecessor. 

The interests of the people demand that the tenure of land shall 
be such as will promote the best agriculture, and will therefore 
attract the largest amount of capital to be engaged in the culti- 
vation of the soil. But their co-proprietors, the nominal owners of 
estates, have taken a different view, upon which they have acted. 
The land of England is now for the most part farmed by occupiers 
upon a yearly tenancy, to whom, as well as to leaseholders, landlords 
refuse a reasonable legislative security for tenant-right. Mr. Mechi 
published in 1871 the statement of a land agent that out of 1,500 
farms he had let, fewer than 400 were on lease. 1 am bound to say 
that several proprietors have exhibited some consideration for the ‘ joint 
interest’ of the public. In a previous publication § I have quoted at 
length the speech in which the present Lord Derby declared his con- 
viction that every acceptable tenant ought to have a lease. There could 
be no condemnation of his fellow-landlords more direct than this, or 
than that delivered by Lord Dufferin in the House of Lords when he 
said : ‘ What is a yearly tenancy? Why, it is an impossible tenure—a 
tenure which, if its terms were literally interpreted, no Christian 
man would offer, and none but a madman would accept.’® But if we 
are rational, we must admit that the landlord is free to take whatever 


7 Mr. H. R. Brand in Fortnightly Review, 1874. 

* «Free Trade in Land.’ By Arthur Arnold. Contemporary Revien, November 
1872. 

® House of Lords’ Debates, January 14, 1870. 
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view he pleases of his own interest, and to act upon that view so far 
as the law will permit; for my part I will never join in ad miseri- 
cordiam appeals to the owners of property. If they prefer the 
personal pleasures of ownership to regard for public interests, to 
the increase of production, and to a substantial improvement in the 
value of their property, I shall never dispute that they are free to 
choose, nor forget to extenuate their policy, on the ground that 
the fault lies deeper in the laws and customs for which they are not 
personally responsible, which they and all together have inherited. 
But regarding the ‘joint interest’ of the people, this is a very 
serious matter, and it is not difficult to form a just idea of the magni- 
tude of that public loss which is the consequence. I will illustrate 
this part of the subject by a reference to the case of two of the best 
farmers who have lived in our day—one in the south, the other in the 
north of the island. The southerner was Mr. Prout, of Sawbridge- 
worth. Mr. Prout was too wise a man to expend his capital upon 
the conditions which are usually offered by the landlords of England. 
He farmed his own land, and in twelve years he raised the rental 
value from 27s. per acre to 42s. per acre. That this was due to his 
exertions and expenditure is shown by the fact that there was no such 
improvement in the value of the surrounding property. The produce 
of his land was double that of his neighbours, who had not his security 
of tenure. Now let us turn to the case of the northern farmer who fell 
into the power of his landlord—I mean the late Mr. George Hope, of 
Fenton-Barns, in Scotland. On the 30th of December, 1874, there 
appeared a letter on ‘Tenant Right’ in the Zimes from Mr. Hope, in 
which he said: ‘ For more than twenty years I have bought manures 
and feeding-cakes to the value of 2,000/. annually. ... I have 
known three adjoining farms on the same estate where the leases 
expired the same year, and two were re-let to the old tenants, one a 
little above, the other a little below, the old rents; but the third was 
let to a new tenant at an increased rent of 50 per cent., and this 
large increase was mainly due to the expenditure of the former 
occupier, and to his keeping up its condition to the last.’ Upon 
the appearance of that letter, I wrote to ask Mr. Hope if the third 
farm was not Fenton-Barns, from which he had been evicted, and in 
reply he told me that it was, but that he did not wish to parade his 
personal grievance. He is dead now; he never recovered from that 
blow. Now I say this: if the individual who was Mr. Hope’s land- 
lord has, as a proprietor, a standard of duty which is not that of the 
public, and from the exercise of which the people at large are losers 
in regard to their ‘joint interest’ in his land, it is not the wisest 
policy to throw hard words at him for this transaction. The people 
are enfranchised, and it is their fault if they do not put it for ever out 
of a landowner’s power to make a tenant regret that he lavished his 
life and fortune upon agriculture. We may learn by the letting value 
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of these three farms that, had the cultivation been equal to Mr. 
Hope’s, the produce of the two farms might have been doubled. The 
people lost that increase in the supply of food owing to insecurity 
of tenure. Lastly, the ‘joint interest’ of the people with the land- 
lord demands the equitable taxation of land, so that this ‘ joint 
interest’ should be, in every proper sense of the words, a beneficial 
interest. 

Now what has Parliament done for the advantage of the people in 
regard to their ‘ dormant joint interest’ in the land? Lord Chancellors, 
safely moored at the head of their profession, have bewailed the intri- 
eacies of transfer; and the failure of their feeble efforts has, I think, 
demonstrated the impossibility of obtaining adequate reform from the 
spontaneous action of Parliament. <A late Liberal Chancellor, Lord 
Westbury, who had no scruples in regard to the abolition of the 
established doctrine of eternal punishment, was so fearful in touching 
this hoary abuse of our land-system, that the Act which bears his 
name, and which was devised to effect the registration of titles to 
land, made a progress in operation upon which I calculated that its 
work would not have been fulfilled before the year 2633, or about 760 
years from the present time.'’® As the evil to be dealt with is one 
which nobody denies, the Tory Chancellor, that most eminent lawyer 
who now presides in the House of Lords, thought it his duty to 


prepare a Bill. In its passage through the House of Landlords, the 


measure was deprived of any promise it contained of being effectual, 
and its place among the statutes of England records only another and 
a contemptible failure. What has Parliament done to promote the 
best agriculture? It has passed some Public Drainage Acts, which 
were thinly disguised measures of relief for embarrassed landowners. 
In the preamble of one of those Acts, Parliament declared in plain 
words that 2,000,000/. should be advanced from the public funds to 
mitigate the pressure of anticipated pauperism—i.e. in reduction of 
poor rates. ‘Whereas ... it is desirable to supply the demand 
for agricultural labour, especially at that season of the year when 
other sources are expended,’ are the words of the preamble of the 
9 & 10 Vict. c. ci. Looking to the duty of Parliament, we turn in a 
ease of this sort to see what regard was had in the expenditure of this 
2,000,000/. and other sums, to the ‘dormant joint interest’ of the 
people? What did the public obtain as their share? The answer is, 
‘Nothing.’ What, then, did the landed gentry do with it? Mr. 
Caird, a witness of the highest authority and a friend to the present 
system, tells us that they borrowed at 64 per cent. from the 
Government, and lent at 74 per cent. to their tenants. In Scot- 
land, ‘the custom was to charge the tenant a yearly percentage 
of about 1 or 14 per cent. in excess of the Government rate.’!! 


%@ ¢Land Transfer.’ By Arthur Arnold. Fraser's Magazine, March 1873. 
"' The Land Question. By John Macdonell. (Macmillan, 1873.) 
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But all this was honest and dignified compared with the policy 
of Parliament in regard to the Agricultural Holdings Bill. How 
sadly true is the proverb that ‘corporations have no souls’! I 
don’t believe there is one among the excellent and honourable 
men who form the great majority in both Houses of Parliament 
who, if the matter had been left to himself, would have conceded 
legality to a moral claim, and then have enacted that anyone who 
pleased to put himself outside this legal sanction should be at liberty 
todo so. Such an act of legislation ought to close the long-drawn 
history which records the selfish, undutiful dealings of Parliament 
with the tenure of land. Recognising the fact that of the 1,100 or 
1,200 members of both Houses not fewer than 800 are included in 
the landed gentry—a fact which those who run may read in the 
legislation of this island—the people must take this great matter 
into their own hands, resolved that from henceforth Parliament shal! 
look after this ‘dormant joint interest’ under their close and con- 
tinuous direction. There is no difficulty in the matter of tenant- 
right. Mr. Hope, in the same letter from which I have quoted, 
referred to the excellent cultivation he had seen in Lincolnshire, 
where there is an equitable custom in this matter. He wrote : ‘ These 
Lincolnshire tenants had no leases, but farmed under agreements to 
quit on six months’ notice, being paid, however, on removal for 
draining, marling, and manuring, either by the use of feeding-stuffs 
or otherwise. Now it is this Lincolnshire custom which I and Scotch 
farmers generally want to see added to leases for periods of nineteen 
or twenty-one years, being sure it would have the effect of adding 
one-third to the crops of the kingdom in a very few years.’ Lord 
Derby and Lord Leicester think the produce of the country might be 
doubled by good farming ; Mr. Hope says that in a few years it might 
be increased by one-third if all landlords were obliged to do that 
which the force of custom compels in the county of Lincoln. We 
may therefore consider the fact established that if Parliament had not 
in this matter disregarded the public ‘joint interest’ in the land, the 
food-supply of the island might soon be at least, one-third greater 
than it is at present, when landlords are free to appropriate the 
unexhausted expenditure of tenants. ; 

If these things are done in the green tree of cultivation, what 
must we expect to find in the dry field of taxation? While the 
prosperity of the country has been advancing by ‘ leaps and bounds, 
what has become of the public ‘joint interest’ in the soil? The 
income from real property has in fifty years increased at least 300 per 
cent. ‘On the broadest historical survey there has been an increase 
of 8,000,000/. in local burdens,’!? which perhaps may be said to have 
doubled in that period. I dealt with the history of the land-tax in 


12 Mr. Goschen’s Report on Local Taxation. (Macmillan, 1871. 
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1872,'° and will not now again refer to that subject. But I must say 
a word with regard to the Succession duty. It is one of the abuses 
of our present land-system that the State—the representative owner 
of that ‘dormant joint interest’ in the soil which Mr. Lowe has as- 
serted—has, under the guidance of Parliament, permitted the landlords 
to arrange this duty according to their own pleasure. The people 
have no ‘ dormant joint interest’ in the money which any tradesman 
may bequeath to his children, yet a duty is imposed precisely pro- 
portioned to the amount, and I think justly, because the State needs 
a revenue, and because the State in the hour of a man’s death renders 
service in the transmission of his wealth. But upon the land, in 
which the State has a joint interest with the proprietor, the charge is 
not made upon the body of the property, but upon the income. This 
is another indication of the method of Parliament, which in these 
days of free trade has been so specially protective of the interests of 
landlords that even if a bankrupt’s estate is in process of liquidation, 
the landlord who is a creditor for rent can arrest the proceedings 
until his claim is discharged in full. Mr. Froude’s indictment 
against the multitude is that they will choose those to represent 
them who pander to their interest. He has no words of censure for 
the class which, from the foundation of Parliament to the present 
day, has directed and controlled legislation touching the land for its 
own interest. I dislike class legislation, but no one will deny that 
the evil of it diminishes in proportion to the extent of the class which 
is seeking its own advantage. In regard to class legislation, I think 
no wrong so great can happen to this nation as that which has hap- 
pened—that which has placed four-fifths of the soil of our country in 
the unreal, fettered ownership of five or ten thousand persons of whom 
the most important section have and hold places in Parliament. 

I have endeavoured to point out what I consider necessary for the 
establishment of ‘ Free Trade in Land.’ '* The measures must substi- 
tute conveyance by registration of title for conveyance by deed, and 
proprietors must be brought to the registry by compulsion in case 
of sale, by attraction where they have held possession for a suffi- 
cient period. And in order that land may be saleable, and that the 
process of transfer by registration may be simple and speedy, the 
power of settling land for life estates, and of consigning the freehold 
to unborn persons, must be abolished. The ‘joint interest’ of the 
public in the land being admitted, the landlord cannot rightly claim 
to settle that which is not his. It would be obviously fair that he 
should be permitted to settle charges upon his land to such uses as 
those to which personalty may be secured. There must be abolition 


3 ¢ Free Trade in Land.’ By Arthur Arnold. Contemporary Review, Nov. 1872. 
" Thid, 
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of primogeniture and of customary and copyhold estates. We should 
need a Landed Estates Court, and trustworthy maps of all the lands 
of the country. 

I have advocated free trade in land upon Conservative grounds. I 
have pointed out that the position of the landlords—for the most 
part they are not landowners—in face of a Parliament continually 
more swayed by what Mr. Froude calls ‘the multitude’ whom 
their laws have extruded from ownership of the soil, is a position 
fraught with peril to their own interests. I have appealed to low 
motives—to the same motives which directed the legislation to 
which I have referred—in asserting that landlords would do well to 
strengthen their position by promoting the increase of their number 
through legislative processes, which there can be no doubt would add 
greatly to the pecuniary value of their interest in the soil. And it is 
only natural that proposals so moderate as to yield the strongest 
arguments in this direction should be distasteful to many earnest 
and energetic seekers after reform who demand larger measures. 
Indeed, that which is most needful is to convince the reforming party 
that the changes by which free trade in land may be established 
would result in a wide diffusion of landownership. 

The strongest crutches upon which our land-system still stands 
are two fallacies. One, that the aggregation of land in the hands of 
the rich is the result of that economic law which brings diamonds 
into their possession—-namely, that commodities of which there is a 
limited supply, and which are desired by all, will obtain so high a 
price as to be inaccessible to any but the wealthy. Mr. Froude, and 
those who think with him, firmly believe that were those obnoxious 
laws to which I have been referring removed and abrogated, and 
were those other laws which I have suggested in full operation, the 
large estates would still grow larger, and the number of agricultural 
landowners continue to dwindle. Now, I do not hesitate to say that 
if I shared their belief—if I thought that, after the establishment of 
free trade in land, the dangerous and menacing contraction of land- 
ownership would tend to become yet more perilous to the fundamental 
interests of the country—I would from to-day cease to advocate the 
remedy I have proposed ; I would add to it a demand for something 
like the French law of compulsory division. But I do not agree in 
this with Mr. Froude. His theory of the inevitable tendency of land- 
ownership is, as I have said, based upon a fallacy which is generally 
formulated in words of this sort :—‘ Will men whose idea of life is to 
earn an industrial income of 10 per cent. from their capital, invest 
or retain an investment of a large part of that capital in the purchase 
of land for a return of 3 per cent?’ The supposition thus raised 
is regarded as preposterous. The addition of small properties to 
great estates which is taking place every day is referred to, and the 
matter is dismissed as affording no basis for argument. But I would 
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ask, why are the small properties added to the large, and why, when 
a large estate is for sale, is it not found advantageous to sell it in 
small lots, say of ten to fifty acres? Mr. Froude would reply: 
‘ Because the small capitalists are those who seek the highest rate of 
interest, and an investment in land produces the lowest or next to the 
lowest.’ But this is a wild theory; it is not a fact. In every country 
in the world, the class of smallest investors is contented with the 
lowest interest. In Great Britain, being, for the reasons I have 
stated and will further explain, divorced from the soil, the class finds 
this in the Post Office Savings Banks, which return only 2} per cent. 
But here, partly in consequence of their extrusion from landowner- 
ship, the largest class is not a saving class. Outside this kingdom 
the savings of the multitude are invested in the land and in public 
funds. The debt of France is held by 4,000,000, that of England by 
250,000, persons; and a like proportion holds in regard to the land. 
The first demand of the small investor is never high interest; that 
form of folly belongs to the upper classes. His want is security, and 
the consequence is that at this moment an amount nearly equal to 
one year’s revenue of the United Kingdom is held by savings banks, 
for a return less than the average received by the landowners of this 
country. The number of small proprietors is dwindling every year 
because there is no addition. And why is there no addition? The 
answer is very simple. It is not, as we have seen, because of the 
smallness of the return from land; it is obviously because the small 
capitalist cannot afford, and will not consent, to encounter a certain 
delay in the business, and an uncertain risk in the cost, of purchase. 
The only man who goes free of care in this respect into the Auction 
Mart is the large buyer upon whose purchase the cost can amount 
only toa very small percentage. Say that a man, by years of self- 
denial and careful thrift, has saved 500/., and the idea, so delightful to 
the minds of most men, of purchasing a small property upon which to 
spend his loving labour and the remainder of his life, presents itself to 
his imagination. In this country, and in this country only, the thought 
is chilled and checked because he has no assurance that the cost of 
purchase may not amount to a fourth or even a third of his store; 
and if the purchase-money exceed his possessions, and he wishes to 
raise a further sum by way of mortgage, that process, to be repeated 
perhaps at the end of three years, may involve him in a lifelong 
charge for legal costs equal to the amount of the mortgagee’s 
interest. He abandons, with a shudder, the coveted land to the 
men of ten and twenty thousand acres, and possibly his store of 
gold (for these small investors of the lower middle class may be thus 
imprudent) is transformed into the baseless fabric of a Turkish bond, 
not because he loves the Turk, and not because he hankers after a 
promise of 9 per cent., but because he is driven to the Stock 
Exchange by terror of the cost of law, and if he must buy a paper 
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promise to pay he likes to have a high figure. Many of us know in 
our personal experience the truth of this. Many could mention cases 
in which this cost amounted to one-third of the purchase-money. I 
bought a small leasehold property lately. I thought the lawyer’s 
account would not be more than 15/.—I had no assurance it would 
not be 150/. It was 35/. If that property had been in South 
Australia, the transaction would have occupied hours instead of weeks, 
would have cost me fewer shillings than it cost pounds sterling; and 
the charge would have been one which I could have calculated exactly 
beforehand. Can anyone fail to see what would be the consequence 
if a system like that which works so well in our colonies were esta- 
blished in this country ? The purchaser, who always magnifies the un- 
eertain cost of law, would then be prepared to add considerably to his 
bidding. There could be no objection to a part of that increase of 
value going to the landowner, but some of it should find its way to 
the purse of the State. Of course, to establish such a system of regis- 
tration of title would be more difficult here than in any of our 
colonies, but no competent authority doubts that it could be done, or 
that in this island we should gain advantages as great as those which 
are being enjoyed by the people of the larger island of Australia. The 
benefits actually realised in South Australia are thus described by Sir 
Robert Torrens, the author of the measure: !° 

1. Titles being indefeasible, proprietors may invest capital in land secure 
against risk of deprivation and the no less harassing contingency of a Chancery 
suit; mortgagees, having also no further occasion to look to validity of title, may 
confine their attention to the adequacy of the security. 2. A saving amounting 
on the average to 90 per cent., or 18s, in the pound sterling, has been 
effected in the cost of transfers and other dealings, irrespective of the contingent 
liability to further expenses resulting from suits at law and in equity, the grounds 
of which are cut off by the alteration of tenure. 3, The procedure is so simple as 
to be readily comprehended, so that men of ordinary education may transact their 
ewn business. 4. Dealings in land are transacted as expeditiously as dealings in 
merchandise or cattle, fifteen minutes being the average time occupied in filling up 
the forms and completing a transaction. 


Compared with our restrictive system, this sounds like an an- 
nouncement of the millennium. The English Law Reform Association 
declared twenty years ago that ‘it has been estimated by persons of 


experience and authority in such matters that a cheap, simple, 
expeditious, and accurate system of transfers of land would add four 
or five years’ purchase to the marketable value of land.’'® From 
whence would this increase flow ? Not from the pockets of the rich, 
for they are not hindered in the acquisition of land by fear of the 
cost of conveyance by deed. It would come from the class of whom 
Mr. Froude and the maintainers of the present feudal system say 


% The South Australian System of Registration of Title. By Robert R. Torrens. 
Adelaide, 1859. 

16 On Registration of Transfers of Land. 
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that they cannot afford to own land. The first fallacy is thus ex- 
posed. The highest price is never obtained where land is purchased 
as a luxury by the rich, but always where it is most suitably divided 
for industrial occupation. This is as true of Old Broad Street 
compared with Belgrave Square, as it is of the county of Bucks 
compared with Flanders, France, or Switzerland. There has been an 
approach to the system of free trade in land in the offer of the Church 
lands of Ireland to the tenants. And what has been the consequence ? 
Four thousand sales have been effected at unusually high rates, and 
a small proprietary is being thus established on those lands. A man 
who can buy twenty acres of land, worth 30s. per acre in the hands 
of a great proprietor, and returning at that rent 3 per cent. upon the 
outlay, will commonly, by such diligent and unremitting labour as 
the magic of property can alone call forth, make that land worth 90s, 
an acre in a few years. His investment will then be paying 9 per 
cent. upon the purchase-money. Ownership produces on the part of 
the occupier labour which a leaseholder or yearly tenant would 
never give. It would be easy to point to many cases in which tenant 
farmers, men of superior energy, would have been in a far better 
position had their capital been first employed in securing ownership. 
Take the case of Mr. Hope, of Fenton-Barns, as one of many. At any 
time he could have obtained two-thirds of the purchase-money of 
any breadth of land at 4 per cent. The 50 per cent. increase in the 
value of that farm, which was obtained by his landlord when he 
quitted it, would have been his own. There can be no doubt such 
men would be far richer at their death, could they be owners as well 
as farming occupiers of the soil, even though they were restricted 
to a third of the area over which their tenancy extends. The price 
of land in this country is low compared with what it would fetch if, 
by the establishment of free trade in land, the occupying farmer were 
brought in as a competitor. Land which would be worth 60/. an 
acre in this island fetches 100/. in the Channel Islands, and nearly 
150l. in Switzerland. ‘In England, 30s. an acre would be thought 
a fair, and indeed rather a high, rent for middling land; it is only 
inferior land that in Jersey and Guernsey, where the average sizes of 
farms are respectively eleven and sixteen acres, will not let for at 
least 4/., while in Switzerland the average rent is 6/. an acre.’ 7 

I think I have now demonstrated that the present distribution of 
land in England is not the result of economic laws. The distribution 
of land where the unrestricted action of economic laws is permitted 
will tend towards those who will give the highest price for it, and as 
a rule those are they in whose possession it can be made most pro- 
ductive. And the primary reason why, under a system of free trade 
in land, there would be a wholesome tendency to the restoration of 


** Peasant Proprietors. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. (Macmillan.) 
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that valuable but now almost extinct class, the small proprietors, is 
because in their hands an increase of produce, the possibility of 
which landlords like Lord Derby fully admit, but cannot obtain, 
might most surely be accomplished. We shall see this more clearly 
in regarding the second fallacy, which may be thus expressed : ‘ That 
the agricultural production of England is larger than that of other 
countries because the farms are larger.’ This fallacy is constantly 
in the mouths of those who uphold the English land-system. There 
is no lawyer of greater authority than the Lord Chancellor, and when 
he undertook in 1854 the defence of primogeniture, he believed he 
had reached firm ground in the argument that primogeniture is 
favourable to agriculture because it tends to large estates, -and large 
estates tend to large farms. How is it that this belief, which I shall 
prove to be erroneous, has become rooted in the minds of British 
statesmen, even of some who I have no doubt endeavour to keep 
their intelligence open to the reception of truth upon this great 
question? A too ready acceptance of statistics is in many cases the 
cause of error. When the lesson of statistics runs in the direction of 
national self-esteem or the interest of a governing class, it is hard to 
throw over the favourable witness. And official figures do un- 
doubtedly show that the produce of wheat per acre in England is 
much greater than that of any other country. Herr Block, a Prussian 
official, compiled a table which was promulgated by his government 
after the great German war of 1866, and which, through the action 
of our Foreign Office, has been widely circulated in England.'* No 
well-informed person believes that it is strictly accurate, especially 
with regard to the production of France; but its general indication 
is no doubt trustworthy. We may certainly accept as true the 
result that the United Kingdom has the smallest proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture and the largest production of 
wheat per acre. The following is Herr Block's table : 


—s . | Average returns oad of cz 3 ] 
Agricultural | Average returns| Head of cattle Head of cattle 


ati | pe te f ( 
population to to-| per hectare of per 1,000 or 106 7 
tal population corn } inhabitants per 100 hectares 


Hectolitres | Number Number 
Russia in Europe . 85 to 90 | 16-0 693 8&6 
Italy . ‘ ‘ 77 16:0 291 249 
France . , —_ 51 14:6 } 494 346 
Belgium ‘ ‘ 51 | 19°3 402 660 
Prussia . : 45 19'8 540 369 
Austria. , — 25 16-0 635 307 
Spain ‘ 25 16:0 | 316 151 
Holland . . 16 23-0 492 | 539 
United Kingdom . | 12 40°8 515 | 478 








18 Part I. Reports from H. M. Representatives respecting the Tenure of Land in 
the several Countries of Europe. 1869. 
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But how do these figures bear upon the question of small farms? 
They have been accepted by some politicians without scrutiny. 
Mr. W. R. Greg flourished them over my head in rejoinder to the 
answer I gave his terrific observations in the character of Cassandra, 
Referring to the above figures, he thought ‘Mr. Arnold would be 
surprised to find that the average annual produce of wheat in Belgium 
is 20 per cent. below that of England.’!® He seemed to think there 
was no 2ppeal from Herr Block’s table. This is how the matter is 
put by politicians such as Mr. Greg :—‘ Farms are large in England. 
Farms are small in France and Belgium. ‘The produce of wheat 
in England as compared with those countries is as 40 to 14 and 19, 
Therefore large farms are better than small, and therefore, whatever 
changes may be made in our land-laws, provided there is free trade, 
there will be a constant tendency to increase the size of farms. Q.E.D,’ 
Thus Mr. Froude and Mr. Greg, with perhaps three-fourths of Par- 
liament in full agreement. 

But let us try to put the matter more accurately. England is a 
country of large farms; therefore the only proper comparison of 
English agriculture with that of any other country would be where 
large farms prevail. By comparing large with large, and small with 
small, we obtain a just comparison ; we see more clearly what are the 
essential differences of agriculture in the several States. Perhaps no 
possible error is greater than to suppose that the system of one country 
¢an be adopted in all its features in another country by a mere act of 
legislative authority. But, as a rule, the size of farms does follow 
the tendency of legislation. The self-denial, the careful thrift, the 
scrupulous frugality of the Flemish, the French, or the Swiss peasant 
could not be imparted to the English poor by any statute of Parlia- 
ment. These must grow from seed, they cannot be transplanted. But 
these domestic virtues, which have become exotics by the maintenance 
of the feudal system in this island, would surely spring up again when 
the law favoured the possession by the comparatively poor of that 
form of investment in which alone their confidence in property can 
take root and become established. The rude comparison made upon 
the face of Herr Block’s table conceals the real facts, which I main- 
tain are these :—1. That the soil of the United Kingdom is well 
adapted for the varied forms of agriculture, and has a greater 
natural fertility than the north and centre of Europe. 2. That the 
large farms of England produce more than the large farms of the 
Continent; but (3) that the greatest produce of grain of all sorts, as 
well as of meat, is gathered from small farms, from the land of 
peasant-proprietors ; and (4) that rent and saleable value are rela- 
tively highest upon peasant-properties. From which I shall argue 
that if we had free trade in land in England, even though we main- 


© ¢ Cassandra’s Rejoinder.” Contemperary Revie, November 1874. 
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tained the principle of non-interference with the distribution among 
living persons of a testator’s land, we should find that the soil would, 
at least to a wholesome extent, return to the hands of yeomen and 
peasant-proprietors, in whose possession it would exhibit, as it does in 
those of the neighbouring peoples of the Channel Islands, of Nor- 
mandy, and of Flanders, a higher level of agriculture and a heavier 
produce than can be shown by the general results of large farming in 


England. 

The average produce of wheat in France would appear much 
greater, were it not for the inferior production of the large farms in 
the west and south ; and the same may be said of Belgium, the produce 
of the small farms in Flanders being very much greater than that of 
the large farms upon the French frontier. In fair comparison with 
English agriculture, which department is the garden of France? 
There can be no doubt—it is Normandy, the most subdivided. ‘ The 
west and south,’ says M. de Mornay in an official report, ‘have pre- 
served more large estates than the north and east.’ I do not wish to 
see the French law of compulsory subdivision established in England, 
but I do desire to see the peasant a successful competitor for land 
as he is in France and Belgium. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that there are no considerable estates in France, and that subdivision 
proceeds only in obedience to the law. ‘Together with five millions 
of small proprietors, there were before the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
according to the great authority of M. de Lavergne, 50,000 owners 
with estates averaging 500 acres. Division progresses from economic 
causes. The peasant is the highest bidder, and therefore, when 
estates are sold, the land is put up in small lots. M. de Lavergne has 
stated in a letter to Mr. Cliffe Leslie that ‘the best cultivation in 
France is that of the peasant-proprietors, and the subdivision of the 
soil makes perpetual progress.’ 

If the average produce of France and Belgium is reduced by 
classing the inferior yield of the large farms with the superior yield of 
the small farms, then I have established the worthlessness of the 
comparison by which the advantage of the exclusively large farm- 
system of England is sought to be maintained. And this is incontes- 
tably true. ‘At the present day,’ says M. Passy,”° ‘on the same are: 
and under equal circumstances, the largest clear produce is yielded by 
small farming.’ And with regard to Belgium, M. de Laveleye writes : 
‘The large farmers of Hainault and Namur do not buy manure, 
fancying they would ruin themselves by doing so. The Flemish 
small farmers invest from fifteen to twenty millions of francs in guano 
every year, and quite as much in other kinds of manure. Where does 
large farming make such advances?’*! ‘On the ten-acre farms of 
Flanders, the crops are heavier by a fourth than on the hundred-acre 

20 Mémoire de U Académie des Sciences. 
21 Systems of Land Tenure. (Macmillan, 1870.) 
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farms of La Hesbaie, and as heavy again as on the farms of two 
hundred and fifty acres in Le Coudroz.’*? As to the objection that 
small farmers cannot obtain the best machinery, it is contradicted by 
the fact that the most costly machine in general use in England, the 
steam-threshing machine, ‘is to be found everywhere in Flanders.’ * 
So it is among the peasant farmers of Roumania. I have seen more 
steam-threshing machines of English make in a day’s passage up the 
Danube than in any six hours of railway travelling in England. 

We may, I think, consider the fact established that in France and 
Belgium it is the lands of the peasant-proprietors which are the most 
productive. But I have undertaken more than this. I have pro- 
mised to show that large farming, which is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage in England, does not yield so much produce as small farming 
under less favourable conditions. I say less favourable, because of 
the superior soil of the United Kingdom. ‘ Not a blade of grass,’ 
says M. de Laveleye, ‘ grows in Flanders without manure.’ *‘ He adds 
that soil of the United Kingdom ‘might be bought to fertilise the 
soil of the Fleming.’ But what do industry and thrift united to 
ownership accomplish? Mr. Caird gives 264 bushels as the average 
produce per acre of English farming.” But in Flanders, in the district 
of small farms, where, however, wheat covers but a small area (to the dis- 
advantage of Belgium in Herr Block’s table), the average yield is from 
32 to 36 bushels.”* ‘Of barley, a more congenial cereal, the average 
is in Flanders 41 bushels, and in good ground 60 bushels; while in 
England it is probably under 33, and would certainly be overstated 
at 36 bushels,’ 7 

It will be admitted by all practical agriculturists that the surest test 
of production is the number of cattle, and in this matter Herr Block’s 
table does exhibit our inferiority to Belgium and Holland. ‘It would 
startle,’ says Mr. Rham, ‘ the English farmer of 400 acres of arable 
land if he were told that he should constantly feed 100 head of 
cattle. Yet this would not be too large a proportion if the Flemish 
system were strictly followed . . . a beast for every three acres being 
a common Flemish proportion, and on very small occupations, where 
spade-husbandry is used, the proportion being still greater.’ In 
1873, on a farm of 32 acres, near Ypres, Mr. Thornton counted eight 
cows, six bullocks, a calf, and four pigs; and was told by the farmer 
that over and above what his own cattle yielded, he purchased no 
less than 200/. worth of manure annually. Again, take that part of her 
Majesty’s European dominions in which alone small farming may fairly 
be compared with the large farming of England—I mean the Channel 


*2 Peasant Proprictors. By W.T. Thornton, C.B. (Macmillan.) 

3 Systems of Land Tenure. (Macmillan.) 2! Thid. 
5 English Agriculture. 

% Outlines of Flemish Industry. By Rev. W. Rham. 

’ Peasant Proprietors. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. 
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Islands. Certain lands in Guernsey yielded of wheat an average, for 
the three years ending 1847, of 76, 80, and 72 bushels per acre. In 
the Channel Islands, ‘the agricultural population is more than four 
times as dense as in England, there being in the latter country only 
one cultivator to seventeen acres of cultivated land, while in Guernsey 
and Jersey there is one to about four. Yet the agriculture of these 
islands maintains, besides cultivators, non-agricultural populations 
respectively twice and four times as dense as that of England.’.. . 
‘There are larger estates in England, says Mr. Brock, a bailiff of 
Guernsey, ‘ than the whole of this island, but where will one be found 
that produces the quantity of provisions sent to market by our small 
farms ?’ *8 

Why should the Isle of Wight be less productive than Guernsey 
or Jersey, and why should the latter be free from, while the former is 
oppressed, in common with all England, by pauperism? ‘ Certainly,’ 
writes Mr. Thornton, ‘there is not a beggar within the limits of his 
[the Bailiff of Guernsey’s] jurisdiction, and an able-bodied person very 
rarely, if ever, seeks admittance into either of the two hospitals or 
asylums for the poor.’ The pauperism of England is to a great extent 
the consequence of our feudalised land-system. 

I have endeavoured to set out the case fairly and honestly. The 
abuses of a system which gives four-fifths of the soil to fewer than 
10,000 persons, and allows them but nominal ownership, have now 
been exposed. Our race is deteriorating by forced and unnatural 
confinement in the atmosphere of streets. Owing to the size and 
character of estates, the rural population does not increase, and 
pours no adequate infusion of healthy blood into the towns. The 
primary cause of pauperism, the great fault of the English poor, is 
want of thrift. Our land-system denies to them the free use of that best 
of all schools for the acquisition of that virtue—the careful cultiva- 
tion of small freeholds. No people have ever exhibited frugality who 
were thus divorced from the soil. The production of our island is 
restricted because the occupier has not sufficient security of tenure. 
We are governed by landlords with a view to the maintenance of the 
English system, because their estates give them power and place 
irrespective of personal claims. The value of land is kept down 
by terror of the cost of conveyancing, and we have to bear the 
heavy charge of a socialist Poor Law in a country swarming with 
paupers. Mr. Wallace says”? educated Russians wonder at ‘our 
habitual callousness with regard to social danger,’ and asserts that 
the Russians have, in their very widely diffused proprietorship, had 
in view the prevention of a pauper class. All these evils, we contend, 
would be in process of amendment and disappearance were free trade in 
land established. We should not see—we do not desire to behold— 


28 Guernsey and Jersey Magazine. 
29 Russia, vol. i. p. 217. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 1877.) 
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the extinction of large estates, nor the disappearance of large farms, 
But the man who could buy ten, or twenty, or thirty acres, would, 
in many places, compete successfully, and at far higher prices than 
are now obtained, with the man of broad possessions, and from this 
increased value given to land, which would be augmented by the 
decline of pauperism, there would be an ample margin for the State 
to obtain by taxation on transfer or succession an income which 
might be employed in the reduction of the National Debt (to the 
further advantage of landowners) by at least 10,000,000/. a year. 

All this is no chimera; it is not even an experiment. The 
requisite legislation has been highly successful in less favourable 
circumstances than we can offer. Without doing wrong to any man, 
with improvement to the property of all, this blessed change may be 
effected. If part of our dear fatherland were occupied by some 
hostile tribe, we should need no call to free the illustrious soil which 
has known no conquest for 800 years. Can we not see that our land in 
every part is now subject to a costly and enduring, though perhaps less 
humiliating, bondage? The honour of liberating the soil of England 
by beneficent legislation will not be lost, now that the power in 
,arliament belongs, and will soon in the counties more fully beiong, 
to the people. It may be ours, or we, neglectful of our duty and 
opportunity, may supinely pass it on to our successors. Let this dis- 
tinction be ours, and to the latest of English life men and women 
will recall the time in which we fought and won the glorious battle, 
as the day in which the grand old country, bating nothing of reve- 
rence and love for her traditions and history, became renewed with 
the bloom and vigour of youth, and joining in the race with her com- 
petitors throughout the world, was able to preserve her lead, because 
she wisely determined to take off her feudal trappings, not to trample 
upon them nor to tear them in pieces, but to lay them aside as 
obsolete, antiquated, and outgrown. 

Artnur ARNOLD. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 


No. ITI. 


Tue narrative of the Archbishop of Florence reaches to the date of the 
assembling of the Council. From this point we have, if possible, a 
still surer witness for the minute facts and dates which he has re- 
corded. The Bishop of S. Polten, in Austria, Monsignor Fessler, was 
appointed by Pius the Ninth to be Secretary to the Vatican Council. 
Through his hands every authoritative document passed ; by him it 
was countersigned and distributed to the Council. He was necessarily 
present at every Public Session and every General Congregation. 
He was cognisant of the acts and decisions of the Cardinal Presidents. 
No one possessed such means of accurate and certain knowledge. 
There is a saying in 8. Pélten that no bishop lives in that see longer 
than ten years. Monsignor Fessler was no exception. He took 
possession of his see in 1865, four years before the Council, and in 
four years after the Council he died. He has, however, left behind a 
small book which may be called a diary of the Council. He has 
there minutely registered the number of votings, and the number of 
votes by which each decree was passed. We have therefore a guidance 
in these points which cannot fail. 

1. Early in December, 1869, six days before the opening of the 
Council, a Preliminary Congregation was held in the Sistine Chapel 
in presence of Pius the Ninth. He expressed his joy at seeing so 
great a number of bishops gathered at. his call from all parts of the 
world. He bade them, in entering the Council, to pray especially for 
charity, patience, and perseverance. After the allocution the names 
of the Cardinal Presidents of the Council were announced, and those 
also of the other officials. The Constitution for the regulation of the 
Council was then distributed to the bishops. 

On the 8th of December, the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
the first Public Session was held in the hall of the Council—that is, 
in the transept on the right hand of the Basilica of S. Peter, or the 
Gospel side of the high altar, and close to the Confession of the Apostle. 

After the Veni Creator had been sung the Session opened with 
High Mass, at the end of which the Secretary of the Council placed 
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upon the altar the Book of the Gospels, which always remained open 
throughout the Session. A sermon was then addressed to the Council, 
and the Synodal prayers were intoned by the Holy Father, followed 
by the Litany of the Saints. After the Gospel had been sung, the 
Pope made an allocution to this effect :-— 


You are now met, venerable brethren, in the Name of Jesus Christ, to bear wit- 
ness with us to the Word of God ; to declare with us to all men the truth, which is 
the way that leads to God ; and to condemn with us, under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, the doctrines of false science. God is present in his holy place; He is with 
our deliberations and our efforts; He has chosen us to be his servants, and fellow- 
workers in this great work of his salvation. Therefore, knowing well our own 
weakness, and filled with mistrust of ourselves, we lift up our eyes and our prayers 
to Thee, O Holy Ghost—to Thee, the source of true light and wisdom. 

After the Veni Creator had been again sung, the Bishop of 
Fabriano from the Ambo read the decree of the opening of the 
Council, the substance of which was as follows :— 

Is it the pleasure of the fathers that the G2cumenical Council of the Vatican 
should be opened, and should be declared open for the glory of the most Holy 
Trinity, the custody and declaration of the faith and of the Catholic religion; for 


the condemnation of errors which are widely spreading, and for the moral correc- 


5 


tion of clergy and people ? 
The Council unanimously answered Placet. The Pope then de- 
clared the Council to be opened, and fixed the second Public Session 


for the Feast of the Epiphany, January 6, 1870. The Session closed 
with the Te Dewm and the Pontifical benediction. 

This detailed account is given because, with little variation, it 
describes all the Public Sessions which followed afterwards. 

2. On the 10th of December the first General Congregation for 
business was held under the direction of the Cardinal Presidents. Car- 
dinal de Luca held the first place in the stead of Cardinal de Reisach, 
who had before been named as the First President. He was at that 
time in Savoy in his last illness, which ended on Christmas-day. He 
was a man of great and varied learning, of a large and refined culture 
of mind, fitted in a special way to understand the diversities of 
thought which met in the Vatican Council. His loss to the Holy 
See, great as it would have been at any time, was still more seriously 
felt at the meeting of the Council, in preparing for which he had borne 
a chief part. Cardinal de Reisach was not only one of the foremost 
members of the Sacred College in the public service of the Church, 
but in private life he was greatly and deservedly loved for his genial 
and sympathetic character. 

After the usual prayer at the commencement of the sitting, the 
list of names of the Commission of Postulates or Propositions, ap- 
pointed by the Pope, was published. It was composed of cardinals 
who had had experience both as residents in Rome, and formerly as 
Nuncios in foreign courts, together with archbishops and bishops 
selected from each of the chief nations in the Council. 
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The list was as follows :-— 

Twelve cardinals—Patrizi, Antonelli, di Pietro, de Angelis, 
Barili, and Monaco; Cardinal Corsi, Archbishop of Pisa; Riario 
Sforza, Archbishop of Naples; Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienna; de 
Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen; Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin ; 
Moremo, Archbishop of Valladolid. 

Two patriarchs—Antioch and Jerusalem. 

Ten archbishops—Thessalonica, Sardis, Turin, Sorrento, Tours, 
Westminster, Valencia, Malines, Santiago in Chili, and Baltimore. 

Two bishops—Paderborn and Messina. 

The other commissions were to be elected by the universal suffrage 
of the Council. 

The Commission of Faith, which consisted of twenty-five, was 
elected in the third General Congregation on the 20th of December, 
as follows:—The Archbishop of Edessa (Roman), Archbishop of 
Modena, the Bishop of Treviso and Calvi (Italian), the Archbishop 
Primate of Gran (Hungarian), the Bishop of Brixen (Austrian), the 
Bishops of Ratisbon and Paderborn (German), Archbishop of Cam- 
brai and Bishop of Poitiers (French), Archbishop of Saragossa and 
Bishop of Jaen (Spanish), Archbishops of Westminster (English), of 
Cashel (Irish), of Utrecht (Dutch), of Malines (Belgian), of Gnesen 
and Posen (Polish), the Bishop of Sion (Swiss), the Armenian 
Patriarch of Cilicia, and the Archbishop of Bostra (Asiatic), of 
Baltimore and San Francisco (North American), of Santiago in Chili, 
and Bishop of Rio Grande (South American). The Pope named 
Cardinal Bilio President of the Commission. 

The Commission of Discipline was composed of twenty-four 
members, likewise selected from all nations—the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham representing England. 

The Commission on Religious Orders was in like manner chosen 
—England being represented by the Bishop of Clifton. 

The election of the other commissions was postponed. 

3. The second Public Session was held on the Feast of the Epi- 
phany. On that day was made the profession of faith by all members 
of the Council, according to the tradition of the Church. In the 
second Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381, the fathers repeated the 
Creed of the Council of Nicza; at Chalcedon, a.p. 451, was recited the 
Creed of Nica, with the addition of the Council of Constantinople. 
So again in the subsequent Councils of Constantinople and the second 
of Nicea. In like manner also at Trent was recited the creed of the 
former Councils; and in the Council of the Vatican the same was 
recited with the articles or definitions of the Council of Trent, which 
are called the Creed of Pius the Fourth.' First the Pope rose and 
recited the profession of faith in aloud voice. After that the Bishop 


! The Definitions of the Vatican Council are now in like manner added to those 
of the Council of Trent. 
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of Fabriano read it from the Ambo. Then for two whole hours the 
cardinals, patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, and _ other 
fathers of the Council made their adhesion to the same by kissing the 
Gospel at the throne of the head of the Church. Seven hundred 
bishops of the Church from all the world, the representatives of more 
than thirty nations and of two hundred millions of Christians, made 
profession with one heart of the same faith in the same form of 
words, If anyone can believe this intellectual unity of faith, which 
has endured for eighteen hundred years unchanged through all changes, 
in all the minuteness of the definitions of Nicza, Constantinople, and 
Trent, to be a simply human and natural fact, his credulity must be 
great. They who looked on, still more they who shared in that world- 
wide profession of the baptismal creed of the Christian world, will 
never forget it. Never at any time has such a witness been borne to 
the universality and unity of the Catholic faith. 

With this closed the second Public Session. 

4, The first schema, or draft decree, ‘On Catholic Faith and on the 
Errors springing from Rationalism,’ containing eighteen chapters, was 
discussed by thirty-five bishops in the General Congregations between 
the 18th of December and the 10th of January. It was then sent 
back to the Commission on Faith to be entirely remodelled. The 
original schema was one of the grandest of theological documents, 
cast in the traditional form of conciliar decrees, taking its shape, as 
they did, from the errors which required condemnation. It was 
somewhat archaic perhaps in language, but worthy to rank with the 
decrees of the Councils of Toledo or of Lateran. It was referred to 
the Commission on Faith, and on the 14th of March it was again 
distributed to the Council in its new form, wholly recast, and was re- 
ceived with general approbation. The new document is of a distinct 
character, and ought not to be compared with its predecessor. Instead 
of eighteen chapters it contained only an Introduction and four 
chapters, in which every sentence is full of condensed doctrine, and 
the whole has a singular beauty and splendour of divine truth im- 
pressed upon it. The commission was engaged on the task of 
recasting the schema until the end of February. 

5. In order to show the sustained care and exactness with which 
the work of the Council was conducted, and to remove from truthful 
and fair minds the notion that the Council cared little for anything but 
one subject, it will be well to give an account of the way in which 
this new schema was elaborated and finally passed. A full state- 
ment will be given hereafter of the contents of this first schema on 
Catholic faith in the form in which it was finally passed. For the 
present it is enough to say that its subject-matter was what may be 
called the first foundations of natural and revealed religion—namely, 
the existence and perfections of God, the creation of the world, the 
powers and office of the human reason, revelation, faith, the relation 
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of reason to faith, and of faith to science. From these truths fol- 
lowed the condemnations of atheism, materialism, pantheism, natu- 
ralism, and rationalism. To enter into these topics here would 
break the thread of this narrative. But they will be treated here- 
after. 

The second discussion began in the General Congregation on 
the 18th of March by a report made by the Primate of Hungary. 
Nine bishops then spoke in the general discussion of the text. No 
one desiring to speak further upon it, the general discussion closed, 
and the particular discussion of the first chapter began. In this debate 
sixteen took part; on the second chapter twenty ; on the third twenty- 
two; on the fourth twelve spoke—in all seventy-nine. This discussion 


occupied nine sessions, and when no one desired to speak further, it 


closed. The schema was again sent back to the commission, with the 
amendments of the bishops. These were printed and distributed. 
After they had been examined by the commission a full report was 
made in the General Congregation on the Introduction, and the 
amendments were put to the vote. This being finished, the text of 
the Introduction was referred again. The four chapters were then 
each one treated inthesame manner. On the first chapter there were 
forty-seven amendments. They were printed and distributed. The 
commission then reported, and the amendments were put to the vote. 
After another revision the first chapter was adopted almost unani- 
mously on the Ist of April. 

The second chapter had sixty-two amendments: the same process 
of reference to the commission, revision, reporting, and voting 
followed, and the chapter was referred back for final amendment. 

The third chapter had 122 amendments. These again were 
referred, printed, distributed, reported on, accepted or rejected, and 
the text once more returned to the commission. This took two 
days. 

The fourth chapter had fifty amendments, which were treated as 
before, and sent back to the commission. This was on the 8th of 
April. On the same day the second chapter as amended was passed. 
The third and fourth were passed on the 12th of April—the one 
unanimously, the other all but unanimously. The whole was then 
put to the vote. There was no Non piacet, but there were eighty- 
three Placet juxta modum. All these amendments were then sent in 
as before and printed in a quarto volume of fifty-one pages. On the 19th 
of April the report was made, and the amended text was unanimously 
accepted. In passing this one schema the interval between the 14th 
of March and the 19th of April was consumed ; seventy-nine members 
of:the Council spoke ; 364 amendments were made, examined, and 
voted upon ; six reports were made by. the commission upon the text, 
which, after its first recasting, had been six times amended: 

The decree was finally adopted unanimously by 667 votes in the 
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third Public Session, on the Dominica in Albis or Low Sunday, 
April 24, and confirmed by the Pope, who spoke as follows: ‘ The de- 
crees and canons contained in the Constitution just read were accepted 
by all the fathers, no one dissenting; and we, the Sacred Council, 
approving, by our apostolical authority so define and confirm them,’ 
He then went on to address the Council : ‘ You see, beloved brethren, 
how good and pleasant it is to walk in the house of God in unity and 
peace. As our Lord gave to his apostles, so I, his unworthy Vicar, 
in his Name give peace to you. That peace, as you know, casts out 
fear ; that peace shuts the ear to unwise words; that peace, may it 
go with you in all the days of your life; may that peace be with you 
in death ; may that peace be your everlasting joy in heaven.’ 

This account is given in full that a true estimate may be made 
of the care and deliberation with which the decrees of the Council 
were elaborated. 

6. After the third Public Session followed the discussion on dis- 
cipline relating to bishops, which lasted through seven sittings, in 
which thirty-seven spoke. 

This again was followed by another relating to the clergy, which 
likewise occupied seven sittings and thirty-eight speakers. 

Then followed the schema on the Little Catechism, which took 
up six sittings ; forty-one speakers joined in it. 

These discussions were not closed until no one desired to speak. 

From these facts it will be evident that the amplest time and 
latitude of discussion was permitted from the outset of the Council 
and the same will be hereafter still more manifest at its close. 

All the schemata hitherto mentioned were referred to the respec- 
tive commission for revision, in accordance with the report of the 
speeches and the written amendments of the bishops. 

The second schema on faith, relating to the Church, had been 
before distributed :—It contained fifteen chapters and twenty-one 
canons. The first ten chapters related to the body of the Church ; the 
eleventh and twelfth related to the primacy of the head of the 
Church ; the last three treated of the relations of the Church to the 
civil powers. Ten days were given to study and to send in written 
observations on the schema. One hundred and twenty amendments 
in writing were sent in. Of these many were signed, not by the writer 

alone, but by alarge number of names. For instance, one had twenty- 
nine signatures; a second, thirteen ; a third, eleven; a fourth, eight ; 
a fifth, seventeen; a sixth, ten; a seventh, twenty-four. Therefore 
these documents represented not less than 200 members of the Council 
—that is, nearly a third of the whole number. 

7. We have now come to a moment in the history of the Council 
to which we must devote a closer attention. 

When it was found that the Schema de Ecclesia contained only 
two chapters on the head of the Church—that is, on the primacy 
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and on the temporal power—a very large number of the bishops 
desired that the subject of the infallibility of the head of the Church 
should be added to complete the doctrine, which would otherwise 
remain in an unfinished state. We have already seen that the Com- 
mission of Direction, when it came to this point in preparing the 
schemata, suspended its work, and left the subject incomplete. The 
work, therefore, was to be begun over again, for no complete prepara- 
tion existed. 

The legitimate or constitutional course open to the bishops who 
desired that the doctrine of the infallibility should be introduced, was 
to present a petition to the Commission of Postulates or Propositions, 
asking that a chapter on the subject of infallibility should be added 
to the schema. It was necessary, therefore, to frame such a petition 
and to obtain the signatures of any members of the Council who 
desired the addition to be made. 

While these things were being done, the bishops who thought 
the discussion of the infallibility would be, as they said, inopportune, 
were not inactive. About a hundred bishops signed a petition 
asking that the subject of the infallibility should not be laid before 
the Council. 

And here it is a duty of justice to those who signed either of these 
two petitions that we should review the reasons for which some 
thought it inopportune that any such definition should be made, and 
others that it was not only opportune, but necessary. 

8. A grave injustice has been done to the bishops who opposed the 
definition. The world outside the Church, not believing in infalli- 
bility, claimed them as its own. They were treated as if they denied 
the truth of the doctrine itself. Their opposition was not to the 
doctrine, but to the defining of it, and not even absolutely to the 
defining of it, but to the defining of it at this time. The chief and fore- 
most of those who opposed the defining it in the Vatican Council had 
signed the Address of the Centenary, in which, as we have seen, 
were contained the acclamations of Chalcedon and of Constantinople. 
They were united in declaring that Peter spoke by Pius. How, then, 
could anyone so far wrong them as to say that they opposed the 
definition because they denied the doctrine to be true? They who 
were in the Council may be permitted to bear witness to what they 
heard and knew. Not five bishops in the Council could be justly 
thought to have opposed the truth of the doctrine. This is the 
testimony of one who heard the whole discussion, and never heard an 
explicit denial of its truth. Arguments were indeed advanced which 
logically, if pushed to their conclusion, would seem to oppose the 
doctrine ; and representations of history were made which could not 
be easily squared with the infallibility of the head of the Church. 
But these were heard in only two or three speeches made by bishops 
of the Council; and some of them had signed the Address of the 
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Centenary, and one especially had taught the doctrine as a professor 
in a seminary. 

But as the consistency of many has been involved in this question, 
it is right and just to treat it more fully. 

Once for all let it be said in this place that the question whether 
the infallibility of the head of the Church be a true doctrine was 
never discussed in the Council nor proposed to it. The only question 
was whether it was expedient, prudent, seasonable, and timely, regard 
being had to the condition of the world, of the nations of Europe, of 
the Christians in separation from the Church, to put this truth 
in the form of a definition. The infallibility of the Church had 
never been defined. Why then, it was asked, define it now? or, at 
least, why define the infallibility of its head ? 

Inasmuch as the arguments which were weighing in the minds 
of the bishops for and against the opportuneness of defining this 
doctrine were not—as controversialists, politicians, newspapers, and 
the religious adversaries of the Church would have ma believe— 
arbitrary, factious, contentious, intriguing, servile, or unreasoning— 
it may be well to recite here in full a summary of the reasons on 
both sides. Those against the opportuneness come from a very high 
and authentic source, and were drawn up by one of the 102 theo- 
logians who prepared the schemata of the Council. He was one 
who held the doctrine as a divine truth in its amplest sense. 

They shall be given here in full because they truly and adequately 
represent the balancing of motives which at that time caused some 
to hesitate, but decided the great majority. 

9. The reasons against the definition were stated by a very 
learned and able theologian as follows :— 


I. No necessity or urgent reason exists for such a definition, because the whole 
episcopate and the whole priesthood of the Church, few excepted, and the whole 
body of the faithful, have always received, and at this present time receive with 
veneration and docility, the doctrinal decisions of the Pontifis, and recently those 
of Pius the Ninth. 

II. For the determination of all controversies, and for the solution of all doubts, 
the decree of the Council of Florence respecting the supreme authority of the 
Roman Pontiff as universal doctor, together with the creed enjoined by Pius the 
Fourth after the Council of Trent, is sufficient. 

III. In order to decide and to determine with exactness the question of the 
infallibility, it would not be enough simply to declare the Pope to be infallible. 
It would also be necessary to declare, and that by a decree, the form and the mode 
in which the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff is to be exercised and known; 
which would be a difficult question, and would involve the authority of the Holy 
See in many new and grave complications. 

IV. The making of such a definition would be exposed to this grave difficulty. 
Suppose the bishops not to be unanimous, what course should then be taken ? 
Suppose again that they were unanimous in declaring the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff to be a revealed doctrine, would they not, in the very act of defining 
the dogma, seem to profess that there is no authority in defining the faith inherent 
in the Episcopate ? 
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V. Such a definition would not only be of doubtful utility. It would probably 
hinder the hope of reuniting the Eastern Churches to the Holy See, for the 
Greeks and Orientals recoil from every new word. It is well known what serious 
and endless controversies the single phrase ‘ Filioque’ has stirred up. For which 
reason, in the profession of faith enjoined by Gregory the Thirteenth for the Greeks, 
and by Urban the Eighth and Benedict the Fourteenth for the other Orientals, the 
yery words of the Florentine decree, without any change or addition, were retained. 

VI. Such a definition might retard also the return, which we so much desire, 
of Protestants to the unity of the Church, inasmuch as the new dogma would 
excite and increase in large numbers a prejudice against the Catholic Church, and 
especially against the Roman Pontiff, thereby rendering it more difficult for them 
to understand and to embrace the faith, by raising a suspicion that the doctrine of 
the Pope’s infallibility is a novelty unknown in earlier ages. 

VII. This question might possibly raise divergences among the bishops, who 
now are of one mind and heart in their reverence and obedience to the Holy See; 
a result which would be most disastrous. 

VII. The defining of the Pope's infallibility might also cause doubts, or, what 
is worse, dissensions, among Catholics who are otherwise sound, and willingly 
submissive, from conviction, to the authority of the Church; and that because 
certain historical facts and documents are not as yet sufficiently explained, so that 
in many countries the minds of men are not yet prepared for such a definition. 

IX. Such a new decree would be no remedy for the perversity of the few 
persons who reject the decisions of the Supreme Pontiff and appeal from them to a 
General Council, as to a higher judge of controversies, forasmuch as their error 
comes not from the intellect, but from perversity of will. There is a difference, 
also, between a definition of the infallibility of the Pope and that of any other 
Christian doctrine. In the latter case, the authority of the Church may be sufficient 
to overcome any doubt. In the former it is the authority itself, the principle of all 
certainty in faith, which is in question. Would it not, therefore, be more prudent 
to spare the weakness of those who are not yet able to bear this definition ? 

X. It may be feared also lest, by a perversion of the true sense of such a decree, 
some may be induced to despise the authority given by our Lord to bishops, 
especially in the condemnation of rash and pernicious opinions in philosophy and 
theology. 

XI. Again it may be feared lest bishops, whom for some years the Holy See 
has been calling into activity, by discouraging them from sending to Rome in the 
first instance all doubts about books and matters of which it is their office to judge, 
might by such a definition be rendered more slack and backward in exercising 
their episcopal office of judges of doctrine. 

XII. It soon, probably, would follow from such a definition, by reason of the 
nature of man, that not only matter of doctrine on which the supreme decision 
of the Church is desired, but other kinds of business also, would be sent to Rome 
for decision, so that everything would crowd in upon the centre of unity. And 
great as are the experience, prudence, and authority of the Roman congregations, 
such a course would not be for the prosperity of the Universal Church ; for the 
Church, as the Holy Ghost teaches, is a body, but the health of a body depends on 
the force and motion of all and each of the members. ‘If all were one member, 
where were the body?’ (1 Cor. xii. 19). Nobody doubts that the chief member 
of the body is the head, and that in it, as in its centre and seat, the vital force and 
guidance reside; and yet no one will say that the soul resides in the head alone, 
which is rather diffused as its form throughout the members of the whole body. 


These, then, were some of the reasons for believing that a defini- 
tion of the infallibility of the Pope would not be opportune. They, 


who held these opinions said : 
Vou. I.—No. 3. KK 
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Let that suffice which has been already declared and has been believed by all— 
namely, that the Church, whether congregated in Council or dispersed throughout 
the world, is always infallible, and the Supreme Pontiff, according to the words of 
the Council of Florence, is ‘ the teacher of the whole Church and of all Christians,’ 
But as to the mysterious gift of infallibility, which by God is bestowed upon the 
Episcopate united to the Pope, and at the same time is bestowed in a special 
manner on the Supreme Pontiff, it may be left as it is. The Church, asall Catholics 
believe, whether in an Cicumenical Council, or, by the Pope alone, without a 
Council, guards and explains the truths of revelation. It is not expedient or 
opportune to make further declarations unless a proved necessity demand it, which 
necessity at present does not appear to exist. 


10. On the other hand, it was urged by those to whom these 
reasons appeared to be insufficient : 


I. That if the Episcopate, priesthood, and people, are, with so few exceptions, 
unanimous in receiving with submission and assent the Pontifical acts, there would 
not only be no risk in promulgating such a definition, but they would rejoice to 
see their submission, justified by an authoritative definition ; or, if the number of 
those who refuse submission be greater, a necessity would thereby be proved for 
the declaration of the truth. 

II. That the decree of the Council of Florence ought indeed to be sufficient, 
and would be so if it were not misinterpreted by those who deny the infallibility 
of the Supreme Pontiff speaking ex cathedrd. The existence of this misinterpreta- 
tion by Gallicans and by Anglicans shows that the decree is not sufficient. 

III. That the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, held, as it is alleged, 
by all but a small number, may indeed be exposed now to the questions as to the 
form and mode of its exercise. These questions will not become less clear by being 
defined—that is, by being made more clear. The complications which now arise 
from want of a clear declaration would then be avoided. Erroneous or doubtful 
opinions give rise to complications; but truth excludes doubt and obscurity in 
proportion as it is precisely defined. 

IV. That if the bishops were not unanimous as to the making of a definition, 
no doubt the Council would know in its prudence what course to take. The 
Council of Trent made no definition of the Immaculate Conception. It went to 
the very verge of defining it, but no further. If the bishops were unanimous in 
declaring the prerogatives of the head of the Church, they would not thereby 
abdicate or divest themselves of any privileges or endowments divinely conferred 
upon the Episcopate. The divine endowments of the Church are not at war with 
each other. The apostles did not cease to be infallible because their Head was so. 
The infallibility of the Church does not diminish the infallibility of councils. The 
endowments of the body are the prerogatives of the head. Both have their proper 
sphere and their full and legitimate exercise. No bishop alone is infallible, nor is 
the whole Episcopate infallible without its head. Of what, then, could they divest 
themselves by declaring their head to be infallible ? 

V. That all hope of reunion with the East is alone to be found in an explicit 
recognition of the divine prerogatives of the Church. Reunion on anything short 
of this, on any principle, obscure, ambiguous, or equivocal, could not endure for a 
day. The rent would be made worse. The decree of the Council of Florence, 
which is alleged to be sufficient, was not sufficient for the Greeks. They accepted 
it for a moment, but no sooner were they again at Constantinople than they threw 
it to the winds. Reunion is.not to be gained or to be sought by reducing its 
conditions, like a bargain, to the minimum, but by an explicit and precise 
acceptance of the truth. Gregory the Thirteenth, Urban the Eighth, Benedict the 
Fourteenth kept strictly to the Florentine decree, because no other existed then. 
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No other exists at this day; and the question is, whether the events of the last 
three centuries do not demand a more precise declaration of the truth. 

VI. That the return of Protestants also to the Church is more retarded now by 
the apparent contradiction among Catholics on the subject of infallibility, than it 
could be by the definition of the infallibility of the Pope. They now reject the 
infallibility of the Church altogether, because they believe that we are divided, if 
not about the infallibility of the Church, at least about the infallibility of its head. 
So long as the infallibility of the Pope is not authoritatively declared, they cover 
themselves under the shelter of those Catholics who deny it. And, to our shame, 
they borrow their belief that the opinion is a novelty from some among us. The 
Gallicans put weapons into their hands which they use against all infallibility 
whatsoever. 

VII. That no divergence among the bishops is to be feared, the unanimity 
alleged above may assure us. But if it were to exist, would it be of greater 
moment than the want of unanimity on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
at the Council of Trent? The prudence of the Council, both natural and super- 
natural, would know how to deal with such a contingency; and if divergence in 
anything should arise, no diminution of filial and cordial obedience to the Holy 
See could follow in those things where all are unanimous. 

VIII. That, if the pastors of the Church be unanimous, there is no fear of 
dissensions or doubts among the faithful. Jather, the dissensions and doubts, if 
any now exist, arise from the allegation that the pastors are not unanimous as to 
the infallibility of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. It is of the highest moment to put 
an end to this false allegation, so boldly and plausibly made by non-Catholics of 
every name. For this reason alone the sooner the unanimity of the pastors of the 
Church can be manifested the better, both for the truth’s sake and for the salvation 
of souls. The same reason holds as to the supposed historical difficulties. They 
have been examined and exposed over and over again; but they will be perpetually 


brought up again, and with increased confidence, so long as the infallibility of the 


Roman Pontiff shall be left undefined. Where the Church has spoken, the faith- 
ful are not open to seduction. While the Church is silent, the spirits of error are 
clamorous and plausible. A definition would silence all voices, the voice of the 
Church alone excepted. 

IX. That any decree would satisfy those who, out of perversity, oppose the 
faith, by appealing from the Supreme Pontiff to a General Council, and ex- 
communicate themselves, is not to be expected. But if there be a hope for them, 
it is to be found in rendering clear beyond all possibility of doubt the divine 
certainty of faith. But this is closely connected with the divine authority of the 
head of the Church. The example of our Lord in sparing the infirmities of the 
weak, who were as yet unable to bear mysteries not yet revealed, is no warrant 
for keeping back any revealed truth because men will not believe the revelation 
already made. This would tacitly assume that the infallibility of the head of the 
Church is not a revealed truth. If it be a revealed truth, our Lord’s example is 
not in point ; still less that of the apostles, who ‘kept back nothing,’ and declared 
to the faithful ‘ all the counsel of God’ (Acts xx. 20, 27). 

X. That the perverse interpretation of a decree could only be partial, and 
could never be either widespread or permanent. Such perversion, therefore, can 
be no reason against the definition being made, if the proper reasons exist for 
making it. The definition of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff can in no way 
lessen the authority of bishops as judges of doctrine in their own flocks, but on the 
contrary it would give great support to all their legitimate acts. It does not 
appear how bishops should be more authoritative because their head is believed to 
be less so. 

XI. That, for the same reason, it does not appear probable that bishops would 
be less active as pastors and judges in their own Churches because the doctrine 
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which they already unanimously believe had been declared by a final definition. 
If the belief of its truth does not now produce these consequences, it does not yet 
appear why the defining of that truth should do so. 

XII. That, lastly, no centralisation of the ordinary and diocesan administration 
of the Universal Church could be in any way promoted by a definition of the 
infallibility of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, speaking ex cathedrd, in matters of faith 
and morals. Such a definition belongs to a higher order, with which the ordinary 
pastoral office of bishops can rarely have any contact. Questions of faith and 
morals, on which the Church has not already judged, very seldom arise in any 
diocese. The infallibility here in question has no relation to the multifarious 
administration of dioceses. Such a detinition would either have no appreciable 
influence on the ordinary administration of bishops, or, if any, only in the way of 
giving greater certainty to their judicial acts, and to the pastoral jurisdiction of the 
Episcopate throughout the world. 


For these reasons it appeared to others that the objections to such 
a definition had no sufficient weight to dissuade the Council from 
making it. 

11. But thus far we have only answered objections. It now may 
be well to state the positive reasons which decided the majority of 
the bishops to sign the petition by which they asked for the intro- 
duction of the subject of the infallibility, and in the end to define it. 


I. They thought that such a definition would be opportune because the doctrine 
is true; for if true, how can it be said that to declare it is not opportune? Is not 
this question already closed by the fact that God has thought it opportune to 
reveal it? Can it be permitted us to think that what He has thought it opportune 
to reveal, it is not opportune for us to declare ? It is true indeed that, in revealing 
the faith, God in his wisdom was slow, deliberate, and gradual, measuring his 
light to the infirmities of the human intelligence, and preparing the minds of men 
for a fuller manifestation both of his presence and of his kingdom. But this divine 
procedure, binding as it might be on us in dealing with heathen nations who have 
never heard his Name, can be no rule for us, nor even lawful for us, in dealing 
with those who have been baptised into the full light of faith. From them 
nothing may be kept back. With them no economy can be admitted. There is 
now no ‘disciplina arcani’ among the members of his mystical body. ‘That 
which you hear in the ear, preach ye on the housetops’ (S. Matthew x. 27). 

By ‘ opportune,’ then, in the mind of the objector, must be meant something 
politic or diplomatic, some calculations of local expediency in respect to nations 
and governments. This sense of opportunity is proper to legislatures and cabinets 
in deliberating on public utilities and opinions; but in the Church, and in the 
truths of revelation, it is always opportune to declare what God has willed that 
men should know. If the infallibility of the head of the Church be a doctrine of 
revelation, then ‘ necessity is laid upon us, and woe unto us if we preach not the 
Gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 16). It may, however, be said that many revealed truths 
are not defined ; and that it does not follow that any doctrine ought to be defined, 
only because it is true, or because it has been revealed. 

II. This is indeed certainly true, and would be of weight if this revealed truth 
had never been denied. There are two reasons for which the Church from the 
beginning has defined the doctrines of faith: the one to make them clear, definite, 
and precise ; the other to defend them and to put them beyond doubt when they 
have been called in question. If the infallibility of the head of the visible Church 
had never been denied, it might not have been necessary to define it now. The 
true doctrine of justification was never defined till it was denied. The nature of 
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inspiration has never yet been defined, but the denial which is now spreading may 
one day make it necessary to define it. In like manner the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff has been openly denied. Its definition, therefore, has become 
necessary. It was never indeed formally denied before the period of the Council 
of Constance ; but this denial of the truth, modern as it is, renders its definition 
necessary. When this is said, objectors tell us that the denial is far more ancient 
and widespread, If that were true, it only makes the definition all the more 
necessary. They who, to make the doctrine appear doubtful, or to prove it to be 
false, represent the denial of it to be ancient and widespread, in that proportion 
increase the necessity of declaring it by an authoritative decree. Such a denial as 
emanated from the Assembly in 1682 would amply suffice to show that the 
definition would be more than opportune. 

III. And further, the denial of the infallibility of the head of the Church has 
already suggested doubts as to the truth of the doctrine in minds that never 
doubted before. We are asked by non-Catholics, ‘ If the doctrine be revealed, how 
isit that you allow it to be denied? If you are not doubtful about it, why not 
put it beyond doubt by declaring it to be true?’ It is certain that not only 
Protestants believe the doctrine to be an open question among Catholics, but even 
among Catholics some are tempted to believe it to be doubtful, and therefore not 
revealed. They hear it said that it is irreconcilable with history, a modern 
exaggeration arising from the adulation of courtiers and the ambition of Popes. 
In France, to deny it has been thought a test of political independence. In 
England some Catholics are frightened by the pretensions of patristic learning and 
historical criticism of anonymous writers, so as to doubt or to shrink in false 
shame from believing a truth for which their fathers died. The admission of a 
doubt as to any revealed doctrine is fatal to faith in that doctrine. 

IV. It would appear not only to be opportune that this doctrine should be 
placed beyond the reach of doubt by a definition, but that such a definition would 
be specially opportune at this time, because of the fact that the formal and syste- 
matic denial of the truth in question has arisen since the last General Council. 

It may at first sight appear that this statement is at variance with the common 
assertion that the denial of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff had its rise in 
the period and events of the Council of Constance. It is true that an erroneous 
opinion lingered on from the time of the Council of Constance, in what De Marca 
calls the ‘Old Sorbonne,’ to distinguish it from the Sorbonne of his own day. But 
it is certain, then, that before the Council of Trent this opinion had not assumed 
the definite and elaborate form given to it by the Assembly of 1682, and by those 
whe for two centuries have defended the Four Articles. This modern and dogmatic 
form of the denial of the Pope’s infallibility, ex cathedrd, was completed in the 
seventeenth century—that is, since the last General Council—and gave rise to a 
widespread and mischievous controversy. 

V. It was therefore evident that if an Gcumenical Council should meet and 
separate without taking notice of this denial, one of two inferences would be 
drawn. It would be said either that Gallicanism had obtained its place among 
tolerated opinions; or, at least, that it might be held with impunity. It does not 
readily appear what answers could be made to this argument. It would be hardly 
enough to say that it was not thought opportune to meet so open a denial of a 
doctrine universally believed and taught everywhere out of France, or that it was 
inopportune to renew the acts of three Pontiffs who had authoritatively censured it, 
History would have said of the Vatican Council: ‘Qui tacet, consentire videtur.’ 

VI. It could not be said that the denial of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
is an obscure and inert error. It is notorious and active. To find or invent a 
division among Catholics is the chief hope of antagonists. To foment the least 
divergence among Catholics into a conflict is their chief policy. There can be 
no doubt that this controversy afforded them their most advantageous attack. 
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Catholics are visibly united on all doctrines of faith, but on the infallibility of the 
head, as distinct from the infallibility of the Church, a divergence existed which 
adversaries think or pretend to be a contradiction in faith. The combined action 
of a certain school within the Church, and of Protestants without it, has given to 
this erroneous opinion a great notoriety in the last two centuries, and this takes it 
out of the category of innocuous errors which may be left to evaporate or to die 
out of themselves. It had forced itself into the history of the Church, and would 
live on until, by the Church, it should be finally condemned. 

VII. Prudence would require the condemnation of any notorious error which, 
even if innocuous at first, might hereafter produce ill effects; but the denial of 
infallibility in the head of the Church had already produced ill effects. Never- 
theless, so long as no final condemnation was stamped upon the error, it would 
always pass for a tolerated opinion. Men will never believe that it is wrong to do 
that which they see done with impunity every day. Where there is no law there 
is no transgression. 

VIII. But the true and ultimate reason which determined the majority of the 
bishops to define the infallibility of the head of the Church was to protect from 
denial or doubt the divine certainty on which the revelation of Christianity comes 
down tous. We believe in revelation because God is its author. We know what 
He has revealed because the Church by divine assistance guards it. He might 
have ordained other ways for the custody and declaration of his truth. But the 
way He has actually ordained is a visible body of witnesses in perpetual succession 
with a special assistance of his presence and guidance. All Catholics believe 
that the Church, by the assistance of the Holy Ghost, is infallible, and therefore 
that all doctrines proposed by it for our belief are divine, and for that reason cer- 
tainly true. But if the head of the Church may err in his teaching, doctrines may 
be proposed by him that may not be divine, and would therefore be doubtful. But 
if the teaching of the head of the Church cannot exclude doubt, for that reason it 
cannot form a foundation of faith. Where faith is, doubt cannot be; and where 
doubt is faith ceases to be. If therefore it be left in doubt whether the teaching of 
the head of the Church be certainly true, those who believe that he may err can 
always contradict his teaching. A fallible head to an infallible body is a doctrine 
which would soon give way before the logic of common sense, and the denial of the 
infallibility of the head of the Christian Church is the first position of vantage to 
assail the infallibility of the Church as a whole, and therefore to assail the divine 
certainty of Christianity altogether. 

? IX. The infallibility-of the Church dispersed or congregated in Council is 
matter of necessary faith. The infallibility of the eighteen General Councils in 
which the Church has been congregated is also of necessary faith. But the Church, 
during the last eighteen centuries, has done many acts of supreme importance by 
its head alone. Are these acts fallible or infallible? For instance, the declaration 
of original sin by Innocent the First, and of the canon of Holy Scripture by Pope 
Gelasius—are these declarations in matter of faith fallible or infallible? Are they 
doubtful or indubitable? The question has been formally raised, and must, for the 
sake of divine truth, be as formally solved. Surely this question, at least, cannot 
be left in doubt. The Church must decide what its members are to believe, or its 
office as a teacher is at an end. 


12. Such were the reasons which finally determined 450 fathers 
of the Council to send up to the Commission of Postulates a petition 
that the doctrine of the infallibility of the head of the Church 
should be discussed in the Council. 

The steps taken to prepare and to obtain signatures to this 
petition were as follows :— 
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A number of bishops of all nations met to agree upon the word- 
ing of the petition. After one or two revisions it was finally adopted 


in these words : 


The undersigned fathers humbly and earnestly beg the holy C&cumenical 
Council of the Vatican to define clearly, and in words that cannot be mistaken, 
that the authority of the Roman Pontiff is supreme, and therefore exempt from 
error, when, in matters of faith and morals, he declares and defines what is to be 
believed and held, and what is to be rejected and condemned, by all the faithful. 


This was then printed for distribution. 

It was decided that this petition should be sent with a circular 
letter to all the bishops, omitting only those whose known opposition 
made it a duty of delicacy and of respect not even to seem to obtrude 
upon them. It was afterwards decided to add to this brief petition, 
in an appendix, « series of reasons and of authorities from Provincial 
Councils in support of the petition. The whole was therefore printed 
asecond time. And this perhaps has given rise to the mistake that 
there were two such petitions, of which the first failed, the second 
succeeded. There never was but one—the general petition here 
given—twice printed, indeed, but one and the same from first to 
last. 

The whole of this action, which has been represented as conspi- 
racy, cabal, intrigue, done in the dark, with suddenness and surprise, 
was done in open day. The petition was at once printed and given 
to all who wished for it. No sooner was it in print than an arch- 
bishop known to be of the opposition came and asked for a copy. 
He at once received three, and by the end of the week the petition 
came back to Rome in the Augsburg Gazette translated into 
German. It appeared at once in the journals of France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and England. So much for its clandestinity. Its authors 
wished it to be spread far and wide, and were thankful not only to 
friends but to adversaries who helped to make it more extensively 
known. 

13. The text of the reasons and appendix added to the petition 
was as follows :— 
REASONS FOR WHICH THIS DEFINITION IS THOUGHT OpPoRTUNE AND NECESSARY. 
The Sacred Scriptures plainly teach the primacy of jurisdiction of the 

toman Pontiff, the successor of St. Peter, over the whole Church of Christ, and, 
therefore, also his primacy of supreme teaching authority. 

The universal and constant tradition of the Church, as seen both in facts and in 
the teaching of the fathers, as well as in the manner of acting and speaking 
adopted by many Councils, some of which were Cicumenical, teaches us that the 
judgments of the Roman Pontiff in matters of faith and morals are irreformable. 

In the Second Council of Lyons, with the consent of both Greeks and Latins, a 
profession of faith was agreed upon, which declares: ‘When controversies in 
matters of faith arise, they must be settled by the decision of the Roman Pontiff.’ 


Moreover, in the Gicumenical Synod of Florence, it was defined that ‘the Roman 
Pontiff is Christ’s true Vicar, the head of the whole Church, and father and 
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teacher of all Christians; and that to him, in blessed Peter, was given by Jesus 
Christ the plenitude of power to rule and govern the Universal Church.’ Sound 
reason, too, teaches us that no one can remain in communion of faith with the 
Catholic Church who is not of one mind with its head, since the Church cannot be 
separated from its head even in thought. 

Yet some have been found, and are even now to be found, who, boasting of the 
name of Catholic, and using that name to the ruin of those weak in faith, are bold 
enough to teach that sufficient submission is yielded to the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, if we receive his decrees in matters of faith and morals with an obsequious 
silence, as it is termed, without yielding internal assent, or, at most, with a pro- 
visional assent, until the approval or disapproval of the Church has been made 
Known. Anyone can see that by this perverse doctrine the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff is overturned, all unity of faith dissolved, a wide field opened to errors, and 
time afforded for spreading them far and wide. 

Wherefore the bishops, the guardians and protectors of Catholic truth, have 
endeavoured, especially now-a-days, to defend in their synodal decrees, and by 
their united testimony, the supreme authority of the Apostolic See. 

But the more clearly Catholic truth has been declared, the more vehemently 
has it been attacked both in books and in newspapers, for the purpose of exciting 
Catholics against sound doctrine, and preventing the Council of the Vatican from 
defining it. 

Though, then, hitherto many might have doubted the opportuneness of de- 
claring this doctrine in the present Gicumenical Council, it would seem now to 
be absolutely necessary to define it. For Catholic doctrine is now once more 

assailed by those same arguments which men, condemned by their own conscience, 
used against it in old times; arguments which, if carried to their ultimate conse- 
quences, would bring to the ground the very primacy of the Roman Pontiff and 
the infallibility of the Church itself; and to which, also, is frequently added the 
most violent abuse of the Apostolic See. Nay, more; the most bitter assailants of 
Catholic doctrine, though calling themselves Catholics, are not ashamed to assert 
that the Synod of Florence, which so clearly declares the supreme authority of the 
Roman Pontiff, was not Gicumenical. 

If then the Council of the Vatican, being thus challenged, were to be silent, and 
omit to give testimony to the Catholic doctrine on this point, then Catholics would, 
in fact, begin to doubt the true doctrine, and the lovers of novelty would trium- 
phantly assert that the Council had been silenced by the arguments brought 
forward by them. They would, moreover, abuse this silence on every occasion, and 
openly deny the obedience due to the judgments and decrees of the Apostolic See 
in matters of faith and morals, under pretext that the judgment of the Roman 
Pontiff is fallible on such points. 

Wherefore the public good of Christianity seems to require that the holy 
Council of the Vatican, professing once again, and explaining more fully, the 
Florentine decree, should define clearly, and in words that can admit of no doubt, 
that the authority of the Roman Pontiff is supreme, and therefore exempt from 
error, when in matters of faith and morals he decrees and ordains what is to be 
believed and held by all the faithful of Christ, and what to be rejected and con- 
demned by them. 

There are, indeed, some who think that this Catholic truth should not be 
defined, lest schismatics and heretics should be repelled yet further from the 
Church. But, above all other considerations, Catholics have a right to be taught 
by the Gicumenical Council what they are to believe in so weighty a matter, and 
one which has been of late so iniquitously attacked, lest this pernicious error 
should in the end infect simple minds and the masses of people unawares. Hence 
it was that the fathers of Lyons and of Trent deemed themselves bound to 
establish the doctrine of the truth, notwithstanding the offence that might be taken 
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by schismatics and heretics. For if these seek the truth in sincerity, they will 
not be repelled, but, on the contrary, drawn towards us, when they see on what 
foundations the unity and strength of the Catholic Church chiefly repose. But 
should any leave the Church in consequence of the true doctrine being defined by 
the CEcumenical Council, these will be few in number, and such as have already 
suffered shipwreck in the faith; such as are only seeking a pretext to abandon that 
Church hy an overt act, which they plainly show they have deserted already in 
heart. These are they who have never shrunk from disturbing our Catholic 
people ; and from the snares of such men the Council of the Vatican ought to 
protect the faithful children of the Church. For all true Catholics, taught and 
accustomed to render the fullest obedience both of thought and word to the 
Apostolic decrees of the Roman Pontiff, will receive with joyful and devoted 
hearts the definition of the Council of the Vatican concerning his supreme and 
infallible authority. 





























APPENDIX. 








Decisions OF PROVINCIAL SyNoDS RECENTLY HELD, SHOWING THE ComMMON 
OPINION OF BISHOPS CONCERNING THE SUPREME AND INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY 
OF THE RoMAN PoNTIFF IN MATTERS OF FAITH AND MORALS. 













1. The Provincial Council held at Cologne in 1860, to which, in addition to his 
Eminence Cardinal Geissel, Archbishop of Cologne, five bishops subscribed,’ ex- 
pressly declares: ‘He (the Roman Pontiff) is the father and teacher of all Chris- 
tians, whose judgment in questions of faith is “ per se” unalterable.’ 

2. The bishops assembled in the Provincial Council, held at Utrecht in 1865, 
most openly assert: ‘ We unhesitatingly hold that the judgment of the Roman 
Pontiff in matters which refer to faith and morals is infallible.’ 

3. The Provincial Council of Prague in 1860, to which his Eminence Cardinal 
Archbishop Frederic de Schwarzenberg and four other bishops subscribed, under 
the heading, ‘On the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff,’ decreed as follows: ‘ We re- 
ject, moreover, the error of those who pretend that the Church can exist anywhere 
without being joined in bonds of union with the Church of Rome, in which the 
tradition which has been handed down by the apostles has been preserved by 
those who are in every part.’ * 

‘We know that no one who is not joined to the head can be considered as a 
member of the body of the Church which Christ founded on Peter and established 
on his authority. Let all then prefer to confess with us and with the multitude of 
orthodox believers spread over the whole world, the headship of the Roman 
Church and the primacy of the Roman Pontiff; let them, as is fitting, with us, 
reverence and honour with dutiful affection our Most Holy Father Pius IX., by 
God's Providence Pope, the lawful successor of the Prince of the Apostles, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth, the chief teacher of faith, and pilot of the ship of 
Christ, to whom the most exact obedience and internal assent ts due from all who 
wish to belong to the fold of Christ. We declare and teach, that this authority of 
the Roman Pontiff comes from Christ our Lord, and that consequently it is depen- 
dent upon no power or favour of men, and remains unimpaired in all times, even in 
the most bitter persecutions which the Church of Rome has suffered, as was the 
case during the imprisonment and martyrdom of blessed Peter.’ 

4, The Provincial Council of Kalocza, held in 1860, declared: ‘That as Peter 
was... the irrefutable teacher of the doctrines of faith, for whom the Lord 
Himself prayed that his faith might not fail, so his legitimate successors seated 
aloft on the Chair of Rome .. . . preserve the deposit of faith with supreme and 
irrefutable powers of declaring the truth. . . . Wherefore we also reject, proscribe, 
and forbid all the faithful of this province to read or maintain, and much more to 
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teach, the propositions published: by the’ Gallican clergy in, 1682, which have 
already been censured this same year by the Archbishop of Gran, of pious memory, 
and by the other bishops of Hungary.’ 

5. The Plenary Council of Baltimore, which met in 1866 and to which 44 
archbishops and bishops subscribed, says: ‘The living and infallible authority 
flourishes in that Church alone which was built by Christ upon Peter, who is the 
head, leader, and pastor of the whole Church, whose faith Christ promised should 
never fail ; which ever had legitimate Pontiffs, dating their origin in unbroken line 
from Peter himself, being seated in his Chair, and being the inheritors and de- 
fenders of the like doctrine, dignity, office, and power. And because, where Peter 
is, there also is the Church, and because Peter speaks in the person of the Roman 
Pontiff, ever lives in his successors, passes judgment and makes known the truths 
of faith to those who seek them, therefore are the Divine.declarations to be received 
in that sense tn which they have been and are held by this Roman See of blessed Peter, 
that mother and teacher of all Churches, which has ever preserved whole and 
entire the teaching delivered by Christ, and which has taught it to the faithful, 
showing to all men the paths of salvation and the doctrine of everlasting truth? 

6. The first Provincial Council of Westminster, held in 1852, states: ‘ When 
our Blessed Lord exhorts us, saying, “ Look to the rock whence you are hewn; 
look to Abraham your father,” it is fitting that we who have received our faith, 
our priesthood, and the true religion, directly from the Apostolic See, should more 
than others be attached to it by the bonds of love and fidelity. Therefore do we 
maintain that foundation of truth and orthodoxy which Jesus Christ willed should be 
maintained unshaken ; namely, the See of Peter, the teacher and mother of the whole 
world, the Holy Roman Church. Whatever is once defined by it, for that very 
reason alone we consider to be fixed and certain; when we look at its traditions, 
rites, pious customs, discipline, and all its Apostolic Constitutions, we follow and 
cherish them with all the affection of our hearts. In fine, we of set purpose 
publicly declare our obedience and respect for the Pope as Christ’s Vicar, and we 
remain united to him in the closest bonds of Catholic unity.’ 

7. Nearly five hundred of the bishops assembled in Rome to celebrate the 
Centenary of the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, in the year 1867, had no hesi- 
tation in addressing Pius the Ninth in the following terms: ‘ Believing that Peter has 
spoken by the mouth of Pius, whatever has been said, confirmed, and decreed by 
you to preserve the deposit of faith, we also repeat, confirm, and profess, and with 
one mind and heart we reject all that you have judged it necessary to reprove and 
condemn as contrary to divine faith, to the salvation of souls, and to the good of 
society. For what the fathers of Florence defined in their Decree of Union is 
firmly and deeply impressed in our minds—that the Roman Pontiff is the Vicar of 
Christ, the head of the whole Church, the father and teacher of all Christians.’ 


The bishops of Italy and the Order of S. Francis sent in petitions 
of their own to the same effect. 

14, On the 9th of February the Pontifical Commission of Postu- 
lates was summoned to decide whether this petition should be laid 
before the Pope. With hardly any dissent the decision was affirma- 
tive; and on the 7th of March an additional chapter was distributed 
to the Council, entitled: ‘Chapter to be added to the Decree on the 
Primacy of the Roman Pontiff: That the Roman Pontiff, in defining 
matters of faith and morals, cannot err.’ 

Eighteen days were given to the bishops to study this schema, 
and to send in their amendments in writing before it would be pro- 
posed for discussion. 
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15. And here we will for a time leave the subject of the infalli- 
bility, and examine the first Constitution on Catholic Faith, which, as 
we have seen, was unanimously passed by 667 fathers of the Council 
in the third Public Session. Thus far we have followed the historical 
narrative of events. We must now shortly examine the subject- 
matter of the first Constitution. 

The following statement is a brief paraphrase of the first Consti- 
tution on Catholic Faith :— 

It begins in its preface or introduction by enumerating the evils 
which, since the Council of Trent, have sprung up in the world, and by 
infection have threatened also the Church. The first cause of all these 
evils the Council affirms to be the rejection of the divine, and there- 
fore infallible, authority of the Church. The inevitable consequence 
of this rejection was to leave all matters of religion to be decided by 
the judgment of individuals ; from this again has followed the mul- 
tiplication of sects conflicting with each other, whereby the faith of 
many in Christianity has been wrecked. The Holy Scriptures were 
asserted three hundred years ago to be the sole fountain of Christian 
faith; but the Holy Scriptures are now rejected by many as myths. 
From this abandonment of divine authority and of revealed truth 
two main principles of error come: the one, Rationalism, which 
makes the human reason to be the test, the measure, or the source of 
all truth to itself; the other, Naturalism, which denies altogether the 
existence of a supernatural order of grace and truth. The legitimate 
offspring of Rationalism and of Naturalism are Pantheism, Atheism, 
and Materialism. These, in the order of the human mind, destroy even 
natural theism—that is, the belief of the existence of God and of the 
soul—and in the order of politics have brought in the lawless spirit of 
revolution, which is now undermining the foundations of human 
society. Such is the description given in the schema of the intel- 
lectual aberrations of the world outside the Church. But it goes on to 
say that many Catholics also, by contact with these errors, have lost, 
if not faith, at least piety and the Catholic instinct which is the 
legitimate antagonist of indifferentism. From which cause erroneous 
interpretations of the doctrines of the Church have been introduced, 
and the orders of nature and of grace, of human science and of divine 
faith, have been mixed and confounded together. The Constitution 
then proceeds to treat in four chapters of (1) God, the Creator of all 
things; (2) of revelation; (3) of faith ; (4) of the relation of faith 





and reason. 

16. It may be asked why, in the nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian world, need an CZcumenical Council be convened to define these 
things? The answer is: Because these things are divine and vital 
truths, and because they have been denied. For three centuries 
these foundations of all truth have been undermined by systematic 
negations, which have now issued in a formal and widespread 
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rejection of all faith. They who ask the question can have little 
knowledge of the intellectual history or the intellectual state of 
the so-called Christian world. They are not likely indeed to have 
much knowledge of the acts of Pius the Ninth, who, through the 
whole of his pontificate, has been striving to rectify the intellectual 
aberrations of these later days. Every age has hitherto had its 
heresy. It may be said that the nineteenth century has no heresy, 
or rather that it has all heresies, because it is the century of 
unbelief. The intellect of man for three hundred years has broken 
loose from faith, and the heresy of the day is a heresy against the 
order of even natural truth; it is the assertion that reason is suffi- 
cient to itself. We, as compared with the men of the sixteenth 
century, have this great advantage. We see the whole intellectual 
movement which then began fully worked out to its legitimate con- 
clusion. They saw only the first deviation from the path, which then 
was hardly appreciable. The reason of man either is, or is not, 
sufficient to itself. If it be, then Rationalism is its perfection. If it 
be not sufficient to itself, then somewhat higher than reason is 
needed. Or, in other words, reason is either its own teacher, or it needs 
a teacher higher than itself. The Christian world till the sixteenth 
century believed that the teacher of the reason of man is God, 
that the teaching of God is perpetual by the world and in the world, 
and that the reason of man is thereby related to Him as a disciple to 
a guide. The movement of the sixteenth century in its last analysis 
is the assertion that the reason of man is the critic and the measure 
of all truth to itself. The Reformation in all its diversities of 
national and personal character—German, Swiss, French, English, 
Scottish—is all one in its principle. It consisted in an appeal from 
the living authority of the Church to the inspired Scriptures, or to 
the Scriptures with the written records of Christianity, tested and 
interpreted by reason. All particular controversies against par- 
ticular Catholic doctrines or practices were no more than accessories 
and accidents to the main debates. The essente of Reformation 
consisted in the rejection of the doctrinal authority of the Church. 
The Reformers denied it to be divine, and therefore unerring and 
certain. The history of the Reformed religion in Germany abun- 
dantly proves the truth of this assertion. It has had three periods. 
The first was a period of dogmatic rigour. The Lutheran doctrine 
was. imposed and believed as the word of God. Men believed the 
Lutheran religion as they had before believed the Catholic, less only 
the principle. They had believed the Catholic doctrine to be the 
word of God; they now believed the J.utheran to be the word of 
God. They had believed the voice of the Church before; they 
believed the voice of the Bible now. It belonged to no individual to 
say what is the voice of the Church. But it was left for each to say 
what is the voice of the Bible. But this period could not last long. 
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Its own incompleteness suggested doubts. The contentions and con- 
tradictions of the Reformers shook the authority of the Reformation. 
Men of consecutive minds then began to give up dogma, and to 
withdraw into a personal piety. The second period was one of 
pietism, with a diminishing definiteness of Christian doctrines. But 
pietism, unsustained by the positive objects of faith, could have no 
duration in itself. It is like the seed which, having no root, withers 
away. It soon passed into the third period, which was one of 
Rationalism. Pietism hid its eyes from doctrines which it was 
tempted to doubt; but Rationalism looked them steadily in the face, 
and searched beyond them into the reasons, evidences, and authori- 
ties on which they rested. The search was soon over. It terminated 
in a book, and the book rested upon human history. Book after book 
of the Holy Scriptures was tried by Rationalistic criticism, and rejected 
until the whole Bible was banished to the realm of myths, and the 
Lutheran Reformation was ruined at its base. The Rationalists of 
to-day in Germany are the legitimate sons of the Lutherans of three 
hundred years ago. 

17. What has happened in religion has happened also in philo- 
sophy. Three hundred years ago the intellectual system of the world 
was represented by the philosophy of the Christian schools, Philo- 
sophy was the intellectual prelude or avenue to the scholastic theology, 
and beyond all doubt this philosophy is the most solid and subtle 
system which the human intellect has ever elaborated by its own 
unaided force. The Reformation revolted against both the scholastic 
theology and the scholastic philosophy. Precisely the same develop- 
ment of doubt, ending in scepticism, pantheism, atheism, and natural- 
ism, has been the result. The line of philosophy from Leibnitz, Wolff, 
Kant, to Schleiermacher, Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, and Strauss, ex- 
hibits the same steady advance to the rejection of all that is above 
the level of reason or of nature. And yet the later German philo- 
sophy regarded itself asa theology. But it taught that reason cannot 
prove the existence of God—that the argument from design will yield 
to us, not God, but only a being great enough to make the universe. 
It teaches also that God is the world, and the world God; that all 
things are manifestations or emanations of God, and that God by 
a necessity creates or manifests Himself for his own justificatien ; 
that He cannot reveal Himself to men by outward revelation or 
through the senses; that all materials of reason are derived only 
through the external world ; that religious belief and religious feeling 
are one and the same; that faith is founded in the feeling of the 
reality of the ideal; that nothing is to be believed, nor can be required 
of man to believe, which is not capable of demonstration. These 
propositions were textually before the minds of those who elaborated 
the first Constitution on Catholic Faith, for these and the like aber- 
rations in philosophy had been spreading for generations through the 
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German people. It is true that they were the offspring of Lutheranism, 
and existed formally in the non-Catholic schools; but it is to be 
remembered that in the mixed universities the Catholic and Protestant 
populations were confounded together, and that the government 
appointed Protestant professors, at whose lectures Catholics attended, 
Infection cannot be circumscribed, nor diseases kept within a ring- 
fence. The same habits of mind are found to pervade men of the 
same nation, and among Catholic philosophers unsound theories had 
begun to appear. Pius the Ninth during his pontificate has been 
compelled to condemn three or four philosophies which were being 
taught by Catholic professors. 

18. With this short paraphrase of the Introduction, we will go on 
to the chapters of the Constitution de Fide Catholicé, endeavouring 
to reduce to the narrowest compass the matter contained in it. 

The Vatican Council in this Constitution has defined truths which 
have never been treated by any Council before. 

In the first chapter it affirms that the creation of all things came 
from the free will of God, in exclusion and condemnation of the 
philosophies of emanation; manifestation, and pantheistic identity of 
God and the world, philosophic aberrations not yet extinct. 

In the second chapter it affirms that the existence of God can 
certainly be known by the works of the visible creation. He has 
given us evidence enough, and reason to collect that evidence. This 
certainty of our natural reason may be called the infallibility of the 
natural order. God has so manifested Himself in creation that the 
reason in a normal state may come to know his existence, his power 
and divinity. This infallible certainty is the foundation of the 
moral life of man. S. Paul says that they who know not God by the 
things which are made are inexcusable. But they would not be 
inexcusable if God could not be known by the light of reason. And 
if in this knowledge the reason could be deceived—that is, if it were 
not certain—then there could be no moral obligation upon the con- 
science to believe. The atheist, pantheist, and sceptic would all be 
excused for their doubt and unbelief. But if the existence and 
moral character of God be doubtful, the basis of all morals is 
doubtful too. Lex dubia non obligat. No Council of the Church 
has hitherto ever been compelled to make such a definition as this, 
for no age of the Christian world has yet so far departed from the 

theism which, from the beginning of the world under all perversions 
and corruptions, has pervaded mankind. It may be that in England 
surprise may be felt at such a decree; but nobody who knows 
Germany and France and the philosophies of this century will fail to 
understand the reasons of it, and to see its absolute need. It is here 
to be noted that the Council does not affirm that men must come, or 
ordinarily do come, to the knowledge of God by the process of their 
own reason. It is certain, as a fact, that they receive this knowledge 
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from their earliest consciousness by the instructions of others and by 
the proposition of faith. The decree affirms two things—the one that 
the works of creation afford a sufficient evidence of the existence of 
God ; the other that the reason has an intrinsic power of discernment 
by which that evidence may be collected into a logical proof. In this 
assertion two errors are excluded—the one which denies that the visible 
world presents an adequate evidence of the existence of God; the 
other that denies to the reason a power to read that evidence without 
the tradition and proposition of the truth. The second chapter, after 
vindicating these truths of the natural order, goes on to affirm the 
possibility and the fact of revelation; it affirms also that revelation 
is necessary to two things—first, to the knowledge of truths above 
and beyond the order of nature, and, secondly, that by such reve- 
lation God has raised man to a higher order of knowledge and 
perfection—and denies that man can attain to such elevation and 
perfection of and by his own natural powers. 

The third chapter opens with these words: ‘ Forasmuch as man 
depends altogether on God, his Maker and Lord, and the created 
reason is wholly subject to the uncreated: truth, we are bound to 
render to God in his revelation the full obedience of the intellect 
and of the will by faith.’ By this, again, the first axioms of 
Rationalism are denied. They cannot be better stated than in the 
words of the second and third propositions condemned in the syllabus: 
‘ All action of God upon man and upon the world is to be denied.’ 
This would exclude revelation, grace, providence, and the dependence 
of the reason of man upon God by faith. 

Again: ‘The reason of man, without any regard to God, is the 
sole judge of truth and falsehood, of good and evil; it is a law to 
itself, and is sufficient by its own natural powers to provide for the 
welfare of man and of nations.’ 

The axioms of Rationalism may be thus stated: 1. Reason is the 
sole judge of truth, so that whatsoever it critically rejects is incredible. 
2. Reason is the measure of truth, so that whatsoever exceeds its 
comprehension is incredible. 3. Reason is the sole fountain of truth, 
so that whatsoever is not found within its consciousness, nor can be 
elicited from it, is incredible. But if these axioms, or any one of 
them, be true, the reason of man is not dependent on God, and God 
cannot lay upon man the obligation of believing—that is, of faith. 

From this it would follow that all revelation is needless, and that 
there is no truth except within the order of nature. But this denies 
all revelation, and therefore all supernatural truths such as the re- 
demption, the Redeemer, the supernatural order of grace. There is 
no alternative but between Rationalism and faith. The human reason 
is either a critic or a disciple, and to determine this issue the first 
necessary truth to be proved is the existence of God. If the world 
be God, or if God be the world, or if the world.be all, and if there be 
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no personal Creator distinct from it, or if we cannot know Him to 
exist, then the reason of man is the critic of all that remains. All 
nature is under his feet, and though he did not create a grain of 
sand or a corn of wheat he bears himself as if he were the lord and 
judge of all. Such is the ethical character of complete or absolute 
Rationalism. 

But there is another form of Rationalism which is inconsistent 
and transitional. Many who would shrink from affirming that reason 
is the sole fountain of truth to itself, and that nothing is true which 
cannot be found in the human consciousness or elicited from it, 
nevertheless maintain that reason is the measure of truth, and that 
nothing which is incomprehensible is credible. The teachers of this 
school tell us that although without revelation many truths would 
not have been known to man, yet when once revealed they may be 
adequately comprehended and proved by reason, so that they become 
objects not only of faith, but of science. They therefore undertook 
to demonstrate the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the incarna- 
tion, which, when they had been reduced to the measure of reason, 
ceased to be the doctrines of revelation. This, especially in the last 
century, was the first momentum which carried many into unbelief 
of revelation altogether. 

But if the truths of faith are not at the same time truths of 
science—that is, adequately measured by the reason and resolved 
into their first and self-evident principles—then there is an essential 
distinction between faith and science. Both are operations of the 
reason, and both are strictly rational, but they are distinguished by 
their subject-matter, and are therefore distinct in their principles. 
Faith is the obedience of the created intellect in dependence upon 
the uncreated intelligence of God. But faith is not a blind or irra- 
tional act. The motives and preludes of faith are processes of reason. 
Reason weighs the evidences which show that it is reasonable and 
rational to believe what the uncreated intelligence of God reveals to 
man. Faith comprehends, therefore, the reasons why it is a rational 
act to believe what it is beyond reason to discover. Science is the 
certain knowledge of truth in its principles. But this is possible to 
man only in the natural order. 

In the fourth chapter the Council treats of the relation of faith 
and reason. It defines that there are two orders of knowledge, dis- 
tinguished by their principle and their object—by their principle 
because the one proceeds by natural reason, the other by divine 
faith; by their object because the one is in the order of nature, the 
other in the order of supernatural truths. It then declares that 
between faith and reason there can be no conflict. They move on 
different planes, and truth can never be opposed to truth, nor can 
truth contradict itself; wherefore, if at any time there shall seem to 
be opposition between the doctrines of faith and the conclusions of 
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reason, the conflict can only be apparent and transient, and while it 
seems to exist we are bound even by reason, which assures us of the 
certainty of faith, to believe the conflict to be not real, but only 


apparent. 
The Constitution then further declares that faith and reason are 


mutually helpful :— 


Wherefore so far is the Church from opposing the cultivation of human arts 
and sciences that in many ways it helps and promotes it. It neither ignores nor 
despises the benefits which flow from science into the life of men: it rather affirms 
that inasmuch as sciences proceed from God who is ‘the God of Sciences,’ so, if 
rightly handled, by the help of his grace they lead to God again. Nor does the 
Church forbid that such sciences should use their own principles and their own 
method within their own sphere; but, while recognising this just liberty, it care- 
fully guards the divine doctrines, lest they, in resisting error, receive it into them- 
selves, or, by going beyond their own limits, the sciences should enter upon and 
disturb the things which are of faith. 


It further says that the doctrine of faith is not a philosophical 
discovery, but a divine deposit to be faithfully guarded and infallibly 
declared by the Church. 

If the Vatican Council had met and parted without any act 
beyond this one decree, it would have applied a direct and searching 
remedy to the intellectual aberrations of the nineteenth century. The 
proof of this may be seen in the outery of unbelief against the 


Council. If it had not touched the quick, the outcry would not 
have been heard. 
Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 


Vou. IL.—No. 3. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Proressor Hvuxey has kindly read, and aided the Editor with his advice upon, 
the following article.) 


THaT a comparatively warm climate must have prevailed in the 
Arctic regions, at a period not very remote geologically, is one of the 
most interesting conclusions which have been established by the 
researches of modern geologists. From the abundant remains of 
plants preserved in rocks occurring in the north of Greenland and in 
Spitzbergen, the geologist feels warranted in concluding that a 
luxurious vegetation flourished there during that age of the earth’s 
history known as the Miocene period. Professor Heer, of Zurich, 
who has spent so much of his life in the study of the Miocene plants 
of the Swiss beds, has shown beyond question the necessity of ad- 
mitting that a much less rigorous climate ruled in these high latitudes 
when they supported a rich Miocene flora of southern type. -Not to 
multiply examples, it may suffice to state that the characters of the 
fossil plants found at Atanekerdluk in Greenland (70° N. lat.) leave 
no room to doubt that Northern Greenland must have enjoyed in 
Miocene times a climate warmer than that at present by at least 30° 
Fahr. In fact, the Miocene flora of this locality includes several 
species of oak, poplar, plane, chestnut, and vine, with sequoias akin 
to the famous mammoth-trees of California. On the whole, this 
flora of Greenland points to a climate which, according to Professor 
Heer, must have been something like that of the Lake of Geneva at 
the present day. 

Going farther back in geological time, we obtain evidence of a 
yet warmer climate having prevailed in the Arctic regions. Thus in 
the Lower Cretaceous period the flora included ferns, cycads, and 
conifers, resembling species which exist in temperate and even sub- 
tropical zones. Indeed, Professor Heer concludes that the climate 
of the Arctic regions, at the beginning of the Cretaceous age, must 
have resembled the present climate of Egypt or of the Canary Isles. 
Compelled to accept such conclusions as these, the geologist is 
puzzled to account for the required climatic changes. Attempts to 
explain the altered conditions by suggesting changes in the relative 
distribution of land and water have generally been held unequal to 
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the requirements of the case, and most geologists consequently feel 
pound to seek light from the astronomer. 
In a very suggestive address delivered last year by Mr. John 
Evans, as President of the Geological Society, this subject was dis- 
cussed at some length.’ It is clear that if the position of the earth’s 
poles could be shifted geographically, what is now polar land would 
be brought down into lower latitudes, and, provided the movement 
were sufficiently great, our difficulties would be at once got over. 
Most astronomers, however, following Laplace, have maintained that 
the position of the axis of the earth’s rotation is permanent. But 
Mr. Evans called attention to a paper, written nearly thirty years 
ago, by the late Sir J. W. Lubbock, in which the author pointed out 
the fallacy of some of the assumptions on which astronomers had’ 
based their conclusions. He held, indeed, that if from any cause the 
axis of rotation should not coincide with the axis of figure, the pole 
of the former would describe a spiral path around the pole of the 
latter, until the two at length coincided in position. Now geologists 
can show that the relative position of land and water has constantly 
been changed during the earth’s history; such changes are, in fact, 
going on at the present day, the surface being upheaved here and 
depressed there, whilst solid matter is constantly being taken from 
one part of the surface and transferred to another. The shape of the 
earth must therefore be subject to variation, and the axis of figure 
consequently variable in position. But the axis of rotation always 
tends to coincide with the axis of figure ; if, therefore, the former be 
disturbed, the latter also becomes shifted. Mr. Evans suggested 
certain modifications in the disposition of land and water—modifica- 
tions which, though large, were well within the range of geological 
probabilities—by which he believed that the axis of figure would be 
displaced 15° or 20° from its present position. Then, having got it 
into this new direction, it was further assumed that the axis of rota- 
tion must ultimately move into coincidence with it. Here, then, was 
a suggestion by which the difficulties of change of climate in the 
Arctic regions could easily be removed. It remained, however, for 
mathematicians to decide whether the position of the earth’s poles 
could be thus easily shifted—to determine, in fact, what amount of 
displacement would result from the suggested alterations in the con- 
figuration of the earth’s surface. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the Rev. Professor Twisden has 
taken up Mr. Evans’s suggestions, and patiently worked out the 
problem on the proposed data.? He concludes, however, that the 























1 “Anniversary Address of the President, John Evans, Esq., F.R.S.’ Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xxxii. No. 126, May 1876, p. 53. 

? «On Possible Displacements of the Earth’s Axis of Figure produced by Eleva- 
tions and Depressions of her Surface.’ By the Rev. J. F. Twisden, M.A. Abstracts 
of the Proceedings of the Geological Society, No. 331, February 21, 1877. 
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displacement would be so insignificant as not to exceed ten minutes 
of angle ; and that, in order to produce as great a displacement of 
the earth’s axis of figure as 20°, it would be necessary to assume that 
the elevations and depressions exceeded by many times the height of 
the highest existing mountains. Such a displacement of the axis of 
figure could only be effected, he believes, by a transference of matter 
equal at least to one-sixth of the whole equatorial bulge of the earth, 
But the transference of even this quantity of matter might take 
place without producing anything like the required displacement of 
the axis. Supposing, however, that a deviation of 20° could by any 
means be effected, the author holds that it would be followed bya 
sort of tidal movement in the ocean, so enormous that its greatest 
height would tend to be about twice the depth of the ocean. It will 
thus be seen that Professor Twisden’s solution of the suggested 
problem is not very encouraging to geologists. Mr. Evans, however, 
has pointed out the necessity of treating the globe not as an abso- 
lutely solid spheroid, but as having its surface covered to a large 
extent with water ; and not, perhaps, as a rigid solid, but rather as 
possessing to some extent plasticity or viscosity. 

Possibly mathematicians may address themselves to the question 
in some modified form, from which results may be deduced more 
comforting to the geologist. It should not be forgotten, indeed, that 
the subject was ably discussed a few months ago by Mr. George H. 
Darwin,* whose investigations, not being limited to a single definite 
problem, were of a general character, and whose results came much 
nearer to what geologists are seeking. In order to determine the 
amount of displacement of the earth’s poles, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the extent to which our globe may have suffered deformation by 
upheaval and subsidence during any one geological period. Mr. 
Darwin is led to conclude that from one-tenth to one-twentieth of 
the entire surface of the earth may from time to time have under- 
gone elevation and subsidence, and that the greatest vertical amount 
of rise or fall may be equal to about 10,000 feet. If we suppose that 
one-twentieth of the earth’s surface be elevated to this extent, and an 
equal area simultaneously depressed, the deflection of the pole will 
be 1° 464’; if the area of elevation be as great as one-tenth of the 
surface, the deviation will amount to 3° 17’. We may therefore 
conclude that a single geological change of large amount is compe- 
tent, on certain assumed conditions, to produce an alteration in the 
position of the pole of from 1° to 3° of latitude. It will be under- 
stood, however, that this is the greatest possible result, obtained only 
under the most favourable conditions of the problem. If the earth 
be quite rigid, the redistribution of matter in the shape of new 


* ¢On the Influence of Geological Changes on the Earth’s Axis of Rotation.’ By 
‘George H. Darwin, M.A. Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxv. No. 175, p. 328. 
See also Nature, Feb. 22, 1877, p. 360. 
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continents could never cause a displacement of the pole from its 
initial position of more than 3°. But if the earth have the power of 
readjusting itself periodically to a new figure of equilibrium it is 
possible that the effect may be cumulative, and the pole may there- 
fore have wandered as much as 10° or even 15° from its primitive 
position. During the original consolidation of the earth there must 
have been great instability in the geographical position of the poles. 

In connection with this interesting subject it should be borne in 
mind that Sir William Thomson, at the Glasgow meeting of the 
British Association held last autumn, admitted it as highly probable 
that the earth’s axis of rotation may have been in early periods of 
geological history far distant from its present geographical position. 
The subject has also been recently discussed by the Rev. Professor 
Haughton, whose results, however, are not yet published. 


It is always of interest to the philosophical geologist to note the 
existence of strata indicating a transition from one formation to 
another. These ‘ passage-beds,’ as the President of the Geological 
Society pointed out a few weeks ago in his anniversary address, are 
by no means to be regarded as curious anomalies, but rather as 
natural links in the chain of evidence as to the continuity of geolo- 
gical phenomena. In Bohemia geologists have long been disputing 


over the age of certain strata in their coal-fields, whether they are 
Carboniferous or Permian. Probably this question is best answered 
by not referring them definitely to either formation, but by regarding 
them as passage-beds from the true Carboniferous to the overlying 
Permian strata. The evidence on this subject has lately been laid 
before English readers by Dr. Ottokar Feistmantel,* who is well 
qualified by a minute acquaintance with fossil botany to offer an 
opinion on the age of the plant-bearing beds. 

Without entering into details which are of only local interest, 
we may remark that the coal deposits of Bohemia consist of two 
groups of strata, the lower of which is unquestionably Carboniferous, 
since it contains remains of both animals and plants which are recog- 
nised as true Carboniferous species. But the upper group of beds 
contains, in addition to seams of ordinary coal, a bituminous shale 
known as ‘ gas-coal ;’ and this shale is characterised by a fauna dif- 
fering from that of the lower coals and suggesting Permian affinities, 
yet the associated plants are decidedly of Carboniferous types. The 
animal remains, consisting of amphibians, fishes, and arthropods, 
have been carefully studied by Dr. Fritsch, of Prague, whilst the 
associated plants were specially worked out by Dr. Feistmantel when 


* ‘Geological and Historical Notes on the Occurrence of a Fauna, chiefly of 
Permian Affinities, associated with a Carboniferous Flora in Gas-Coal in the upper- 
most Portion of the Bohemian Coal Strata.’ By Ottokar Feistmantel, M.D. G@eo- 
ligical Magazine (Triibner & Co.), March 1877, p. 105. 
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in Bohemia. It appears from the evidence of these naturalists that 
Carboniferous plants were contemporaneous with a Permian fauna, 
and that no strict line of demarcation can therefore be drawn, at 
least in the Bohemian coal-basins, between the true Carboniferous 
and the overlying Permian rocks. As the gas-coals thus form 
passage-beds between the two formations, they have been fitly 
termed ‘ Permo-Carboniferous.’ Such an association of a Carboni- 
ferous flora with a Permian fauna will remind paleontologists of the 
interesting commingling of organic remains in the famous Lignitic 
group of the Western Territories of America, where a Tertiary flora is 
found in company with a fauna of Cretaceous type. Every discovery 
which tends to bridge over a gap between two formations, and thus 
break through the old-fashioned notion of abrupt transition from one 
order of things to another, is a clear gain to the philosophy of geology, 
and as such deserves mention in these notes. 


It is not long since Dr. Feistmantel was appointed to a post on 
the Geological Survey of India in succession to the late Dr. Stoliczka. 
Yet the new paleontologist has already managed to get through some 
good work in his special domain of fossil botany, and has addressed 
himself to one of the vexed questions in Indian geology—namely, the 
determination of the age of the great plant-bearing or coal series.’ If 
coal is found in a country, and found of good quality, it does not 
much matter commercially what its age may be, but scientifically the 
question is one of great interest. The age of the Indian coal-bearing 
beds and their correlation with the coal series of other countries are 
subjects which have frequently been discussed, one of the latest con- 
tributions to the discussion being a valuable paper by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford, read a short time ago before the Geological Society.® 

Mindful of the vagueness attaching to the expression ‘plant-bearing 
series,’ Dr. Feistmantel prefers distinguishing the strata in question by 
Mr. Medlicott’s term, the Gondwana system. The upper part of this 
series is divisible into two groups, the younger of which is referred to 
the Oolites and the older to the Lias; in other words, the Kachh 
and Jabalpur series are of Oolitic, and the RAjmahal series of Liassic 
age. The lower part of the Gondwana beds is likewise separable into 
two groups—the upper or Panchét, and the lower or Damiida series— 
both of which, according to the author, may be referred to the Trias; 
the Panchét group belonging probably to the Keuper, and the 
Damidaé group to the Bunter. It is the Damtida beds which contain 


5 «Kurze Bemerkungen iiber das Alter der sog. iilteren kohlfiihrenden Schichten 
in Indien.’ Von Dr. Ottokar Feistmantel, in Calcutta. Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mine- 
ralogie u.8.2w., 1877, Heft ii. p. 147. See also Geolog. Mag. Nov. 1876. 

*¢On the Age and Correlations of the Plant-bearing Series of India, and the 
former Existence of an Indo-Oceanic Continent.’ By Henry F. Blanford, Esq. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xxxi. No. 124, p. 519. 
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most of the valuable deposits of coal in India, and this coal has some- 
times been regarded as palzozoic, either Permian or Carboniferous, 
chiefly on the ground of the supposed resemblance of its flora to that 
of certain coal-bearing deposits in Australia. Dr. Feistmantel, how- 
ever, after a careful comparison of the flora of the Indian with that of 
the Australian coal, concludes that such a correlation is untenable, and 
that we must rather seek the representatives of the Indian coal plants 
in the Triassic beds of the continent of Europe. If then the evidence 
of fossil botany is to decide the question, we must admit that most of 
the Indian coal was formed about the time when the New Red Sand- 
stone was being deposited in this country. 
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When a shower of rain falls upon the ground, it dissolves more or 
less of the soluble constituents of the soil, and carries them sooner or 
later to the river, whence they are ultimately borne out to sea. Held 
invisibly in solution, these dissolved impurities are apt to escape notice, 
and have consequently received from geologists less attention than 
has been bestowed upon the solid impurities which are visible by the 
turbidity which they impart to the water in which they are mechani- 
eally suspended. Whilst therefore we have had many estimates of 
the quantity of sedimentary matter abraded from the land and carried 
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; If to the sea, but little has been done towards determining the amount 
of mineral matter removed in a state of chemical solution. Yet as a 
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question has therefore been recently attacked by Mr. Mellard Reade,’ 















ng who has based his calculations mainly on Dr. Frankland’s elaborate 
ther analyses of river waters, published in the Sixth Report of the Rivers’ 
“a Pollution Commission. 

she Mr. Reade’s first problem is to estimate the total quantity of solid 
. material removed in the course of a year, by the solvent action of rain, 
18 from the entire surface of England and Wales. For this purpose he 
be. takes the mean rainfall of the country as thirty-two inches. It is 
ee notable that the variation of rainfall in different parts is not found 
ae: to affect the aggregate quantity of dissolved matter to anything like 
Py the extent that might have been anticipated. True, the hilly 





districts of the west, in Cumberland, Wales, Cornwall, and Devon, 
intercept a large quantity of rain; but it must be remembered that 
these collecting-grounds are composed of old rocks, ranging from the 
Cambrian to the Carboniferous, and that such rocks are to a great 
extent insoluble, so that the rivers which drain them are compara- 
tively pure. On the other hand, in the southern and eastern counties, 
as in the Thames basin, the rainfall is much less than in the west ; 
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“ but then the rocks generally belong to Secondary or Tertiary forma- 
tions, and are tolerably soft and soluble. A kind of compensation is 

he 
7 On Geological Time. Presidential Address to the Liverpool Geological Society. 





By T. Mellard Reade. Liverpool, 1877. 
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thus established, the total quantity of solid matter carried off in 
solution in a given time being much the same in one river as in 
another. Roughly speaking, it may be said that where the rainfall 
is greatest the solubility is least; where the rainfall is least the 
solubility is greatest. 

It is needless to follow the details of the calculation by which the 
author is finally led to the conclusion that about 8,370,630 tons of 
solids are annually removed in solution by the rivers of England and 
Wales. Distributing the denudation equally over the country, the 
total area being 58,300 square miles, we obtain a general lowering 
of the surface to the extent of -000077 of a foot in a single year; 
in other words, it would require 12,978 years to reduce the surface of 
England and Wales by one foot through the solvent action of rain 
alone. 

Fewer data exist for extending this interesting inquiry to the 
continent of Europe, and fewer still when we pass to other parts of 
the world. But, making the best of available data, and proceeding 
on the principle that ‘ Nature, on the whole, averages the results,’ Mr. 
Reade feels justified in assuming provisionally that about 100 tons of 
rocky matter will be dissolved by rain from every English square 
mile of the solid surface of the earth in the course of a year. 

All this dissolved matter, however far it may be transported by 
rivers, ultimately runs down into the sea. If then, as commonly 
supposed, the sea contains only what has been washed out of the land, 
the results previously attained may help us to form some crude idea 
of the length of time which has been needed to give the ocean its 
present composition. Not to be irksome, we may pass over an 
array of figures and a number of provisional assumptions, in order to 
reach conclusions of general interest. These conclusions are, that it 
would take, in round numbers, 20,000,000 years to accumulate the 
quantity of sulphates of lime and magnesia contained in the vast 
bulk of the ocean, but only 480,000 years to renew the carbonates of 
lime and magnesia; with reference, however, to the latter constituents, 
it must be borne in mind that a vast quantity of carbonate of lime 
is constantly being removed from sea water for the supply of the hard 
parts of shell-fish, crustaceans, corals, and other marine animals, and 
consequently the amount calculated as present in the ocean is far from 
indicating the total quantity which is poured into it. But what are 
we to say of the chlorides, especially the chloride of sodium which is 
the prime constituent of sea water? The ocean contains so much of 
this salt, and the rivers usually so little, that we are driven to conclude 
from the author’s calculations that it would take 200,000,000 years to 
renew the chlorides in the ocean! 


During the voyage of the ‘Challenger’ the specific gravity of 
the sea water was determined daily by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan. Over 
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1,800 samples were thus examined, representing a wide range of 
localities and very various depths. It is obvious that these deter- 
minations are of great interest, since the density of the water may be 
taken approximately as an index of its saltness. If, therefore, we lay 
down upon a chart the results of the investigation, some idea may be 
formed of the distribution of salt in the ocean. This has been done 
by Mr. Buchanan, who submitted his results to the Royal Geographicak 
Society at their meeting on the 12th of March. 

Great care was taken to secure accuracy in the determinations, 
and it is believed that the results obtained may be relied upon to the 
fifth place of decimals. As temperature has a great effect upon the 
density of a liquid, due care was taken to eliminate errors arising from 
this source. The samples taken from great depths were stored in the 
laboratory for four-and-twenty hours, in order to attain to the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere before examination. 

The highest specific gravity was found in the Atlantic, where the 
water in certain areas was so concentrated as to have a density vary- 
ing from 1°0275 to 10280. On both sides of the area of heavy salt 
water, the density fines off, and becomes lowest in the equatorial 
region, where it is reduced to about 1-0260 to 1°0265. The areas of 
maximum density coincide with regions of dry winds ; it is clear that 
if the wind blow from a cold to a hot zone, it becomes comparatively 
drier as its temperature rises, and can consequently take up more 
moisture ; hence such a wind sweeping across the ocean tends to con- 
centrate the water beneath, and the greatest density was therefore 
found where constant dry winds prevailed. In this way the trade 
winds produce two regions of concentrated water; and as the trades 
are more developed in the Atlantic than in the Pacific, we find the 
areas of greatest density in the Atlantic. On the other hand, winds 
which blow from hot to cold climates soon get saturated, and, evapora- 
tion being then diminished, the water below remains comparatively 
dilute. A heavy rainfall also produces dilution of the water. Nor 
is the effect of ice to be ignored in this inquiry. During the forma- 
tion of ice the water which separates in a solid form contains but 
little salt, and therefore the water left behind in a liquid state 
becomes comparatively concentrated. 

Looking at the general results of Mr. Buchanan’s inquiry, we 
observe two great zones in which water is concentrated by cold, one in 
the Arctic and the other in the Antarctic regions; then there are two 
areas in which concentration is effected by the trade winds, and here 
again one is situated in the northern and one in the southern hemi- 
sphere ; between the cold areas and the regions of the trades are two 
intermediate zones with fresher water ; and finally between the two 
belts of the trade winds there is a zone of dilute water corresponding 

with the region of calms, the equatorial water being in fact the 
freshest in any part of the ocean. 
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Every antiquary is familiar with the peculiar change which glass 
suffers when long exposed to atmospheric influences or buried in moist 
ground. The surface frequently becomes iridescent, and exhibits a 
marked tendency to exfoliate or peel off in delicate scales. Even 
those who are not antiquaries must have been attracted by the beauty 
of this iridescence, commonly exhibited on the surface of the so- 
called lachrymatories and other ancient vessels frequently found in 
Roman sepulchres. Glass exposed to ammoniacal exhalations will 
likewise become iridescent; and brilliant examples may not ur- 
commonly be seen on panes of glass in the windows of stables. The 
chemical nature of this alteration is, however, by no means well 
understood. It may therefore be worth while to call attention to 
some communications on the subject recently presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences.® 

A curious incipient change exhibited by glass, while retaining its 
transparency, has been detected and investigated by M. de Luynes. 
The surface of the glass in question appears on casual examination to 
be unaltered ; but viewed under proper incidence of light it exhibits 
striations, and when slowly heated the exterior exfoliates. If placed 
in hot water, the liquid penetrates the fissures, finding its way from 
the circumference towards the centre of each scale, the edges of 
which thus become raised while the centre may remain fixed. This 
experiment indicates the way in which the surface of glass may 
naturally peel off. Had the glass under examination been exposed 
to atmospheric influences so that its disintegration could have pro- 
ceeded naturally, it is obvious that moisture penetrating the fissures 
would have thrown off thin flakes, such as we see in ancient speci- 
mens. The scales loosened from the glass by artificial means were 
analysed, and their chemical composition compared with that of the 
unaltered portion; in one case the scales contained 77°8 per cent. 
of silica, whilst the glass from which they were taken yielded only 
65 per cent.; in another case the scales gave 78°4 per cent. of 
silica against 68 per cent. in the unaltered glass. This comparative 
richness in silica appears to be due to removal of aikalis from the 
original glass during its decomposition. Such an explanation is quite 
in accord with the results obtained by MM. Frémy and Clémandot 
in the paper about to be noticed. 

For many years past these investigators have studied the pro- 
perties of glass—one of them in the chemical laboratory, the other in 
the manufactory—and have already published ‘interesting results in 
connection with the famous Venetian product known as aventurine- 
glass. Their present paper deals chiefly with the artificial production 


8 «Recherches sur l’irisation du Verre.’ Par MM. Frémy et Clémandot. Comptes 
Rendus, No. 5, 1877, p. 209. 

‘Note sur certaines alt¢rations du Verre.’ Par M. V.de Luynes. Jbid. No. 7, 
p. 303. 
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of iridescence on the surface of glass. They find that by exposing 
certain varieties to the action of water containing 15 per cent. of 
hydrochloric acid, under the combined influence of heat and pressure, 
the surface may be caused to acquire a beautiful iridescence which, 
unlike that on ancient glass, does not scale off, but remains adherent, 
thus permanently giving the glass much the appearance of mother-of- 
pearl. Many varieties of glass lend themselves with readiness to this 
treatment, whilst others remain unaffected. Here then is a test 
which may possibly admit of practical application in selecting glass 
for certain uses in the arts. However beautiful the iridescence may 
be, it is clearly undesirable that glass used for domestic purposes 
should be thus decomposed. For although the alteration to which we 
have referred has been brought about under exceptional conditions of 
temperature and pressure, there is no doubt that it would proceed to 
a limited extent even under normal conditions. Hence glass which 
is found to be easily acted upon should not be employed for bottles 
intended to hold acid liquids, like wine. 


Although the electric conductivity, or power which different 
substances possess of transmitting electricity, has been determined 
with considerable accuracy in the case of metals and some other 
solids, it has been found much more difficult to extend the investi- 
gation to liquid conductors. One important source of inaccuracy is 
introduced by the phenomenon termed polarisation ; that is to say, 
when a current of electricity is sent through a liquid, the metal 
plates between which the current passes become coated with the 
products of decomposition of the liquid, and this so-called ‘ polarisa- 
tion of the electrodes’ produces a diminution of current. Mercury 
being a metal is an excellent conductor, but other liquids offer 
vastly greater resistance than that of the metals. Water, for in- 
stance, is known to possess very low electric conductivity, or, what 
comes to the same thing, a very high specific resistance. It is 
curious, however, to note the enormous difference in the results ob- 
tained by different experimenters on this subject. To take extreme 
cases, the electric conductivity of water, as determined by Pouillet, 
is about sixty times as great as that determined by Magnus; whilst 
other results lying between these extremes, but differing one from 
another, have been deduced by Becquerel, Oberbeck, Rossetti, and 
Quincke. With such discordant results on record, it is clear that 
Professor Kohlrausch has done good service by investigating the 
subject afresh.? 

As it is known that the presence of even a minute proportion 
of foreign matter greatly affects the conductivity of water, every 


® *Ueber das elektrische Leitungsvermiégen des Wassers und einiger anderer 
schlechter Leiter.’ Von F. Kohlrausch. Poggendorff’s Annalen, Erginzungsband 
viii. p. 1. 
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precaution was taken in these experiments to obtain the liquid in as 
pure a state as possible. The water was twice distilled with the 
utmost care, and allowed to come in contact with nothing but air 
and platinum. The apparatus in which the resistance was deter- 
mined consisted of a hemispherical vessel of platinum, which served 
as one of the electrodes, while the other was a similar though smaller 
vessel placed within the first, but of course without touching it, the 
space between the two vessels being occupied by the liquid under 
examination. Precautions were also taken to avoid polarisation, by 
which the resistance might appear to be affected. The conductivity 
of water, purified and tested in this way, was found to be about half 
as great as that determined by Magnus, and only one hundred and 
twentieth of that obtained by Pouillet. To show the great resistance 
of such water, we may remark that silver conducts electricity almost 
a billion times better. If the water be allowed to remain for some 
hours in the platinum vessel, the conductivity of the liquid is con- 
siderably increased. When the water was condensed in a worm of 
silver instead of platinum, the conducting power was raised; and 
when glass was employed, it rose to five times that of the liquid 
condensed in platinum—a result attributed to the action of the water 
upon the glass and consequent contamination of the liquid. Rain- 
water collected in Darmstadt possessed a conductivity about twenty- 
five times as great as that obtained with the purest water. Snow- 
water appears to be purer than rain-water, for its conductivity was 
found to be much less. 

Whilst water is frequently classed among conductors of electricity, 
alcohol and ether have been regarded as non-conductors or as semi- 
conductors. It has been said, indeed, that water conducts 204 times 
better than alcohol. Professor Kohlrausch, however, has found that 
in several cases commercial absolute alcohol conducted better than 
pure water ; the conductivity of the spirit being, in fact, two and a 
half times that of the purest water. 


In the course of last year no fewer than twelve minor planets 
were discovered, the last having been No. 169, named Zelia, which 
was detected on the 28th of September. With the beginning of the 
year fresh discoveries were made, and three new planets have already 
been announced from French observatories.'® On the 10th of January 
M. Perrotin, of Toulouse, who detected Erigone a year ago, dis- 
covered the new planetoid No. 170; and the same body was found 
about ten days afterwards by Professor Peters, of Clinton, U.S. A 
planet, believed to be distinct from this, and therefore to be distin- 
guished as No. 171, was discovered by M. Borrelly, of Marseilles, on 
the 13th of January; and the same observer detected another (No. 


10 « Découvertes des trois petites Planétes et d’une Cométe, faitesa Toulouse et a 
Marseille.’ Comptes Rendus, No. 7, 1877. 
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172) on the 5th of February." Since attention was directed to the 
group of asteroids by the discovery of Astrwa in 1845, so many of 
these minor members of the solar system have been found that ad- 
ditional discoveries fail to excite much interest. 

From the Observatory at Marseilles we have aiso the announce- 
ment of a new comet discovered by M. Borrelly on the 9th of 
February. It was soon afterwards independently detected by Herr 
Pechiile at Copenhagen. The comet presented the appearance of a 
round nebulous mass, with a small central nucleus, and an apparent 
diameter of ten minutes. It was nearest to the earth on the 18th of 
February, when its distance was about equal to that of the planet 
Venus when she is nearest to us. The spectrum-of the comet was 
examined by Father Secchi, who found it to consist of three bands, so 
faint, however, that he was unable to fix their precise positions. 


The recent appearance of a new German journal devoted to 
Crystallography and Mineralogy? is an event well worthy of note, 
not only for its own sake, but as significant of the position which 
these sciences hold in Germany, and which strikingly contrasts with 
their position in this country. To the English observer, accustomed 
to the scanty mineralogical literature of his mother-tongue, it might 
have seemed that there was already in Germany a sufficiently large 
serial literature occupied with mineralogy and the cognate sciences. 
Need we point to the Mineralogische Mittheilungen, so ably con- 
ducted by Professor Tschermak, of Vienna? Is not the famous 
Neues Jahrbuch of Professors Leonhard and Geinitz largely occu- 
pied with mineralogical papers? And do we not find mineralogical 
researches recorded in the Zeitschrift of ,the German Geological 
Society, in the Berichte of the German Chemical Society, in Pog- 
gendorff’s Annalen, and elsewhere ? Yet, with all these publishing 
media open, Professor Groth has felt that there is room for a new 
journal devoted mainly to crystallography, and subordinately to 
general mineralogy. And no doubt he is right. Aided by some of 
the ablest mineralogists in almost all parts of the world, he has 
brought out an opening number which gives promise of a very high- 
class journal. In turning over its pages, however, the reader becomes 
uncomfortably conscious of the inconvenience of not having a settled 
system of crystallographic notation. The formule are, in fact, 
written in most cases in the two rival systems—that is to say, in the 
notation of Professor W. H. Miller, and also in the more popular 
notation which Naumann introduced. It is clearly a waste of energy 
to have to express the same thing by two sets of symbols, written 


1 ¢Qbservations de la Cométe découverte par M. Borrelly.’ Comptes Rendus, 


No. 8, p. 336. 
2 Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie und Mineralogie. Unter Mitwirkung zahlrei¢her 


Fachgenossen des In- und Auslandes herausgegeben von P. Groth. Leipzig: W. 
Engelmann. No. 1, 1877. 
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side by side, just as chemical formule are often written doubly, 
according to both the new and the old systems. 

In calling attention to Professor Groth’s new journal we have but 
performed a pleasing duty; to attempt its analysis, however, would 
carry us into technical details unintelligible to most readers. Not- 
withstanding the vast mineral wealth of Britain, mineralogy treated 
scientifically has met with but little encouragement in this country; 
yet it is pleasing to observe that there are not wanting signs of an 
awakening to its real value. Indeed, within the last few months 
two new societies have sprung into being—the Mineralogical and the 
Crystallological. Still there can be no question that to the English 
student the inorganic branches of natural history are far less fasci- 
nating than the biological branches. It is therefore to these sciences 
that we now pass. 


Everyone interested in the subject of spontaneous generation will 
remember that Professor Tyndall made, last year, a series of ingenious 
experiments in which he adopted the method of subsidence for puri- 
fying the air to which his putrescible infusions were exposed —that is 
to say, he placed the infusion in chambers washed on the-inside with 
glycerine, and, before commencing the experiment, allowed the air to 
settle until a beam from the electric lamp revealed no motes in it. 
By these means all putrefactive germs falling on the bottom and 
sides of the chamber were caught by the glycerine, and infusions of 
various sorts—animal and vegetabie—could be kept in the chamber 
for any length of time without showing the slightest tendency to 
putrefy. A similar set of experiments has recently been made by the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger,'* who, operating with the germs of known 
organisms, has been able to show the rate at which these living 
motes fall through the air, and the time after the expiration of 
which, putrescible fluids, in a still atmosphere, are out of danger 
from their contact. 

When a maceration fluid—such as an infusion of fish in water— 
is allowed to dry up, it forms a ‘light, hard, porous, papier-maché- 
like mass,’ in which are contained, in incalculable millions, the germs 
of those organisms to which the putrefaction of the fluid was due. A 
cake of this sort was taken, derived from a fluid known to contain 
the germs of two forms of monad, the life-history of which Mr. 
Dallinger had worked out, namely, the ‘calycine monad’ and the 
‘springing monad.’ <A small quantity of the powder from this cake 
was dried at 150° F., a temperature 15° above that required to kill 
the adult form, and was then diffused through the air of a Tyndall’s 
chamber. In this chamber were placed vessels containing a putres- 
cible fluid, some open, some covered with lids which could, by a simple 
mechanical contrivance, be removed without disturbing anything else. 


8 Monthly Microscopical Journal, December 1876. 
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Twenty-four hours after the exposure of the open basins to the 
mote-laden atmosphere, the covers of the others were removed, and 
everything was left for a certain time, after which first the open and 
subsequently the remaining basins were examined. It was then found 
that in those which had been exposed to the air from the first 
the calycine monad occurred in every drop taken from every vessel, 
and the springing monad in two-thirds of the drops examined. In 
the vessels which had not been exposed until the air had settled for 
twenty-four hours, the calycine form was wholly absent in three 
vessels out of four, and in the others occurred only in four drops out 
of thirty, while the springing form flourished in every vessel. 

The reason of these facts is very curious and very interesting. 
The calycine monad is a giant of its kind, being about 54, inch 
in length, while the springing monad is not longer than 1, inch. 
The germs of these naturally bear some proportion to the size 
of their parents, and, consequently, the minute particles of proto- 
plasm which constitute the spores of the calycine monad were some 
ten times as heavy as those of the other, and had nearly all fallen 
and impregnated the fluid in the open basins before the covered 
vessels were exposed. Mr. Dallinger put the matter to a further test. 
There is one monad, the ‘uninflagellate’ form, upon which many of 
his observations had been made; this in its adult state is about 
seen OT 345 inch in length, and its spores are so small as actually 
to be invisible with the highest powers of the microscope. Dust from 
a dried cake containing these spores was mixed with some containing 
the comparatively gigantic calycine form, and the former experiment 
repeated. It was found that nearly all the ‘calycine’ germs had 
fallen in twenty-four hours, all in forty-two hours, for vessels exposed 
after the lapse of the last-named time contained not a single calycine © 
monad, while every drop taken from them swarmed with the little 
uninflagellate form. 

Mr. Dallinger has thus shown most conclusively that whenever a 
putrid infusion dries up there will be found a powdery mass contain- 
ing spores which every breath of air will diffuse far and wide, and 
that some of these spores are so minute as to require two days to fall 
a few inches in a perfectly still atmosphere, so that the distance to 
which they could be carried, and to which they could spread conta- 
gion, is practically unlimited. The bearing of this on the germ 
theory is obvious enough. 


Some months since, the spontaneous generation controversy 
arrived at an important crisis. Results of the most conflicting 
character had been obtained by different observers, and a settlement 
of the question seemed further off than ever. But, about the middle 
of last year, Dr. Bastian earned the gratitude of biologists by narrow- 
ing the point at issue, and giving, for a time at least, a definite 
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direction to future experiments. He announced, at the meeting of the 
Royal Society on the 15th of June," that he had discovered the 
precise conditions under which living organisms were infallibly pro- 
duced in certain putrescible but sterilised organic fluids. If this 
supposed discovery were a real one, its importance could hardly be 
over-estimated ; for if once the conditions requisite for development of 
life de novo in an organic fluid were ascertained, it would be but one 
step further to imitate those conditions in a manufactured fluid of 
known composition, and thus to gain some conception of the way in 
which the first germs of life may have originated on the earth. The 
theory of evolution would thus be complete at one end of the scale 
of being, and would receive a confirmation of its truth which ‘none of 
our enemies would be able to gainsay or to resist.’ 

The needful conditions for the spontaneous development of life in 
boiled organic fluids are, according to Dr. Bastian, the neutrality or 
slight alkalinity of the fluid, or its maintenance at a tolerably high 
temperature (115°-120° F.). He placed his putrescible fluid (urine) 
in glass retorts, into the necks of which he introduced a small sealed 
glass tube drawn out to a fine point and containing enough potash 
solution to neutralise the fluid, the potash having been previously 
heated to the temperature of boiling water. After the introduction 
of the potash tube the retort and its contents were subjected for some 
minutes to the boiling temperature ; the neck of the vessel was sealed 
during ebullition, and, after cooling, the potash was liberated by a 
shake sufficiently violent to break the capillary tube. 

Under these circumstances Dr. Bastian found that in every case 
the fluid swarmed with bacteria after a longer or shorter time; while 
no organisms were developed if it remained acid, or if an excess of 
alkali had been added. Even under these latter circumstances, how- 
ever, a copious development’of bacteria was insured by keeping the 
fluid at a temperature of 122°. 

This is Dr. Bastian’s case. But it will be observed that he 
failed to ‘mak sicker’ in two important points: in the first place 
there was no proof that the fluids in question would not have developed 
bacteria without the addition of the potash; and, secondly, the potash 
was heated only to the temperature of boiling water, a temperature 
which, though amply sufficient to kill adult bacteria, has been 
proved, in many cases, to leave their germs unslain. It became 
essential, then, to repeat the experiments, allowing the fluids to 
stand sufficiently long, before adding potash, to make it tolerably 
certain that no organisms would be developed without the addition 
of the alkali, and to heat the potash to a temperature considerably 
above the boiling point of water, so as to insure the complete destruc- 
tion of the most enduring microphyte-germs. 


™ Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1876, vol. xxv. No, 172, 
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Experiments with these necessary precautions have lately been 
made by Professor Tyndall and Dr. W. Roberts, of Manchester, and 
their results seem to demonstrate, conclusively enough, the fallacy of 
Dr. Bastian’s conclusions. 

Dr. Roberts’s experiments '® were conducted in the same manner as 
Dr. Bastian’s, with one or two important modifications. In the first 
place the tube containing the proper quantity of potash for neutralisa-~ 
tion of the fluid was heated, in an oil bath, to a temperature of 280° 
F., 68° above the boiling point of water; secondly, after the flask 
containing the boiled fluid with its contained potash tube had been 
hermetically sealed—of course during ebullition—it was allowed to 
stand in a warm place for a fortnight, and thus prove its complete 
sterility. The potash tube was then broken, and the flask exposed to 
a temperature of 115°, and afterwards to one of 122° ; that is, the fluid 
was exposed to the very conditions which, according to Dr. Bastian, 
are most potent in inducing spontaneous generation. Nevertheless 
every one of the flasks was found to be absolutely sterile. It must 
be observed that not one of the essential conditions was altered— 
potash is no more affected by the temperature of 280° than by that of 
212°; the putrescible fluid was only boiled, under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure, for five minutes, so that its composition could have 
been in no way altered, and yet the results obtained were, without 
exception, negative. 

In Professor Tyndall’s '* experiments the same course was adopted, 
except for the fact that the potash was heated only to 220° F. instead 
of 280°. Again the results were negative. Professor Tyndall, as 
usual, brings forward a ‘cloud of witnesses’ to prove his position, 
and says: * The experiments have already extended to one hundred and 
five instances, not one of which shows the least countenance to the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation.’ 

Similar results have been obtained in France by M. Pasteur, and 
once more there seemed to be some promise of a settlement of the 
difficulty, when Dr. Bastian communicated to the French Academy 
the results of further experiments in which he had heated his potash 
to a temperature above that prescribed by his opponents and for a 
longer time, and, under these circumstances, he always obtained a 
copious development of bacteria. 

Thus, then, the matter now stands with regard to this particular 
experiment, and the question seems to have become one of experimental 
ability between the upholders of the two opposing views. There are, 
however, certain facts recently brought forward by Professor Tyndall, 
which throw a very important light upon the possible cause of such 
extraordinary discrepancies. 

It is a well-known fact that dried peas resist the action of boiting 
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18 Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxv. No. 176. 
6 Loc. cit. p. 457. 
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water for a much longer time than green peas—that in fact, the latter 
are reduced to a pulp in a space of time hardly sufficient to soften 
the former. Professor Tyndall '” found that an infusion of old hay was 
much more difficult to sterilise than one of fresh hay, and that, while 
a few minutes’ boiling sufficed to kill all germs in the latter, those 
contained in hay a year or two old resisted the action of heat for a 
very long time. He naturally concluded from this that the almost 
infinitely minute germs of microphytes may, in just the same 
manner as peas, become dried and hardened, and so able to oppose a 
long and obstinate resistance to the action of heat. 

Assuming, then, as it seems one is bound to do, that germs may 
and do undergo this excessive induration, one is able to form some 
conception of the difficulty of sterilising a fluid in which, as is 
certainly the case in very many instances, such veteran germs occur, and 
to appreciate the ingenuity with which Professor Tyndall has over- 
come the difficulty. He finds'* that frequent applications of a low 
degree of heat, applied at intervals, have a far greater sterilising 
effect than a single application of a very high temperature. 

A given fluid may contain germs of all ages. If this fluid is boiled 
for a considerable period, all those of recent formation will be killed 
at once, while those of considerable age will only be just sufficiently 
softened to enable them to germinate subsequently. If, on the other 
hand, the fluid is first heated for a short time—and a fraction of a 
second is often sufficient—the recent germs will be killed, and those a 
degree older so softened, that, after a period of latency, they are ready 
to germinate. Heat now applied for a short time will kill these, and 
fit a third set for growth ; and the same course may be adopted for 
successive crops, until even the hardest and driest germ is killed. 
It was found that a fluid which was not rendered barren by boiling 
for an hour was completely sterilised by this process, although never 
heated up to the boiling point, and although the whole time of heat- 
ing did not amount to five minutes; and even the infusions which 
had given Professor Tyndall most trouble were, without exception, 
rendered permanently barren. 


Many years ago an ingenious tale appeared in one of the maga- 
zines, the hero of which had a theory to the effect that the last object 
seen by a dying person was jmprinted on the retina, and could, by 
suitable means, be photographed, and so preserved. His researches 
on this subject and his final success were detailed with great appear- 
ance of truth, and in the end he discovered the murderer of his sister 
by recognising in a chance-met stranger the original of the portrait 


17 ¢ Preliminary Note on the Development of Organisms in Organic Infusions.’ 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxv. No. 177. 
18 «On Heat as a Germicide when discontinuously applied.’ Read before the 


Royal Society in February. 
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he had, years before, obtained from the eye of the victim. It is 
curious how prophetic this seemingly wild fable has turned out to be 
of a wonderful discovery made within the last few weeks. 

A short time since Franz Boll observed that the retinas of all 
animals, instead of being white or greyish, as was supposed, were of 
a beautiful purple-red hue. Boll supposed that this colour was de- 
stroyed during life by strong light and restored by darkness, and that 
it invariably disappeared, for ever, a few seconds after death. 

Since the publication of Bell’s results, the subject has been in- 
vestigated in great detail by Kiihne,!® who has arrived at conclusions 
the importance of which can hardly be too highly estimated. He 
found, first of all, that although the sight-purple (Sehpurpur) dis- 
appears within half a minute after death in bright sunlight, yet that 
in gaslight it remains unaltered for twenty to thirty minutes, and in 
the dark, or when exposed only to the yellow light of the sodium 
flame, for twenty-four to forty-eight hours—after the time, in fact, 
at which decomposition has set in. The colour, moreover, exists 
only in the layer of rods and cones, and although discharged by high 
temperature and by certain reagents, it remains unaffected by others, 
such as common salt, alum, and glycerine, and is also unaltered when 
the retina is spread on a glass plate—of course, in yellow light—and 
allowed to undergo complete desiccation. Furthermore, when a 
retina was spread out on glass, partly covered by strips of tinfoil, 
and then exposed to light, it was found that the otherwise bleached 
membrane retained its beautiful purple colour wherever it had been 
protected from the action of light by the tinfoil. In other words, 
there was impressed upon it a positive photograph of the strips. 

It was now necessary to decide the question, How is the sight- 
purple renewed in the living animal after being bleached by light ? 
The retina from one eye of a frog was removed and placed on a glass 
plate; an equatorial section was made of the other eye, and its 
posterior half was exposed to light, under the same conditions as the 
removed retina, until the latter was completely bleached. The 
second retina, still in its natural relations to the other coats of the 
eye, but presumably with its colour discharged, was then taken to the 
sodium chamber, removed, placed on glass, and again brought into 
ordinary daylight. The purple colour was found to be perfectly 
restored. From another eye the retina was removed in such a way 
that some black fibres of the underlying choroid coat still adhered 
to it; it was then spread out on glass and exposed to light. The 
bleaching effect was less marked when the choroid was left. Still 
more instructive is an experiment in which a portion of the retina 
was removed from its natural position until bleached, and then care- 
fully put back, so as to be once more in contact with the choroid ; 


” Zur Photochemie der Netzhaut. Gelesen in der Sitzung des naturhistorisch- 


medicinischen Vereins zu Heidelberg den 5 Januar, 1877. 
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when removed after a few minutes it was found that -the sight-purple 
was completely renewed. It is thus proved that the restoration of 
the sensitive pigment is the special function of the choroid, the 
hexagonal cells of which, extending for a short distance between the 
rods and cones, continually sensitise the latter, as they become 
bleached by light. 

It follows from this that, as Kiihne observes in a subsequent 
paper,” normal vision is only possible while a constant balance exists 
between the bleaching of the rods by light and the purpurogenous 
action of the retinal epithelium. If, therefore, this balance were 
destroyed by a prolonged exposure to light, it should be possible to 
obtain a permanent optograph of a luminous object ; and this Kiihne 
now set himself to accomplish, devoting his attention to the eyes of 
mammals, in which the purple-forming function of the choroid ceases 
a few minutes after death. 

A rabbit was fixed at a short distance (1°5 metre) from a square 
hole, of 30 centimetres in the side, in a window-shutter ; its head 
was covered for a short interval with a black cloth, the cloth was 
removed, and the eye exposed to the light of midday for three 
minutes. - The animal was then instantly beheaded, the eye removed 
in a chamber lighted by the sodium flame, and placed in a solution 
of alum. On the second day the retina was removed, and was found 
to exhibit, on a rose-red ground, a white image about one square 
millimetre in size, almost quadrate in shape, and with its edges 
sharp as if drawn by a ruler! 

Naturally Kuhne was not satisfied with this single experiment, 
decisive as it was, but a week after its publication brought out a 
third communication, in which even more beautiful and astonishing 
results are described.” A rabbit was treated in the same manner as 
the last, except that it was placed a short distance from an entire 
window, and not a hole in a shutter: in this case the whole image of 
the window was accurately photographed—the panes white, the cross- 
bars red and sharply defined. It was found also, as might have 
been expected, that a better image was obtained from the eye of a 
rabbit just killed than from one actually living, it being difficult in 
the latter case to overcome the regenerating action of the choroid on 
the sight-purple. 

Lastly, Kiihne tried the simplest possible method of optography : 
the head of a rabbit was cut off, and, without any preparation, held 
for ten minutes under the middle of a large skylight. After the 
usual treatment with alum, the retina was examined, and on it was 
seen the perfectly sharp image of the skylight, with every pane and 
cross-bar accurately reproduced, and, at some distance, a smaller 


* ¢Vorliufige Mittheilung iiber optographische Versuche.’ Centralblatt fiir die 


med. Wissenschaften, 1877, No. 3. 
% «Zweite Mittheilung iiber Optographie.’ Centrailblatt, 1877, No. 4. 
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image of the second skylight of the room, the light from which of 
course fell obliquely into the eye. 

To summarise—the essential conditions of vision are essentially 
photographic : the purple layer of rods and cones is altogether analo- 
gous to a sensitised plate, the colour of which is discharged by light, 
but, during life, immediately renewed by the layer of epithelial cells 
in contact with it. And thus a great stride has been made in 
bringing the mysterious processes of life within the grasp of ordinary 
chemico-physical laws. Much yet remains to be done; the realm of 


things settled is still but an 
isle of bliss 


Midmost the beating of a steely sea; 


and it will be a long time yet before the desirable, though perhaps 
somewhat dreary, state of things comes to pass, when the biologist 
may, according to his temperament, sit down and weep that he has 
no more worlds to conquer, or sing his Nune dimittis at having 
no more problems to settle and no more battles to fight. 
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AN ACTORS NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE. 


No. 2. 
HAMLET AND OPHELIA. 


Act III. Scene 1, 


Tue riddle of this scene may be read in many ways, and in attempting 
to give any idea of its interpretation I do so with all reverence and 
modesty, believing that an honest confession of one’s thoughts on 
such a subject may be received at any rate with some interest, if 
not with assent. 

The first point, and one upon which differences of stage business 
have often turned, is whether Hamlet knew throughout the scene 
that he was watched by the King and Polonius. It is ‘all enacted 
under espial. The interview between Hamlet and Ophelia is con- 
trived. Is he conscious of this from the outset, or does he discover 
it in the course of the scene ? 

The text tells us that he knew he was being watched from the 
first, for in the quartos of 1603 and 1604 (the complete play) Hamlet 
enters before the exewnt words of Polonius to the King—‘ Let’s with- 
draw, my lord’—catches sight of them as they retire ‘into the 
study ’ (an ante-room leading from the hall), and evidently guesses 
them to be intent on eaves-dropping. We know, besides, that the 
King had sent for him, and that he was quite shrewd enough to 
suspect some design. No doubt his mind is much preoccupied—pre- 
occupied, too, with sublimer matters, and unlikely to be greatly fretted 
for the moment by any incident which he would regard as despicable. 
His thoughts on death reveal the bent, the tension, and the gravity of 
the mood in which he is when he observes the significant withdrawal 
of the King and Polonius, but when aware of the presence of Ophelia 
all else is banished from his consciousness. It is therefore not only 
conceivable but probable that the circumstances which indicated a 
set design to spy upon him fell at first on an only half-awakened 
sense, and that the fact, though clear, but faintly lingered in his 
mind beneath the surface of his nobler contemplations. It is when 
he perceives the spies that he remembers he is watched. 

The second point of interest is whether Ophelia knew that her 
father and the King were eaves-droppers. Superficially this may be 
assumed, and allowance may be made for a girl under the influence 
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of deep and anxious affection, whose first personal desire must have 
been to ascertain the present feelings of a man who had been her lover. 
But there is nothing in the text or stage directions that convicts 
Ophelia of actual complicity. Her feeling was probably somewhat 
vague and confused, especially as she would not be taken more into 
confidence than was necessary. Much that was said in the preceding 
interview between the Queen, the King, and Polonius might have 
been spoken apart from Ophelia, the room in the castle being pro- 
bably a large one, in which a knot of talkers might not be overheard 
bya preoccupied person. When suggestions of this sort are condemned 
as over-refined, it is, I think, too often forgotten that it must be settled 
between stage managers and players in every case how the latter are 
to dispose themselves when on the stage; that Shakspeare himself 
must have very much affected the complexion of his plays by his 
personal directions; that the most suggestive, and therefore most 
valuable, of these have been lost; and that in reproducing old plays, 
in which there is much scope and even great necessity for subtle in- 
dications of this kind, nothing can be too refined which intelligibly 
conveys to an audience a rational idea of each individuality and a 
consistent theory of the whole. 

That Ophelia burns with a desire to meet Hamlet, and that her 
thoughts are full of the meeting she expects, we can well believe. I 
would suggest as the natural and desirable course of things, in order 
to limit in the most probable manner Ophelia’s share in the transaction, 
that after Polonius says to her ‘ Walk you here,’ his words, ‘ Gracious, 
so please you we will bestow ourselves,’ should be spoken to the King 
aside. If this be so accepted, there is no other evidence that Ophelia 
was fully possessed of the nature of the plot, though she knew that 
the interview with Hamlet was devised. The words addressed by the 
King to the Queen previously, in explanation of this plan— 

Her father and myself (lawful espials) 


Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge— 


do not sound as if intended to be heard by Ophelia, and suggest that 
it was part of the project to observe both the lovers unawares. Note, 
also, how unlikely it is that Polonius, after directing his daughter to 
colour her loneliness by reading a book of devotion (perhaps hanging 
from her girdle), would utter in her hearing the cynical words which 
follow :— 
We are oft to blame in this— 
’Tis too much proved—that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 


The devil himself. 
When we consider the poignant ‘aside’ of the King thereupon— 


O, ’tis too true. 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience !— 
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nothing can be more natural than to suppose that Polonius has 
turned to him from Ophelia to utter his characteristic scrap of 
morality. Hamlet’s first address to Ophelia, ‘ Nymph, in thy ori- 
sons be all my sins remembered !’ implies that he knows what she 
is reading, and it is a pretty idea (suggested, I believe, by Mr. F. A, 
Marshall in his beautiful Study of Hamlet) that she may probably 
be at a prie-diew when he catches sight of her, having, in greater 
seriousness than had been expected, turned her mind io prayer— 
praying, not merely reading, and praying not as a mere colour for 
loneliness, but with that sincerity which, ina maiden placed as she was, 
would far exceed the cold instructions of her father which prompted 
to action her anxiety for Hamlet’s restoration to his former self. 

There is nothing venturesome in the supposition that remem- 
brances of Ophelia have mingled with the more tragical matter of 
Hamlet’s thoughts before he meets her. He has mentioned in his 
soliloquy ‘the pangs of despised love ’ among the things which make 
death almost preferable to life; and although it is possible to take 
these as mere general words, it is difficult to suppose that he could 
have uttered them without tender thoughts of the poor girl to whom 
he has been compelled to appear heartless, without the power to 
explain the cause. Hamlet knows how deeply she must have felt this, 
and his sense of her pain is now revived by the flood of memories 
which pours upon him when he finds himself in her presence. He 
cannot escape. He cannot again play the madman. He stands before 
her the forlorn and weary, the sad and loving prince. In mere cour- 
tesy he must address her, but it is not in mere courtesy that his 
words are conceived. In their very accent, as in their very spirit, 
there is a plaintive reminiscence of the tender past. 

How eagerly must poor Ophelia drink in the sweet sounds, and 
for a moment dream that her bright sun will shine on her again! 
The ‘ pangs of despised love’ will give place to a feeling of ‘ the pity 
of it, the pity of it,’ as she reads the pale face of her lost lover, gazes 
into his sleepless eyes, notes the deep-shaded hollows of his cheeks, 
and wonders at the mystery of pain which, in a few short months of 
unexplained and seemingly capricious separation, has ploughed fur- 
rows on his brow. Poor Ophelia? Nay, poor Prince! Thy ‘golden 
lamp of day’ is dimmed indeed. 

Her response to Hamlet’s first words is full of tender solicitude, 
and yet is quite within the limits of maidenly reserve and inferior 
rank: *‘ How does your honour for this many a day?’ What must 
be the effect of this all but mute appeal upon Hamlet? The 
voice of Ophelia recalls the past. He shrinks from the revival of 
the influence its tender tones once had upon him. No doubt the 
words of his vow recur to his mind. He is pledged from his memory 
to wipe away ‘all trivial fond records.’ His ‘ Well, well, well’ is a 
nervous, hurried reply, with a quick glance around as if for exit or 
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relief. But there is none. The hour he would most have avoided 
has come. His choking words uttered, we may suppose him hurry- 
ing from the scene, when Ophelia’s next words arrest him and 
compel his attention. This time it is not in appeal for compassion 
that she speaks. It is with maidenly dignity in the simple act of 
returning presents which in times past were tokens of her lover's 
devotion—‘ remembrances ’ that she had ‘longed long to redeliver.’ 
In the imbecility of helplessness, rather than with any resort to his 
previously assumed manner, he replies, ‘No, not I; I never gave 
you aught.’ And then follows Ophelia’s most beautiful and heart- 
rending answer : 

My honoured lord, you know right well you did ; 

And with them words of so sweet breath composed, 

As made the things more rich: their perfume lost, 


Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 


Under any circumstances such words must have wrung the very 
heartstrings of such a nature as Hamlet’s. ‘ There, my lord ’—she 
presses the casket into his hands. He cannot but take it, and he 
can speak no word of solace to her. She is no puppet of a wooden 
tragedy, remember—no faint gauzy figure in the background of a 
stilted classic play. She is the idol of this young man’s heart—a 
living, loving, pleading woman—fair, pure, and fascinating, with all 
the most thrilling memories of her lover’s life trembling at her 
lightest breath. But he knows she is lost to him for ever. He knows, 
too, that he must appear to her, from the very contradictions of his 
case, a mere heartless trifler. It is at this point that the scene takes 
its sudden and violent transition. The next words are ‘Ha! ha! 
are you honest?’ May we not form a rational explanation of the 
swiftness with which this exclamation was conceived ? 

In all Hamlet’s assumptions of mental wandering he is greatly 
aided by the excitability of his temperament. His emotions are 
always ready to carry him away, and his wild imaginings easily 
lend themselves to the maddest disguises of speech. A flash of voli- 
tion may often be the exponent of a chain of thought, and perhaps 
the action of Hamlet’s mind was somewhat after this manner: He 
feels the woe of Ophelia and his own. He writhes under the stigma 
of heartlessness which he cannot but incur. How remove it? How 
wipe away the stain? It is impossible. Cursed then be the cause. 
His whole nature surges up against it—the incestuousness of this 
King ; the havoc of illicit passion, which has killed his noble father, 
wrecked his fairest hopes, stolen from him his mother’s love—nay, 
robbed him even of the maternal ideal which remains to many a 
man in unblemished purity and even sweetness long after a breach 
has taken place between his mother and himself. His (Hamlet’s) 
mother was once fair and honest, honest as Ophelia now. Is 
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Ophelia honest? Impossible to think otherwise. But it were a 
mad quip to ask her, and let the after dialogue take its own course, 
Take what course it will, it must dwell on the one subject which 
will harden Hamlet's heart, and give rigour to his nature. Thus 
comes the paradox :— 


Hamlet, Ha, ha! are you honest ? 

Ophelia. My lord! 

Hamlet. Are you fair ? 

Ophelia. What means your lordship ? 

Hamlet. That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit no 
discourse to your beauty. 

Ophelia. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than with honesty ? 

Hamlet. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will sooner transform honesty 
from what it is, than the force of honesty can translate beauty into his likeness: 
this was some time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. 


Did it occur to listening old Polonius, with the statesman’s head, 
of which he was so proud, that this, and not ‘my daughter,’ was the 
idea on which Hamlet was harping? His knowledge was probably 
not sufficient, but the wily Claudius saw it—note his first speech 
after the interview—and the course of Hamlet’s thought is clear 
enough to those who are in the King’s secret. Hamlet’s mother’s 
beauty had been her snare, had tempted her adulterous lover. His 
mother’s honesty had fallen a victim to her beauty. Let beauty and 
honesty therefore—here was the stroke of mad exaggeration—have 
no discourse. 


Hamlet. I did love you once. 

Ophelia, Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Hamlet. You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot so inoculate 
our old stock, but we shall relish of it. 


The thought underlying this is one of almost peevish aggravation 
of the root-grievance cankering in the speaker’s mind: ‘I am nothing 
but vicious. You should not have believed me. My old stock— 
that is, the vice I had from my mother—would so contaminate all 
that was honest in my nature, or all the good I might have got 
through my intercourse with you would be so polluted by the over- 
powering bad impulses in me, that you had better not have known 
me—infinitely better not have loved me.’ And then with a wild 
‘bolt,’ as it were, he utters the words that may most sharply end all— 
‘I loved you not.’ This is the surgeon’s knife for such complaints, 
and many a man has used it coolly and callously. But such men 
were not Hamlets. He uses it more in frenzy than in judgment, in 
an agony of pain, amid a thousand fond remembrances, but dominated 
by the one conviction that he must break with Ophelia, cost what 
it may. His instincts were accurate, though his temperament was 
not calculating, and the impetus of necessity drove him, in that 
moment of miserable stress, to use words which could not have been 
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more ruthlessly and effectually chosen by the most cold-blooded of 
deceivers. 

There is nothing more pitiable, tender, or forlorn, in the whole 
range of the drama, than Ophelia’s reply : ‘I was the more deceived.’ 
These are her last voluntary words, except her ejaculations of prayer 
that Heaven may help and restore her lover; but these do not come 
till further wild and whirling words have convinced her that it is 
with a madman she is talking. For the moment it is enough that 
she is abandoned, and the past repudiated. Her heart is wrecked. 
She incoherently answers the one question Hamlet puts to her— 
‘Where’s your father ?’°—and gazes and listens in frozen horror to the 
tirades which he has now worked himself up to deliver. 

But his words are not devoid of sequence, nor is their harshness 
untouched with sympathy. ‘Get thee to a nunnery.’ Where else, 
but in such a sanctuary, should so pure a being be sheltered ? 
Where else could Ophelia so well escape the contamination on which 
her lover’s mind was still running? The next lines, violent, self- 
accusing, cynical, almost gross in their libel of humanity, are 
probably uttered in desperate and yet restrained anxiety to snatch at 
and throw to the heart-pierced maiden some strange, morbid con- 
solation, but without giving her any faint shadow of the one solace 
which he so well knows would be all-sufficing. It is neither necessary 
nor possible to suppose that all this was deliberately thought 
out by Hamlet. At such moments as he was passing through, the 
high pressure of a forcible mind carries it over the difficulties in its 
course, and as truly so when the leaps and bounds seem without 
system as when the progress is more regular. But, for any purpose 
of comfort, how utterly is this without effect! Mute is Ophelia, and 
after his burst of self-condemning, man-condemning fury, her lover is 
mute also. 

Let us now pause and imagine them thus together, when sud- 
denly Hamlet remembers—there is no need for him to have any 
reminder—the hidden presence of the King. He sharply asks Ophelia 
‘Where’s your father?’ How shall we interpret her reply ? 

Her words are ‘At home, my lord.’ How comes she to say 
this? If she had known her father and the King were behind the 
arras, she might still have made the same reply, so wrapt in her 
thoughts that all recollection of the King’s and Polonius’s presence 
might have left her: in short, the words might have been spoken in mere 
vacancy. If she did not know the King and her father were watching, as 
I have argued she did not, of course the words were simple sincerity and 
truth; or, taken by surprise by the question, and feeling herself to 
be an unwilling instrument in something that was going on, while, 
though her own motive was pure, she was at a loss how to explain it, 
she may have given a reply which she knew to be false in the desire 
to clear herself of complicity in what Hamlet would certainly think 
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mean and despicable. This or worse is probably Hamlet’s opinion 
for the moment, but that he banishes the thought is curiously proved 
by the tender passage which follows; for, after sternly rebuking 
Polonius, Hamlet may be said to excuse himself by implication, and 
to ask pardon indirectly for the seeming reproach. ‘ Bethou as chaste, 
he says, ‘as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ 

And now Hamlet’s excitement reaches its greatest height. 
Goaded within and without, nay, dragged even by his own feelings 
in two opposite directions, in each of which he suspects he may have 
gone too far under the eyes of malignant witnesses, he is maddened 
by the thought that they are still observing him, and as usual, half 
in wild exultation, half by design, begins to pour forth more and 
more extravagant reproaches on his kind. He must not commit 
himself to his love, nor unbosom his hate, nor has he a moment’s 
pause in which to set in order a contrived display of random lunacy. 
As usual, passion and preconceived gloomy broodings abundantly 
supply him with declamation which may indicate a deep meaning or 
be mere madness according to the ears that hear it, while through all his 
bitter ravings there is visible the anguish of a lover forced to be cruel, 
and of a destined avenger almost beside himself with the horrors of his 
provocation and his task. The shafts fly wildly, and are tipped with 
cynic poison; the bow from which they are sped is a strong and constant 
though anxious nature, steadily, though with infinite excitement, 
bent upon the one great purpose fate has imposed upon it. The fitful 
excesses of his closing speech are the twangings of the bow from which 
the arrow of avenging destiny shall one day fly straight to the mark. 

The exit of Hamlet after this outburst can only be described—as 
it has been—as ‘a flash of frenzy.’ What that flash reveals—the 
tenderness, the hate, the despair, the lurid glimpse of a horrid future 
—must be left to the individual actor. For these things Shakspeare 
gives no counsel but the teaching of his previous text. If I have 
read that teaching aright in the few pages I have written, there can 
be little doubt that the aim of one who acts Hamlet should be to 
express in this scene as fully as finite powers will permit the conflict 
of motive and variety of passion which it is as necessary to unite 
in a credible and vivid personality as to bring out boldly and dis- 
tinctly in separate relief. 

I will only add that Ophelia’s understanding of her lover, as 
revealed in her succeeding speech, is exquisitely compassionate. 
Her feeling is that of the deepest pity. She is unwounded, though 
overwhelmed by loss and sorrow. She thinks only of the wreck 
that fate has made of her beloved. She cannot know or even 
suspect his grief or his obligations, and to her his state is mere 
calamity—a sad and unmitigated visitation from Heaven. 


Henry Irvine. 





A MODERN ‘SYMPOSIUM.’ 


THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BEL/EF. 


DR. WARD. 


I agree with the Dean of St. Paul’s, that the wording of our ques- 
tion is unfortunately ambiguous ; and I think that this fact has made 
the discussion in several respects less pointed and less otherwise 
interesting than it might have been. 

For my present purpose, I understand the term ‘religious belief’ 
as including essentially belief in a Personal God and in personal 
immortality. Less than this is not worthy the name of religious belief ; 
and, on the other hand, I will not refer to any other religious truths 
than these. I am to inquire, therefore, what would be the influence 
on morality of a decline in these two beliefs. 

But next, what is meant by ‘morality’? I will explain as clearly 
as brevity may permit what I should myself understand by the term ; 
though I am, of course, well aware, that this is by no means the sense 
in which Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, or Mr. Harrison, or Professor 
Clifford, understands it. 

I consider that there is a certain authoritative Rule of life,’ neces- 
sarily not contingently existing, which may be regarded under a 
twofold aspect. It declares that certain acts (exterior or interior) are 
intrinsically and necessarily evil ; it declares again that some certain 
act (exterior or interior), even where not actually evil, is by intrinsic 
necessity, under the circumstances of some given moment, less morally 
excellent than some certain other act. Any given man, therefore, 
more effectively practises ‘ morality,’ in proportion,as he more ener- 
getically, predominantly, and successfully aims at adjusting his whole 


1 To prevent misapprehension I may explain that, in my view, those various neces- 
sary truths which collectively constitute this rule are, like all other necessary truths, 
founded on the Essence of God: they are what they are because He is what He is. 
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conduct, interior and exterior, by this authoritative Rule. Accordingly, 
when I am asked what is the bearing of some particular influence on 
morality,—I understand myself to be asked how far such influence 
affects for good or evil the prevalence of that practical habit which I 
have just described ; how far such influence disposes men (or the con- 
trary) to adjust their conduct by this authoritative Rule. 

These explanations having been premised, my answer to the pro- 
posed question is this. The absence of religious belief—of belief in a 
Personal God and personal immortality—does not simply injure 
morality, but, if the disbelievers carry their view out consistently, 
utterly destroys it. I affirm—which, of course, requires proof, though 
I have no space here to give it—that no one except a Theist can, in 
consistency, recognise the necessarily existing authoritative Rule of 
which I have spoken. But for practical purposes there is no need of this 
affirmation, because in what follows I shall refer to no other opponents 
of religion, except that antitheistic body—consisting of Agnostics, 
Positivists, and the like—which in England just now heads the specu- 
lative irreligious movement. Now it is manifest on the very surface 
of philosophical literature that, as a matter of fact, these men deny in 
theory the existence of any such necessary authoritative Rule, as that on 
which I have dwelt. A large proportion of Theists accept it, and call it 
‘the Natural Law ;’? an Agnostic or Positivist denies its existence. It 
is very clear that he who denies that there is such a thing as a neces- 
sarily existing authoritative Rule of life, cannot consistently aim at 
adjusting any even the smallest part of his conduct by the intimations 
of that Rule; or, in other words, cannot consistently do so much as one 
act, which (on the theory which I follow) can be called morally good. 

Here, however, a most important explanation must be made. — It 
continually happens that some given philosopher holds some given 
doctrine speculatively and theoretically, while he holds the precisely 
contradictory doctrine implicitly and unconsciously ; insomuch that it 
is the latter, and not the former, which he applies to his estimate of 
events as they successively arise. Now the existence of the Natural 
Law,—so I would most confidently maintain,—is a truth so firmly 
rooted by God Himself in the conviction of every reasonable creature, 
that practically to leaven the human mind with belief of its contradic- 
tory is, even under the circumstances most favourable to that purpose, 
a slow and uphill process. In the early stages, therefore, of antitheistic 
persuasion, there is a vast gulf between the antitheist’s speculative 
theory and his practical realisation of that theory. Mr. Mallock has 
set forth this fact, I think, with admirable force, in an article con- 


? The Natural Law more strictly includes only God’s prohibition of acts intrinsi- 
cally evil, and his preception of acts which cannot be omitted without doing what 
is intrinsically evil. But we may with obvious propriety so extend the term as to 
include under it God’s counselling of those acts which, as clothed in their full cir- 
cumstances, are by intrinsic necessity the more morally excellent. 
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tributed by him to the Contemporary of last January. When anti- 
theists say,—such is his argument,—that the pursuit of truth is a 
‘sacred,’ ‘ heroic,’ ‘ noble ’ exercise—when they call one way of living 
mean, and base, and hateful, and another way of living great, 
and blessed, and admirable*—they are guilty of most flagrant in- 
consistency. They therein use language and conceive thoughts, 
which are utterly at variance with their own speculative theory. If 
it be admitted (1) that the idea expressed by the term ‘ moral good- 
ness’ is a simple idea, an idea incapable of analysis ; and (2) that to 
this idea there corresponds a necessary objective reality in rerum 
natura ;—if these two propositions be admitted, the existence of the 
Natural Law is a truth which irresistibly results from the admission. 
On the other hand, if these two propositions be not postulated, then 
to talk of one human act being ‘ higher’ or ‘nobler’ than another, is 
as simply unmeaning as to talk of a bed being nobler than a chair, or 
a plough than a harrow. Whether it be the bed, or the plough, or the 
human act, it may be more wseful than the other article with which 
it is brought into comparison ; but to speak in either case of ‘ noble- 
ness,’ is as the sound of a tinkling cymbal. Or rather, which is my 
present point, the fact of antitheists using such language shows, that 
their practical belief is so far essentially opposed and (as I, of course, 
should say) immeasurably superior to their speculative theory. To 
my mind there is hardly any truth which needs more to be insisted 
on than this, in the present crisis of philosophical thought: when 
antitheism successfully conceals its hideous deformity from its own 
votaries, by dressing itself up in the very garments of that rival creed 
which it derides as imbecile and obsolete. I heartily wish I had 
space for setting forth in full and clear light the argument on which 
I would here insist. I may refer, however, to Mr. Mallock’s article, 
for an excellent exposition of it from his own point of view ; and, in 
particular, I cannot express too strongly my concurrence with the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

All the moral feelings (he says) at present afloat in the world depend, as I 
have already shown, on the primary doctrines of religion; but that the former 
would outlive the latter is nothing more than we should naturally expect: just as 
water may go on boiling after it is taken off the fire, as flowers keep their scent 
and colour after we have plucked them, or as a tree whose roots have been cut may 
yet put out green leaves for one spring more. But a time must come when all this 
will be over, and when the true effects of what has been done will begin to show 
themselves. Nor can there be any reason brought forward to show why, if the 
creed of unbelief was once fully assented to by the world, all morality—a thing 
always attended by some pain and struggle—would not gradually wither away, 
and give place to a more or less successful seeking after pleasure, no matter of 


what kind. 


I would also recall to Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen’s remembrance 
an admirable statement of his, which occurs in the work on ‘ Liberty, 


3 Pp. 177-8. 
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Equality, and Fraternity.’ We cannot judge of the effects of Athe- 
ism,’ he says, ‘from the conduct of persons who have been educated 
as believers in God, and in the midst of a nation which believes in 
God. If we should ever see a generation of men, especially a genera- 
tion of Englishmen, to whom the word “ God” has no meaning at all, 
we should get a light on the subject which might be lurid enough.’ ! 

So far I have used the word ‘morality’ in that sense which I 
account the true one. But a different acceptation of the word is 
very common ; and it will be better perhaps briefly to consider our 
proposed question, in the sense which that acceptation would give it. 
Morality, then, is often spoken of as consisting in a man’s sacrifice of 
his personal desires for the public good ; so that each man more faith- 
fully practises ‘ morality,’ in proportion as he more effectively 
postpones private interests to public ones. I have always been ex- 
tremely surprised that any Theist can use this terminology; though 
I am well aware, of course, that many do so. To mention no other of 
its defects, it excludes from the sphere of morality precisely what a 
Theist must consider the most noble and elevating branch thereof— 
viz., men’s duties to their Creator. Constant remembrance of God’s 
presence, prayer to Him for moral strength, purging the heart 
from any such worldly attachment as may interfere with His sove- 
reignty over the affections—these, and a hundred others, which are 
man’s highest moral actions, are excluded by this strange terminology 
from being moral actions at all. Still in one respect there is great 
agreement between the two ‘moralities’ in question, for under 
either of them morality very largely consists in self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. 

Now, if it be asked in what way morality, as so understood, would 
be affected by the absence of religious belief,—I think the true reply 
is one which has so often been drawn out that I need do no more 
than indicate it. Firstly, apart from Theistic motives there is no 
sufficient moral leverage ; men would not have the moral strength 
required for sustained self-denial and self-sacrifice. Secondly and 
more importantly, if Theistic sanctions were away, no theory could 
be drawn out explaining why it should be veasonable that a man 
sacrifice his personal interest to that of his fellows. 

On this matter I am glad that I have the opportunity of drawing 
attention to a very fine passage of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s, published in 
the Macmillan of last January. 


Materialism has in fact already begun to show its effects on human conduct 
and on society. They may perhaps be more visible in communities where social 
conduct depends greatly on individual conviction and motive than in commiunities 
which are more ruled by tradition and bound together by strong class organisations ; 
though the decay of morality will perhaps be more complete and disastrous in the 
latter than in the former. God and future retribution being out of the question, it 


* Second edition, p. 326, 
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is difficult to see what can restrain the selfishness of an ordinary man, and induce 
him, in the absence of actual coercion, to sacrifice his personal desires to the public 
good. The service of humanity is the sentiment of a refined mind conversant with 
history ; within no calculable time is it likely to overrule the passions and direct 
the conduct of the mass. And after all, without God or spirit, what is ‘ humanity’ ? 
One school of science reckons a hundred and fifty different species of man. What is 
the bond of unity between all these species, and wherein consists the obligation to 
mutual love and help? A zealous servant of science told Agassiz that the age of 
real civilisation would have begun when you could go out and shoot a man for 
scientific purposes; and in the controversy respecting the Jamaica massacre we 
had proof enough that the ascendeney of science and a strong sense of human 
brotherhood might be very different things. ‘Apparent dire facies.’ We begin 
to perceive, looming through the mist, the lineaments of an epoch of selfishness 
compressed by a government of force. 


In fact, even in the present early stage of the English antitheistic 
philosophy, if its adherents are directly asked what is man’s reason- 
able rule of life, I know of no other answer they will theoretically give 
except one. They will say that any given person’s one reasonable 
pursuit on earth is to aim at his own earthly happiness—to obtain 
for himself out of life the greatest amount he can of gratification. 
No doubt they will make confident statements, on the indissoluble 
connection between happiness and ‘ virtue.’ Still, according to their 
speculative theory, the only reasonable ground for practising ‘ virtue’ 
is its conduciveness to the agent’s happiness. 


Now let us suppose a generation to grow up, profoundly imbued 
with this principle, carrying it consistently into detail, emancipated 
from the unconscious influence of (what I must be allowed to call) a 
more respectable creed. What would be the result? Evidently a 
man so trained, in calculating for himself the balance of pleasure and 
pain, will give no credit on the former side to such gratifications as 
might arise from consciousness of conquest over his lower nature, or 
from the pursuit of lofty and generous aims. These, I say, will have 
no place in his list of pleasures: because he will have duly learned his 
lesson, that there is no ‘lower’ or ‘ higher’ nature; that no one aim 
can be ‘loftier’ than any other; that there is nothing more admir- 
able in generosity than in selfishness. On the other hand, neither 
will he include, under his catalogue of paiis, any feeling of remorse 
for evil committed, or any dread of possible punishment in some 
future life ; for he will look with simple contempt on those doctrines, 
which are required as the foundation for such pains. His common- 
sense course will be to make this world as comfortable a place as he 
can, by bringing every possible prudential calculation to bear on his 
purpose. Before all things he will keep his digestion in good order. 
He will keep at arm’s length (indeed at many arms’ lengths) every 
disquieting consideration, such, ¢.g., as might arise from a remem- 
brance of other men’s misery, or from a thought of that repulsive 
spectre which the superstitious call moral obligation. 

VoL. I.—No. 3. NN 
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carry me indefinitely beyond my limits;° and I will only therefore 
make one concluding observation. If the term ‘ virtue’ be retained 
by those of whom I am speaking, it will be used, I suppose, to 
express any habitual practice, which solidly conduces to the agent’s 
balance of earthly enjoyment. I am confident that,—should this be the 
recognised terminology, and should the new school be permitted to 
arrive at its legitimate development,—-there is one habit which would 
be very prominent among its catalogue of ‘ virtues.’ The habit to 
which I refer is indulgence in licentiousness—licentiousness practised 
no doubt prudently, discreetly, calculatingly, but at the same time 
habitually, perseveringly, and with keen zest. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 





We are led to do this thing, and to avoid that, partly by instinct 
and partly by conscious motives ; and our conduct is said to be moral 
or the reverse, partly on the ground of its effects upon other being~, 
partly upon that of its operation upon ourselves. 

Social morality relates to that course of action which tends to 
increase the happiness or diminish the misery of other beings ; 
personal morality relates to that which has the like effect upon 
ourselves. 

If this be so, the foundation of morality must needs lie in the 
constitution of nature, and must depend on the mental construction 
of ourselves and of other sentient beings. ; 

The constitution of man remaining what it is, his capacity for 
the pleasures and pains afforded by sense, by sympathy, or hy 
the contemplation of moral beauty and ugliness, is obviously in no 
way affected by the abbreviation or the prolongation of his conscious 
life; nor by the mere existence or non-existence of anything not 
included in nature; nor, so long as he believes that actions have con- 
sequences, does it matter to him what connection there may be between 
these actions and other phenomena of nature. 

The assertion that morality is in any way dependent upon the 
views respecting certain philosophical problems a person may chance 
to hold, produces the same effect upon my mind as if one should say 
that a man’s vision depends on his theory of light; or that he has no 
business to be sure that ginger is hot in the mouth unless he has 
formed definite views, in the first place, as to the nature of ginger, 
and, secondly, as to whether he has or has not a sensitive soul. 


5 T have treated it at somewhat greater length in an article which I contributed 
to the Dublin Review of last January, pp. 15-21. 


It is plain that duly to pursue the subject thus opened would 
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Social morality belongs to the realm of inductive and deductive 
investigation. Given a society of human beings under certain 
circumstances; and the question whether a particular action on the 
part of one of the members of that society will tend to the increase 
of the general happiness or not, is a question of natural knowledge, 
and, as such, is a perfectly legitimate subject of scientific inquiry. 
And the morality or immorality of the action will depend upon the 
answer which the question receives. 

Ii it can be shown by observation or experiment that theft, 
murder, and adultery do not tend to diminish the happiness of 
society, then, in the absence of any but natural knowledge, they are 
not social immoralities. 

It does not follow, however, that they might not be personal 
immoralities. Without committing myself to any theory of the 
origin of the moral sense, or even as to the existence of any such 
special sense, I may suggest that it is quite conceivable that discords 
and harmonies may affect the congeries of feelings to which we 
give the name, as they do others. 

I see no reason for doubting that the beauty of holiness and the 
ugliness of sin are, to a great many minds, no mere metaphors, but 
feelings as real and as intense as those with which the beauty or 
ugliness of form or colour fills the artist mind, and that they are as 
independent of intellectual beliefs, and even of edneation, as are all 
the true sesthetic powers and impulses. 

On the other hand, I do not doubt the existence of persons, like 
the hero of the Fatal Buots, devoid of any sense of moral beauty 
or ugliness, and for them personal morality has no existence. They 
may offend, but they cannot sin; they may be sorry for having stolen or 
murdered, because society punishes them for their social immoralities, 
but they are incapable of repentance. 

Before going further, I think it may be needful to discriminate 
between religion and theology. 

I object to the very general use of the terms Religion and 
Theology as if they were synonymous, or indeed had anything 
whatever to do*with one another. Religion is the affair of the 
affections, theology of the intellect. The religious man loves an 
ideal perfection, which may be natural or non-natural; the theologian 
expounds the attributes of what he terms ‘supernatural’ Being as 
so many scientific truths, the consequences of which work into the 
general scheme of natnre, and are there discernible by ordinary 
methods of investigation. What the theologian affirms may be put 
in this way: that beyond the natura naturata, mirrored or made 
by the natural operations of the human mind, there is a natura 
naturans, sufficient knowledge of which is attainable only through 
the channel of revelation. 

Now I think it cannot be doubted that both religion and theo- 
NN2 
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logy, as thus defined, have exercised, and must exercise, a profound 
influence on morality. For it may be that the object of a man’s 
religion—the ideal which he worships—is an ideal of sensual 
enjoyment, or of domination, or of the development of all his 
faculties towards perfection, or of self-annihilation, or of benevolence ; 
and his personal morality will, in part, contribute largely to the 
formation of his ideal, and will, in part, be swayed and bent until it 
harmonises with that ideal. 

Moreover, it is clear that a man’s theology may give him such 
views of the action of the natura naturans as will profoundly modify 
or even reverse his social morality. 

He may see ground for believing that conduct of evil effect upon 
society, which is part of the natura naturata, is in harmony with the 
laws of action of the natura naturans; and that, as the rewards and 
punishments of men are but slight and temporary, while those in- 
flicted by the greater power behind the natura naturata are grievous 
and endless, common prudence may dictate obedience to the stronger. 
And history proves that there is no social crime that man can 
commit which has not been dictated by theology and committed 
on theological grounds. On the other hand, the belief that the 
divine commands are identical] with the laws of social morality has 
lent infinite strength to the latter in all ages. 

In like manner it seems to me impossible to overestimate the 
influence of speculative beliefs as to the nature of the Deity, apart 
from all idea of rewards and punishments, upon personal morality. 
The lover of moral beauty, struggling through a world full of sorrow 
and sin, is surely as much the stronger for believing that sooner or 
later a vision of perfect peace and goodness will burst upon him, as 
the toiler up a mountain for the belief that beyond crag and snow lies 
home and rest. For the other side of the picture, who shall exag- 
gerate the deadly influence on personal morality of those theologies 
which have represented the Deity as vainglorious, irritable, and re- 
vengeful—as a sort of pedantic drill-sergeant of mankind, to whom 
no valour, no long-tried loyalty, could atone for the misplacement of 
a button of the uniform, or the misunderstanding of a paragraph of 
the ‘ regulations and instructions ’ ? 

While no one can dare history, or even look about him, without 
admitting the enormous influence of theology on morality, it 
would perhaps be hard to say whether it has been greater or less 
than the influence of morality on theology. But the latter topic 
is not at present under discussion; and the only further remark I would 
venture to add is this—that the intensity and reality of the action of 
theological beliefs upon morality are precisely measured by the con- 
viction of those who hold them that they are true. That such and 
such a doctrine conduces to morality, and disbelief in it to im- 
morality, may be demonstrated by an endless array of convincing 
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> 
this expenditure of logic is not apparent. I have not the slightest 


doubt that if mankind could be got to believe that every socially 
immoral act would be instantly followed by three months’ severe 
toothache, such acts would soon cease to be perpetrated. It would 
be a faith charged with most beneficent works, but unfortunately 
this faith can so easily be shown to be disaccordant with fact that it is 
not worth while to become its prophet. 

For my part I do not for one moment admit that morality is 
not strong enough to hold its own. But if it is demonstrated to me 
that I am wrong, and that without this or that theological dogma the 
human race will lapse into bipedal cattle, more brutal than the 
beasts by the measure of their greater cleverness, my next question 
is to ask for the proof of the truth of the dogma. 

If this proof is forthcoming, it is my conviction that no drowning 
sailor ever clutched a hencoop more tenaciously than mankind will 
hold by such dogma, whatever it may be. But if not, then I verily 
believe that the human race will go its evil way; and my only con- 
solation lies in the reflection that, however bad our posterity may 
become, so long as they hold by the plain rule of not pretending to 
believe what they have no reason to believe because it may be to their 
advantage so to pretend, they will not have reached the lowest depths 


syllogisms ; but unless the doctrine is true, the practical result of 


of immorality. 


MR. R. H. HUTTON. 


That has happened to us which happened to the disputants in 
that Attic Symposium from which, I suppose, the name for our dis- 
cussion was taken. We have been interrupted by a ‘ great knocking 
at the door’ and the entrance of an unbidden guest, who, however, 
shows no sign either of Alcibiades’ intoxication, or of that generous 
disposition to crown the most deserving with garlands, which may 
perhaps have had some connection with the excesses of the brilliant 
Athenian’s potations. The Saturday Reviewer, who, without drop- 
ping his mask, has thrust upon us his own criticism on our discussion,® 
has certainly not conferred the most meagre of wreaths on any one, 
unless indeed it may be said that he grudgingly crowns the Dean of 
St. Paul’s and the Duke of Argyll with a withered sprig or two of 
parsley, for pointing out that our subject is much too vague, and for 
trying to narrow a discussion so ‘abstract and ill-defined.’ His 
general criticism is contained in the harsh remark that ‘all the fine 
talk of the chosen dluminati is a mass of words with very little 


® See Saturday Review for March 31, art. ‘A Modern Symposium.’ 
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meaning,’ and that ‘ the deliberations of the Symposium bear a very 
strong resemblance to those of the diplomatists who have been lately 
concocting protocols; that is, they consist of empty phrases to which 
all the parties can agree because they do not touch any of the points 
on which the co-signataries would be likely to differ.’ That is a 
much crueller interruption than any caused by Alcibiades to the guests 
assembled at the Symposium of Plato, nor do I think it is quite just, 
though there is enough justice in it to make me try to bring out 
what seem to me the clearly understood issues between us a little 
more distinctly, in the few words I have to say. To limit the subject 
as much as possible, I will speak of nothing but the effect likely to 
be produced on morality by any decline in the belief in a righteous 
(iod independent of, apd external to, the human race—in one, that 
is, whose leading purpose in relation to us is believed to be to mould 
our motives and characters into the likeness of his own. Now it 
seems to me that all the previous speakers except two, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and Professor Clifford, believe, for different reasons, and in 
different degrees, that such a decline in such a belief in God would 
probably result in a parallel decline in human morality ; though some 
insist most, like Sir James Stephen and Professor Huxley, on the 
point that any attempt to bolster up the belief artificially for the 
sake of its moral consequences, by discountenancing free discussion, 
would result in a worse decline of morality, and others insist most, 
like Dr. Martineau, Lord Selborne, and Dean Church, on the point 
that the same causes which result in a decline in this belief (especially 
as it is represented in Christianity) are likely to result also in a 
decline in the force of the ethical principles so closely associated with 
it. But I do not understand any one to differ with Professor Huxley 
that if the belief can be shown to be false, be the moral consequence 
what it may, it ought to go. On the other hand, I understand both 
Mr. Harrison and Professor Clifford to assert that the causes which, 
as they think, have undermined and are undermining the belief in 
a righteous God, external to the human race, have no tendency to 
undermine the binding power of the highest human ethics, but, on 
the contrary, have a direct tendency to elevate and refine them, 
though Professor Clifford regards this tendency as, on the whole, 
slight, and confined chiefly to the blow which such a change in belief 
will have in diminishing the control of the clergy, while Mr. Harrison 
expects very much indeed from it, if only through its tendency to con- 
centrate on the desirable aims of a real world, an enthusiasm now so 
much dissipated, in his opinion, by lavishing it on imaginary objects. 

Now, while I heartily admit with Professor Huxley the conceiva- 
bility that a gross delusion—like the belief ‘that every socially im- 
moral act would instantly be followed by three months’ severe tooth- 
ache’—if it could be palmed off successfully upon our race, would 
have some very beneficial consequences—(some also by no means 
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beneficial )}—and should not a bit the less regard a conspiracy, even if 
one were practicable, to impose such a delusion on our race, as a great 
sin, I cannot the more on that account see how to disentangle the 
question whether there be a righteous God external to men from the 
question whether there would be a great moral loss to human nature in 
the dissipation of the belief insuch a God. It is quite conceivable-— 
nay, it has often happened—that a sincere delusion has produced the 
best results. The belief in an imaginary danger of death, for instance, 
has often made a man take life more seriously ; and the belief in an 
imaginary danger of invasion has probably often bound a divided 
nation together and given it a greater nervous strength and manli- 
ness. But though it is easy to conceive a belief, in some respects 
beneficial, which is wholly false, it seems to me, in the case before 
us, that the very element in the belief we are discussing which 
makes it beneficial, is also a clear note of its truth. What makes 
the belief in such a God as I have spoken of beneficial, is that 
this belief, and this only, gives to the attitude of man’s mind, in 
relation to right motive and right actior, that mixture of courage 
and cheerful irresponsibility for the result, characteristic of a fuzth. 
Luther’s great saying, ‘ We say to our Lord God that if He will 
have his Church, He must uphold it, for we cannot uphold it, 
and, even if we could, we should become the proudest asses under 
heaven,’ 7 would be of course simply untranslatable into any humanist 
or Positivist dialect at all. I do not indeed quite know what Mr. 
Harrison means when he talks of a ‘frankly human’ religion which 
shall provide us with a *‘ Providence’ whom we are ‘ to love and serve ;’ 
but I suppose he must mean that we are to love that law of the 
universe which produces a certain amount of correspondence between 
our nature and its ‘ environment,’ and that we are to cooperate with 
that law. At least this is the only meaning I am able to attach to 
‘loving und serving’ a Providence without believing in God. Now 
for myself I am incapable of loving a mere law of any kind, whether 
it be a law of gravitation, a law of assimilation between my organism 
and its environment, or any other; and as for ‘serving’ it, I like 
to judge for myself, and, instead of allowing myself always to be 
assimilated to my ‘ environment,’ I sometimes prefer what is called, 
in the language of the same philosophy, ‘ differentiating’ myself 
from it. But I think even Mr. Harrison would hardly justify 
language of trust like Luther's, towards a ‘ Being’ of whom we are 
supposed to know nothing except that it has given rise to the earth 
we live on, and will most likely, in a few thousand years, also put 
a final end to it. You cannot trust a being of whose purposes, or 
capacity for having purposes, you know nothing, because trust implies 
approving those purposes and believing them to be accompanied by 
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Visehrveden, cd, Forstemann, Leipzig, 1844, vol. ii. p. 080. 
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a far higher range of knowledge and foresight than your own. Yet 
has not all the benefit of trust in God arisen from that humility 
and courage, that self-abandonment to a higher will, that sense of 
complete irresponsibility for the result when the right thing is 
once done, which constitute moral heroism? Could such moral 
heroism survive the belief in a divine will which is shaping all 
right action to a perfect end? Suppose we believed in unknown 
causes which produce indeed such moral phenomena as those of 
human life for a moment in the long ages of evolution—which 
bring them like a ripple to the surface, but quench them, like 
that ripple, for evermore, and which are as certain so to quench 
them as the sun is one day to be burnt out,—is it possible we could 
cast ourselves on such unknown causes with the sort of faith in God 
that has ‘moved mountains, and that will move mountains again, 
that will say, for instance, to this huge dead weight of Secularism 
and Positivism, ‘ Be thou cast into the sea,’ and it will obey ? 

Nor can I see any better help in Professor Clifford’s substitute for 
God—namely, the higher self represented by ‘ the voice of our Father 
Man who is within us,’ z.e. by ‘the accumulated instinct of the race 
poured into each one of us’ and overflowing us, ‘ as if the ocean were 
poured into a cup.’ The ‘accumulated instinct of our race’ includes 
a great deal of evil as well as good, and is often unaccompanied by any 
accumulation of instinct for the suppressing of the evil by the good. 
I: quite agree with those who have urged that it was the ‘accumu- 
lated instinct’ of the Athenian people which taught them the neces- 
sity of putting down Socrates as one who was undermining the social 
order to which he belonged. I do not doubt that Socrates shared 
that accumulated instinct not less—nay, probably, much more— 
than the rest of his countrymen. Probably it overflowed him ‘as 
an ocean might overflow a cup.’ Nevertheless the solitary voice 
within him, which he attributed to his ‘ demon,’ though it could not 
drown the voice of this ‘accumulated instinct,’ was heard above 
it, and prevailed over the pleas of comradeship, and over what 
Professor Clifford deems the only ‘spring of virtuous action,’ the 
impulse which invites men to make individual sacrifices to promote 
the greater efficiency of the social bond. 


Some one may wonder (says Socrates in Plato’s Apology) why I go about in 
private giving advice and busying myself with the concerns of others, but do not 
venture to come forward in public and advise the State. I will tell you the reason 
of this. You have often heard me speak of an oracle or sign which comes to me, 
and is the divinity which Meletus ridicules in tke indictment. This sign I have 
had ever since I wasachild. The sign is a voice which comes to me and always 
forbids me to do something which I am going to do, but never commands me to 
do anything, and this is what stands in the way of my being a politician. And 
rightly, as I think. For I am certain, O men of Athens, that if I had engaged in 
politics I should have perished long ago and done no good either to you or to 
myself. And don’t be afraid of my telling you the truth, for the truth is that no 
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man who goes to war with you or any other multitude, honestly struggling against 
the commission of unrighteousness and wrong in the State, will save his life ; he 
who will really fight for the right, if he would live even for a little while, must have 


a private station and not a public one.* 


This is unsocial doctrine enough, and of course Professor Clifford 
will say that, though fatal to the existing Athenian State, it had its 
source in instincts essential to a higher political virtue and to the 
cohesion of a nobler kind of State. Grant it fora moment. Yet how 
can we expect moral heroism of the same type as that which is con- 
vinced that invisible Power is on its side, and trusts to the vindica- 
tion of the future, if instead of ascribing the origin of its impulses to 
a divine Power which is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever—a 
Power above it and beyond it,—he who has to evince this moral 
heroism believes that there is no inspiring mind higher than his own, 
and holds, therefore, that he must rely on himself, and on himself 
alone, for the fine faculty to discriminate between the inchoate 
order of a new society, and the worn-out guarantees of an order which 
is passing away? How is one who is fully aware that he is dissolving 
the ancient bonds of a venerable society and polity, but who only 
hopes that he is creating the germs of something better, to set his 
face against the brotherhood among whom he lives, and to defy the 
wrath of the fellow-citizens whom he sees, and all without the whisper 
of approval from any spiritual being behind the veil? Surely the 
hesitating inspiration of that long-buried ancestor, ‘ our Father Man’ 
—to admit, for a moment, Professor Clifford’s assumption—when it 
spells out dubious and unaccustomed. lessons which the voices of our 
brother-men join, in loud chorus, to decry, would not be very likely 
to triumph over fears and scruples which ‘our Father Man’ also 
authenticates, and authenticates much more positively than he ever 
can authenticate the first faintly uttered principles of a new kind of 
social union against the old. What was it, as I asked before, which 
stimulated Luther to his gigantic enterprise? Not the doubtful 
guess that buried generations had transmitted to him the glimpse of 
a reform which would transfigure society, but the belief that he 
could honestly use the language of that psalm that he so much 
delighted to appropriate to himself: ‘They came about me like bees, 
and are extinct even as the fire among the thorns, for in the name 
of the Lord I will destroy them.’ Whether the belief in ‘our Father 
Man’ and in a tentative Providence which does not foresee, but only 
accommodates the individual to his ‘environment,’ as the only guides 
of our moral life, be wild or sober, this, I think, is clear, that it does 
not provide the martyr or the reformer with the stimulating power of 
a faith; that it can give no confidence like that in an inspiration of 
far wider grasp and far deeper purpose than any which the reformer 


8. Professor Jowett’s Plato, vol. i, p. 346, Ist ed, 
Vou. I.—No. 3. 00 
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himself commands; that it leaves him a mere pioneer amidst dan- 
gers and difficulties to which it may turn out that both he and his 
race are quite unequal, instead of a humble follower obeying the 
beckoning of one who holds both past and future in his hand. 

And now as tomy second point—that the very element which gives 
so beneficial a character to the belief that conscience is the inspira- 
tion of God—the very element which makes it a useful and practically 
stimulating belief, and not, as Professor Clifford calls it, a mere source 
of ‘ refined and elevated pleasure ’—is also a note of its trwth. I hold 
this to be so because the very experience which produces the trust is 
an experience of life, and of life morally higher than oneself. Surely, 
if we are competent, as we are, to say when our friends and our 
favourite books tempt us, and when they raise us above temptation, 
we are also competent to say when thoughts that strike with a living 
power upon the heart come from a higher, and when they come from a 
lower source than that of our own habitual principles of action—when 
they come with promise and command, and when they come with dis- 
cordant sneers, discouragement, and enervation. When we grasp dimly 
at a great moral principle which is full, to use Professor Tyndall’s 
language, of ‘the promise and potency’ of all forms of life—when 
the more we consider it, the less we see where it is leading us, and 
yet only feel the more confidence in it on that account—when we 
recognise a clue and a guide without recognising where that clue and 
that guide are pointing to—when we know that it is our duty to 
defy the world in the name of a principle of which we cannot gauge 
the full meaning, or measure even the immediate effects (and this is, 
as I maintain, the true phenomenon visible in all great moral, as in 
all great intellectual, origination )—then it does seem to me to bea 
sober and wholesome conviction that that which we do not know, 
there is one who puts the clue into our hands, who does know; 
that what we cannot foresee, there is one who does foresee; that 
we are grasping the hand of a Power which knows the way before as 
well as behind ; that we are following the glimmer of a ray which 
will lead us on to the dayspring from which it descended. I cannot 
but believe that we have as secure a faculty to discriminate the 
superiority of the life in which a moral impression originates, as we 
have to discriminate its rightness itself—that it is one and the same 
act of discrimination which says ‘ This is obligatory,’ and which says 
‘This is instinct with divine life and promise.’ To suppose that a 
dead ancestry are flashing through us these commands which at once 
repudiate their principles and nerve us against the wrath of their 
descendants, seems to me, I confess, a degrading superstition. If 
‘ we boast to be better than our fathers,’ it must be some one better 
than our fathers who is giving us our watchword. This is why I hold 
that to lose the faith in God would be to lose a great inheritance of 
moral order and moral progress, and also to lose at the same moment 
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a truth in comparison with which all other truths are as dim and 
isolated sparks beside a pillar of fire that can guide us through a 
wilderness that we have never even explored. 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 


The paper which began this discussion was entitled ‘The In- 
fluence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief.’ The Dean 
of St. Paul’s remarks: ‘It seems to me difficult to discuss this 
question till it is settled, at least generally, what morality is in- 
fluenced, and what religious belief is declining. The Duke of 
Argyll observes. that these papers ‘ deal with a question very abstract 
and ill-defined.’ Dr. Ward says that ‘the wording of our question 
is unfortunately ambiguous, and I think that this fact has made the 
discussion in several respects less pointed and less otherwise interesting 
than it might have been.’ 

To these criticisms I reply that the title of my paper contains no 
question at all, and was not intended to do so. It is simply an 
indication, in the most general terms, of the subject to which the 
paper of which it is the title relates. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read the paper will see that its principal object was to 
assert the proposition with which it concludes, which is in these 


words :— 


This [¢.e. the whole of the preceding argument] shows that the support which 
an existing creed gives to an existing system of morals is irrelevant to its truth, 
and that the question whether a given system of morals is good or bad can- 
not be fully determined until after the determination of the question whether 
the theology on which it rests is true or false. The morality is [I should have 
said ‘may be’] good if it is founded on a true estimate of the consequences of 
human actions. But if it is founded on a false theology it is founded on a false 
estimate of the consequences of human actions; and so far as that is the case it 
cannot be good; and the circumstance that it is supported by the theology to 
which it refers is an argument against, and not in favour of, that theology. 


The only ‘ question’ which my paper was intended to raise is the 
question whether that proposition is true or not? I do not see how 
its truth can depend (as the Dean of St. Paul’s suggests) upon 
further particulars as to ‘what morality is influenced,’ or ‘ what 
theology is declining.’ I said nothing about the decline of any 
particular theological belief, or its influence on any particular system 
of morals. My proposition would apply to all creeds and all forms 
of morality. 

As to the Duke of Argyll’s statement that ‘the question is very 
abstract and ill-defined,’ I should admit its justice if the title of the 
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paper were taken as the statement of a question. But this is not the 
case. The proposition which I put forward, in the hope that it 
would be discussed, is no doubt general in its terms, but it seemed, 
and still seems to me, definite enough to be discussed. As to the 
‘ambiguity’ of which Dr. Ward complains, I cannot see how my 
proposition can have more meanings than one. 

The papers which have been written subsequently to my paper 
raise a great variety of points which I feel much tempted to discuss, 
but I hardly feel at liberty to do so, as they do not in any way 
qualify anything said by me. Each paper, indeed, is an illustration 
of the truth of some part of my proposition or of the assertions by 
which it is introduced; for each shows in various ways how very 
close is the connection in the writer’s mind between the theological 
system which he believes to be true and the moral system which he 
considers to be good; and this again shows that the question of 
truth must precede the question of goodness, and cannot be deter- 
mined by any answer which may be given to the latter question. I 
cannot help thinking that if this were generally understood it would 
affect very deeply the character of a great proportion of current 
theological speculation. 





